You  don’t  talk  mod.  You  don’t  talk  hip. 

You  just  tell  it  like  it  is.  Kids 
expect  each  other  to  sound  like  kids. 
But  when  a  newspaper  talks  to 
them  about  sex,  war,  God  and  life,  they 
don’t  want  to  hear  a  lot  of  baby  talk. 
Today’s  kids  are  the  brightest, 
quickest,  most  sophisticated 


generation  the  world 
ever  had.  And  they  don’t  dig  phonies. 

That’s  why  we  don’t  give 
them  any  teeny-bopper  nonsense.  We 
act  our  age,  not  theirs.  We  respect  them. 

And  don’t  talk  down  to  them. 
We  deal  with  the  world. 
And  we  tell  it  tike  it  is. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 


OT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  A 


QKNftnAi.  IWfOrtlViATlON 

You  know  how  to  Ihlk  to  a  teen-ager? 
You  say  hello. 


HOW  TO  LIGHT  UP 
BALT  MORE . . . 

WHERE  HALF  THE  TOWN 
NEVER  SEES  THE  SUN 


First,  buy  The  News  American... read  by  more  Baltimoreans  than  any  other  daily  newspaper. 
You’ll  dazzle  them. 

When  you’re  running  in  The  News  American,  you’re  running 
ahead  of  the  pack.  You’re  in  Baltimore’s  largest-selling  daily 
newspaper,  with  a  commanding  circulation  lead  of  8,286*  over 
The  Evening  Sun.  And,  when  you  consider  that  the  average 
Baltimore  household  income  is  now  a  whopping  $9,184**  (a  63'  <' 

increase!).  The  News  American’s  217,769  families  (317,070  Sun-  ,  .  • 

days)  become  downright  indispensable.  In  short,  if  you  wnnt  to  TllC  NCWS  AlllCnCSIll 

shine  in  our  town,  your  basic  buy  is  The  News  American  . . .  the  »*»»“«> 

one  way  to  make  all  of  Baltimore  see  the  light.  Rtpr«itnt«d  nationally  by  Kay  Market  Advertising  Representatives.  Inc. 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


'Annual  ABC  Audit  Report  9/S0/66 

"Sales  Management  Surrey  of  Buying  Power,  June  1966  and  June  1956. 


If  You  Build  A  Better  Newspaper 


•  •  • 


*Now  more  than  73%  coverage  of 
the  rich  Cape  Kennedy  Market 


mOAY 


I'lorida's  /\  Spare  Age  INewspapei 


/f  Member  of  The  (Gannett  Croup 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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ampersand . . . 

It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — EDITOR 
&  Publisher.® 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trademark.  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we're  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trademarks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher  ® 


6-7 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Missouri,  Holiday  Inn  East,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

6-7 — Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

10-13 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

10- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Le  Chateau  Champlain, 
Montreal. 

11- 13 — Journalism  Institutes.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

11- 13 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Le  Martinique  Motor 
Inn,  Montreal,  Canada. 

12 —  Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism.  Minneapolis. 

12-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  I  Conference,  Boston,  Mass. 

12- 13 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association,  Shera. 
ton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13 -  Minnesota  Associated  Press.  St.  Paul. 

14- 16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  officers.  Pier  66. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Sheraton-Jcfferson  Ho¬ 
tel.  St.  Louis. 

14— 17 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Roosevelt  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

15 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Boston. 

16 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

16-19 — Catholic  Press  Association.  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

18 — New  Jersey  AP  Association.  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  Shrewsbury. 

18-19 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane. 

18-20 — Illinois  Press  Association,  lllini  Union.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

111. 

18- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 20 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

19-20 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

19-20 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Executive  Inn,  Sheboygan 

19- 21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Clarldge 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

20- 21 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Gastonia.  N.C. 

20-21 — AP  Society  of  Chio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

20- 21 — Alabama  AP  News  Council.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville. 

2 1 - June  2 — API  Seminar  for  Editorial  writers.  Columbia  University.  New 
York. 

21- 22 — Controlled  Circulators'  Association  Seminar,  Jack  London  Inn, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

22- 25 — World  Press  Institute  "Assignment  U.S.A."  Conference,  Johnson^ 
Foundation,  Racine,  Wis. 

25 -  West  Virginia  AP  Association  Press  Club,  Charleston. 

27 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Litchfield  Beach. 

26- 27 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Dubuque. 

27- 28 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Tahlequah. 

28- June  I — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 


4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  management.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

5- 8 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 
8-10 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge. 

10- 14— American  Advertising  Federation.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

11- 14 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
(with  Mid  America  Merchanical  Conference).  Hotel  Muehicbach  end 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn.  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel. 
Montreal. 

16- 17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Los  Alamos  Inn,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 


Vol.  100,  No.  18.  May  6.  1967.  Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
o.lices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address,  "Edpub.  New 
York.”  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.) 
ond  class  postnee  paid  at  Ekist  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Rcpsterea 
and  contents  copyritthed  ©  1967  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterlinfz  may  be  made  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company, 
2513  Moortzate,  London.  E.  C.  2,  England. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  heartily  congratulates 

editorial  cartoonist  of  THE  DENVER  POST 


on  winning  the  1966  PULITZER  PRIZE  for  EDITORIAL  CARTOONING 

Previous  honors  showered  on  this  young  cartoonist  include  the  1966 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  editorial  cartooning. 


Syndicated  internationally  by 


jGos^ln^clcs'^mcs  SYNDICATE 

Times  Mirror  Square  /  Los  Ani>eles,  California  90053  /  Telephone:  213-625-231 1 


'They  won't  get  US  to  the  conference  table  ...  will  they." 


K - X 

KNOW 

2  BIG  REASONS 
WHY 

TRADING  STAMPS 
WORK? 

Trading  stamps  are  more 
effective  than  any  other  promotion 
because  they  have 
two  rare  distinctions: 

1  They  put  right  back  in  the  customer's 
pocket  the  money  the  retailer  paid  for 
the  stamp  promotion  in  the  first  place. 

O  They  reward  the  customers  fairly— in 
^  proportion  to  how  much  each  one 
spends. 

S&H  is  able  to  pass  on  more  total  value  than 
the  cost  of  the  promotion— more  than  the  re¬ 
tailer  paid  for  the  stamp  service  in  the  first 
place— because  it  buys  merchandise  in  great 
quantities  for  the  more  than  70  million  S«S:H 
Green  Stamp  savers. 

Buying  wholesale,  and  using  modern  meth¬ 
ods  to  keep  distribution  costs  low,  S&H  is  able 
to  provide  merchandise  that  represents  a  2V2 
per  cent  discount  on  every  purchase ! 

The  S&H  retailer  gives  each  customer  one 
stamp  on  every  10  cent  purchase.  The  more 
the  customer  buys,  the  more  stamps  he  or  she 
gets.  This  is  quite  unlike  other  forms  of  pro¬ 
motion  where  only  one  person— the  lucky  win¬ 
ner-takes  something  home.  For  instance,  an 
average  food  retailer  doing  a  $1.2  million 
business  per  year,  could  give  away  six  autos  a 
year  for  the  same  cost  as  stamps.  That  way  six, 
out  of  thousands  of  customers,  are  rewarded. 

But  everyone  takes  home  extra  value  every 
single  time  they  shop  where  S&H  Green 
Stamps  are  given. 


An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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Allan  KLLLER,  Sew  York  World  Journal  Tribune  feature 
writer  and  columnist,  wrote  this  lead  to  an  article  on 
“Youthful  Reporting  Days”  in  Byline,  the  journal  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association  of  New  York  City:  “Newspapermen 
are  funny  people.  They  can  work  on  titanic  investigations,  cover 
hurricanes  and  floods,  get  judges  tossed  off  the  bench  and 
chase  gangsters  out  of  town.  But  ask  them  to  reminisce  over 
a  few  cups  of  Jack  Daniels  and  they  will  invariably  remember 
the  time  Marilyn  Monroe  broke  her  bra  strap,  the  flip  rejoinder 
Anna  May  Wong  gave  John  McClain  in  a  ship  news  interview, 
or  how  well  Mary  Astor  played  the  piano  on  a  rainy  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Pierre.  I  know.  She  was  playing  just  for  me.” 
He  then  went  on  to  recall  some  memorable  personalities  and 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  Hauptmann  trial. 


Personal  Mention 

Kuy  Erwin's  roluiiiii 
Gives  rim  men  a  elieer: 

They  at  least  can  fret 
B«d«l  face  bylines  here. 

—Fred  J,  C.urran 

U  isronsin  Stale  Journal  (IVIadisnn) 


— Bill  Doll,  a  Big  Time  big  guy  who  represents  various 
commercial  clients  and  theatrical  productions  from  the  West 
Coast  to  the  East  Coast  as  public  relations  counsel  and  in 
said  service  provides  newspapers  with  accurate  and  complete 
information  and  assistance  and  extends  endless  courtesies  to 
newspapermen,  simply  and  understatedly  lists  himself  “press 
agent.”  On  him  this  title  looks  like  a  journalistic  knighthood, 
just  as  the  great  title  “reporter”  once  graced  him  when  he 
was  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was  an  associate 
of  the  late  Mike  Todd  and  now'  has  the  same  association  with 
Mike  Todd  Jr.  His  present  theatrical  ventures  in  New  York 
include  the  Repertory  Theater’s  productions  at  the  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  at  Lincoln  Center  (currently  the  outstanding 
hit  “Gallileo”)  and  the  Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus’s  Madison  Square  Garden  run.  now  ending. 
This  Prince  of  Publicity  stands  so  highly  with  newspapers 
that  two  of  them,  the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  have  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  promote  some  of  their  special  projects,  such 
as  Shakespeare  in  the  schools. 


A  ISetrsman^s  Lament 

Those  tv  guys  whose  pay  did  rise 
Might  shed  a  few  real  tears 
For  us  poor  clowns  in  some  small  towns 
^'ho've  had  no  raise  in  years. 

^I.awrenee  A.  Barrett 

Headlight-Sun,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 


— Here’s  a  deft  definition  of  that  good  guy  with  a  press 
card  and  typew'riter,  the  reporter,  by  a  great  reporter,  Jim 
Bishop,  King  Features  Syndicate  columnist:  “The  good  re¬ 
porter  has  an  entree  everywhere,  except  heaven.  He  meets 
presidents,  paupers,  popes,  princes,  prostitutes,  prime  ministers 
and  policemen.  He  knows  a  little  bit  about  every  subject,  and 
all  about  none.  The  life  is  perpetually  exciting  and,  while  the 
expense  account  isn’t  hay,  the  salary  is.”  ....  Heady  heads: 
“Expectedly,  She  Drops  Out  of  ‘Mrs.’  Pageant” — Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee;  “FBI  Ain’t  Got  No  Body” — Brick  Tow'ii  (N.  J.) 
Ocean  County  Daily  Observer;  “Swiss  Develop  An  Ap-ful  Idea’ 
— Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  “Benvenuti  Beats  Griffith  For  Title: 
Nino:  He’sa  The  Besta” — Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Virginia-Ten- 
nessean  (by  Ken  Mink) ;  “Sneaky,  Spring  Snowstorm  Startles 
Staunch  Summer  Speculators” — Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 
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Keep  a  lively  ^  stream  of  customers 

waiting  in  line  by  using  both  great 
Portland  papers .  .The  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal  J  Together  they  drop  your  lure 
in  front  of  895,000  lively  |j  Portland  Metro 
consumers,  and  a  whopping  Y  Tx  55%  of  the 
total  2  million  Oregon  Market. 

( All  Oregon  and  7  adjacent  counties  in 

Washington  State.)  The  duplication  factor 
is  only  8%,  so  work  both  sides  of  the 

river  for  complete  coverage,  with  both 

the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal.\i^  (% 
Get  the  latest  Oregon  Market  forecast  from 
Moloney  <0,  Regan  and  Schmitt  Inc.* 
or  just  write  ^  or  call  the  Oregonian 

or  Oregon  Journal.  Everyone  else  does. 


The  Oregonian  asTt 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY 


OREGON  JOURNAL 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


taesu  g  ^ 
Testf^ 

Vilest 


♦In  Seattle,  G.  A.  Wellington 


editorial 


Not  for  Attribution 

^  I  'he  nation’s  editors  were  treated  to  ojrposing  views  on  the  value  of 
A  the  not-tor-attribiition  story  at  their  meeting  in  W'ashington  two 
w’eeks  ago. 

McGeorge  linndy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  former 
assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  said  he  wantetl  more 
strict  adherence  to  tlie  “Lintlley  Rule”  under  which  rejxjrters  may  use 
infonnation  given  to  them  l)ut  not  attributed  to  the  source. 

Senator  Robeit  Kennedy  later  said,  from  the  same  platform,  that 
government  otlicials  could  help  newsmen  by  reducing  the  number 
of  briefings  on  a  background  basis.  “It  is  often  more  out  of  lingering 
habit  than  necessity  that  the  press  is  forbidden  to  mention  the  source 
of  the  information  intended  for  publication.  The  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequence  is  the  inability  of  an  informal  reader  to  make  his  own  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  reliability,  authority,  and  sjiecial  interests  of  the  official 
spokesman;  forcing  him  to  discontinue  the  news  altogether  or  accept 
it  on  faith.” 

Mr.  Bundy  also  objected  to  that  “official  sjxikesman”  crutch  saying 
it  prcxluces  “the  greatest  guessing  game  on  earth  in  which  the  editors 
always  know,  the  government  usually  knows,  and  the  public  seldom 
knows  what  is  going  on.”  For  that  he  would  substitute  the  system 
which  places  the  entire  stor)'  ujxm  the  responsiliility  of  the  individual 
reporter  without  attribution  to  anyone. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  deterioration  of  the  “Lindley  Rule”  in 
Washington  has  lieen  the  number  of  times  rejxirters  have  been  bunied 
or  repudiated  by  denials  after  they  accepted  infonnation  in  that  way 
in  gocxl  faith. 

In  the  vernacular  the  .American  reader  asks  more  and  more  “Sez 
who?”  and  rejiorters  as  well  as  editors  mindful  of  that  fact  are  trying 
to  tell  him.  If  the  reader  discounts  news  attributed  to  an  anonymous 
source  will  he  believe  it  any  more  if  the  reporter  chx'sn’t  cite  any 
source?  Fhe  name  of  the  game  tcxlay  is  that  the  reader  will  believe 
it  more  if  the  source  is  specific  and  authoritative. 


England  vs  U.S. 

ne  of  the  barbs  directed  at  the  T.S.  press  by  Sir  (xcil  King  of  the 
London  Minor  in  his  talk  before  the  .Vmeritan  Scxriety  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  concerned  the  numlxT  of  so-called  “monopoly”  cities 
without  comj)etition.  “One  of  the  problems  of  the  .\merican  press,” 
he  said,  “is  the  evident  tc)r|X)r  induced  by  monojxily.  In  this  land 
whose  newspapers  ring  with  the  virtues  of  free  commercial  coinj>etition 
no  institution  is  so  sheltered  Irom  its  bracing  effects  as  are  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.” 

Suc'ii  a  quotable  phrase  is  often  reeled  off  with  a  straight  face  as 
if  the  one-newspaper  town  is  an  . Vmeritan  phenomenon.  Let’s  take  a 
Itxjk. 

According  to  E!i:P’s  19(57  International  Year  Bcxik,  there  are  57 
new'spaper  towns  and  cities  in  England.  Forty-four  of  them  have  only 
one  morning  or  evening  daily.  .Vn  additional  10  have  a  morning- 
evening  combination  under  one  ownership.  That  leaves  three  comj>e- 
titive  cities. 

What  makes  it  all  right  in  England  and  all  wrong  in  the  U.S.? 


*'But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  | 
shall  he  added  unto  you."  Matthew  6:33 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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Greece — It ’s  Beautiful! 
Reporting  a  Coup  d’Etat 


(Edward  Hotaling,  who  sent 
this  report  to  E&P,  has  spent 
several  years  abroad  in  journal¬ 
istic  occupations  since  workinK 
for  the  Hartford  Times.  He  was 
an  editor  and  local  reporter  on 
the  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
Paris  and  also  wrote  for  the 
Tehran  Journal  in  Iran.) 


By  Edward  Hotaling 

Athens 

I  had  sworn  off  reporting  for 
the  time  being  after  leaving  the 
Paris  Trib. 

I  was  happily  installed  in 
Greece — to  see  the  place,  to  write 
some  ideas  out  of  my  system 
and  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get 
farther  East  on  the  oriental 
route  home  to  New  York.  It  was 
lovely. 

There  had  been  a  political 
crisis  in  Greece  for  a  month 
according  to  the  foreign  news¬ 
papers — for  two  years  according 
to  the  Greek  press.  Forever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  historians. 

You  wouldn’t  have  known  it 
from  watching  the  Athenians 
getting  into  the  swing  of  Spring¬ 
time  evenings  in  the  taverns  and 
weekends  in  the  country,  or  from 
seeing  the  tourists  already  pour¬ 
ing  in. 

The  way  the  Acropolis  looked 
that  morning  from  the  terrace 
of  my  old  hotel,  it  was  going  to 
be  another  beautiful  day  in 
sunny  Greece,  a  blue  sea  and 
white  marble  day.  I  was  going 
to  the  beach  with  a  French  girl. 

Suddenly,  Empty  Streets 

Suddenly,  there  were  empty 
streets,  soldiers,  and  a  nightfall 
of  fear  and  shots  in  the  dark. 
Suddenly  I  was  reporting  again, 
but  this  is  meant  to  be  about 
those  who  hadn’t  stopped. 

There  were  no  newspapers 
that  Friday  morning,  April  21. 
There  was  only  the  state  radio, 
now  under  Army  control  telling 
people  that  constitutional  free¬ 
doms  had  lieen  suspended  by 
royal  decree. 

And  also  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Radio,  which  was  allowed 


to  broadcast  minimal  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  “internal  security 
problem”  and  to  tell  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel  that  anyone  on  the  streets 
after  sundown  “will  be  shot 
down  without  further  notice.” 
It  didn’t  seem  like  much  of  a 
first  notice. 

There  was  something  about 
yesterday’s  peace  and  relative 
freedom  and  today’s  sudden  state 
of  siege  that  was  not  quite  be¬ 
lievable.  Not  in  Greece  today. 
Perhaps  it  should  have  been,  but 
it  wasn’t. 

The  people  never  got  the  news¬ 
papers  that  had  gone  to  bed  with 
reports  of  Andreas  Papandreou’s 
speech  of  the  night  before,  and 
desperate  stop-press  announce¬ 
ments  of  a  breaking  story. 

Andreas  Papandreou  had 
warned  that  the  governing 
minority,  the  rightist  National 
Radical  Union  (ERE),  was 
afraid  that  it  couldn’t  win  the 
elections,  that  he  and  other 
leaders  of  the  centrist  and  leftist 
Center  Union  might  now  be 
arrested,  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a  coalition  of  army  officers 
and  a  “judicial  junta”  of  court 
officials  who  wanted  power. 

Bulletins  Snuffed  Out 

The  stop-press  announcements 
that  never  hit  the  streets  pretty 
much  confirmed  his  predictions. 
As  these  bulletins  on  the  putsch 
were  being  rushed  into  type, 
Papandreou  was  being  arrested. 

A  few  hours  later,  around 
6:30  in  the  morning.  Bill  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  of  CBS  was  awakened 
by  a  telephone  call  sending  him 
to  Athens  and  ruining  his  29th 
birthday.  At  about  the  same 
time  Athens  was  waking  to  the 


radio  voice  of  the  Army.  It  had 
been  monitored  abroad. 

It  was  a  day  of  fear  and  un¬ 
certainty  for  the  Greeks.  For  the 
journalists,  it  was  one  of  frus¬ 
tration.  Those  who  were  in 
could  not  get  out,  those  who 
were  out  could  not  get  in. 

Taking  along  three  others — a 
Canadian,  a  Dane  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can — New  York  Daily  News 
man,  David  Burk,  talked  his  way 
in  English  and  Greek  past  the 
heavily  guarded  palace  and  to 
the  radio  building  in  the  royal 
park,  but  we  could  get  no 
farther.  The  officers  enjoyed 
practicing  their  English  in  the 
sun,  but  the  doors  were  closed. 
It  seemed  that  way  all  over 
Athens. 

If  you  had  anything,  as  young 
Bob  MacDonald  who’s  been  on 
top  of  things  here  for  the 
Toronto  Star  and  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  had, 
you  should  have  filed  it  when  it 
was  a  strong  hunch — in  the  days 
before.  But  hunches  are  always 
strong  after  the  fact.  It  was  a 
day  of  useless  second  guesses. 

Move  .Stories  Via  U.SIS 

Yet,  two  guys  got  out  and  one 
group  got  in. 

Mario  Modiano,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Phil  Dopoulos, 
of  the  AP  and  NBC,  got  stories 
to  the  USIS  offices,  which  sent 
them  out  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  about  10  p.m.  Friday  as 
an  unbylined  pool  report  for  all 
agencies. 

By  that  time  a  private  Lear 
Company  “Executive  Jet”  had 
been  met  by  machine  guns  at 
Athens  airport  where  it  had 
stopped  “en  route  to  Istanbul” 


and  ostensibly  to  get  fuel,  but  in 
fact  to  unload  ABC,  Time-Life, 
UPI  and  Italian  reporters.  It 
was  turned  back  to  Rome.  This 
was  the  situation  as  it  was  re¬ 
ported  to  McLaughlin  in  Rome. 

He  had  the  second  six-seat 
Lear  jet  out  of  Rome,  piloted 
and  co-piloted  by  Dutchmen  who 
came  down  from  the  Adenauer 
funeral  in  Germany.  He,  CBS 
cameraman  Claude  Favier  and 
soundman  Claude  Giorgetti  had 
ridden  to  Rome’s  Ciampino  air¬ 
port,  which  handles  charter 
flights,  in  two  taxis  with  a  gen¬ 
darme  sitting  on  28  pieces  of 
equipment. 

They  had  invited  along  re¬ 
porters  from  Italian  television. 
La  Stampa  and  II  Giomo.  They 
were  immediately  packed  into 
the  jet  which  had  a  maximum 
visibility  of  1,000  feet  when  it 
landed  in  a  thunderstorm  in 
Brendisi  where  the  visibility  was 
800  feet,  at  about  2:30  Saturday 
morning. 

First  Bylined  Piece 

When  they  reached  Athens  at 
5:30,  the  airport  had  opened  and 
they  were  the  first  in. 

Several  hours  later  Dopoulos 
got  out  what  may  have  been  the 
first  by-lined  piece:  about  a 
thousand  words,  again  on  the 
State  Department  wire.  It  was 
released  at  noon  GMT. 

Meanwhile,  CBS  equipment 
was  impounded  at  the  airport, 
but  the  crew  smuggled  in  a 
camera  and  a  tape  recorder.  By 
Saturday  morning  civilian  air¬ 
liners  could  leave  Athens.  CBS 
used  couriers  to  get  out  its 
stringer’s  illegal  first-day  film 
as  well  as  Favier’s  and  Italian 
{Continued  on  page  44B) 
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Short  Takes 

Another  new  feature  on  the  front 
page  today  is  “Georgia  News  Notes,”  a 
dairy  of  brief  state  items  of  recent  date. 

— Louisville  (Ga.)  News  and  Farmer, 

• 

President  Johnson  and  French  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  de  Gaulle  exhanged  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  handshakes  and  pleasantries. — 
New  York  World  Journal  Triburte. 

• 

A  brighter  cost  of  loving  picture  was 
reported  by  the  Labor  Department. — 
United  Press  International. 
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Blue  hydrangea  should  not  be  pruned 
now.  Wait  until  after  the  owners  turn 
greenish,  then  remove  them  to  strong, 
new  basal  shoots. — Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

She  holds  a  Masher’s  degree  from  Cal. 
— San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

m 

The  West  German  government  made 
ready  to  pay  Adenauer  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  tribute  at  a  stale  funeral. — Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Daily  Gazette. 

• 

None  were  seriously  injured  when  the 
crowd  pelted  them  with  bricks  and  socks. 
— Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 
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This  newsphoto  has  just  won  th 
its  22nd  Pulitzer  Prize. 
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JackThornellofThe  Associated  Press 
New  Orleans  bureau  won  this  year's  Pulitzer 
award  tor  his  outstandiniz  work. 


For  quality  in  news  and  newsphotos. 

The  Associated  Press 

\'our  Indispensable  News  Service. 
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Now. .  .beef  up 
your  school  program 
with  low-priced 
sound  filmstrips 

(Produced  with  your  logo  by  The  New  YorkTimes) 


Programs  for  1967-1968: 

Russia;  50  Years  of  Revolution 

The  U.  S.  Economy 

Target:  The  Moon 

The  Arab  World 

The  War  on  Crime 

Southeast  Asia 

The  Generation  Under  25 

The  Presidential  Sweepstakes 


This  year  you  can  add  outstanding  new  sound  filmstrips  •  Duplicating  master  of  a  map,  graph  or  chart  which 
on  current  affairs  to  your  "newspaper  in  the  classroom"  can  be  used  to  run  off  copies  for  individual  student  use. 


program. 

Produced  by  The  New  York  Times,  these  deluxe 
packages  arrive  with  your  identification— your  mailing 
labels,  your  logo.  And  the  cost  is  so  low  you  can  dis¬ 
tribute  them  to  each  of  your  schools  for  their  perma¬ 
nent  collection. 

A  new  program  is  produced  monthly,  October 
through  May.  Each  package  contains: 

•  A  filmstrip  covering  a  topic  in  the  forefront  of  the 
news . . .  with  your  logo. 

•  A  1 2"  LP  record  with  commentary  on  each  frame, 
plus  sound  effects,  music  and  voices  of  people  making 
the  news. 

•  Detailed  teacher’s  manual  with  suggestions  for  class 
projects . . .  with  your  logo. 


The  basic  subscription  price  for  the  complete 
eight-program  series  is  $33.  Discount  rates  for  quantity 
orders  are  as  follows: 


10  to  24  subscriptions . $47  each 

23  to  49  . $43  ” 

30  to  99  . $39  ” 

I  00  and  over . $33 


Note:  If  you  purchase  less  than  10  subscriptions,  no  logo — neither 
yours  nor  The  New  York  Times — will  appear  on  these  materials.  (Only 
a  small  Times  copyright  line.) 

For  full  details,  write:  Benjamin  Handelman,  Book  and 
Educational  Division,  The  New  York  Times,  Times 
Square,  New  York,  N. Y.  1 0036 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Louisville  and  Milwaukee 
Win  Pulitzer  Gold  Medals 


Conservation  Campaigns  Honored; 
Newsmen  Awarded  Other  Prizes 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Continuing  campaigns  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  re- 
ources  won  gold  medals  emble¬ 
matic  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Meritorious  Public  Service  for 
both  the  Loniaville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Neither  the  campaigns  nor 
the  newspapers  are  connected. 
The  Courier-Journal  won  its 
medal,  according  to  the  citation, 
“for  its  successful  campaign  to 
control  the  Kentucky  strip  min¬ 
ing  industry.” 

The  newspaper’s  movement  to 
save  the  beauty  of  the  Kentucky 
countryside  began  in  1964  with 
the  publication  of  a  section, 
“Kentucky’s  Ravaged  Land,” 
and  continued  unabated  in  196.5 
and  1966.  Last  year,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Geneial  Assembly  passed 
what  has  been  called  the  na¬ 
tion’s  toughest  strip  mining  con¬ 
trol  law  and  the  Governor  signed 
it.  The  Courier-Journal  was 
credited  with  making  the  legis¬ 
lation  possible. 

The  Milwaukee  Jouinal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  citation,  was  re¬ 
warded  “for  its  successful  cam- 


l)aign  to  stiffen  the  laws  against 
water  pollution  in  Wisconsin.” 

After  several  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  work  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  the  state’s  laws 
against  water  pollution,  the 
Journal  in  1966  published  a 
three-part  series  in  its  Picture 
Journal,  illustrated  with  color 
photographs,  al>out  the  ravages 
of  polluted  water.  The  campaign 
was  credited  with  influencing 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to 
pass  a  $;?()(),()00,00()  water  pollu¬ 
tion  control  law. 

The  only  other  Meritorious 
Public  Service  Awards  given  to 
two  newspapers  was  in  1951, 
when  the  .Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
and  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle 
won  for  crime  reporting  in  un¬ 
connected  campaigns,  and  in 
1953  when  two  weeklies,  the 
Wliiteville  (N.C.)  Newu  Re¬ 
porter  and  Tabor  City  (N.C.) 
Tribune  were  honored  for  fight¬ 
ing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Local  Reporting— (General 

Robert  Vernon  Cox,  a  40-year- 
old  reporter  for  the  Chambere- 
bury  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  won 


the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  General 
Local  Reporting  by  his  coverage 
of  an  outlaw  sniper’s  reign  of 
terror  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains  until  the  fugitive  was 
shot  and  killed. 

Cox,  the  father  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  had  been  a  newspaperman 
for  only  eight  years  and  was  a 
sports  writer  on  his  newsj)aper, 
which  has  15,000  circulation,  at 
the  time  of  his  exploit.  He  is 
now  city  editor. 

He  had  been  covering  raids  by 
the  “Mountain  Man,”  as  he  was 
known  in  the  area  around  Shade 
Gap,  Pa.,  for  almost  a  year 
when  the  fugitive  abducted  17- 
year-old  Peggy  Ann  Rradnick 
on  May  11,  1966.  From  then 
until  the  sniper  was  killed  by  a 
sharpshooter  on  May  18  and 
Ann  was  released  un¬ 
harmed,  Cox  covered  the  story 
for  the  Associated  Press  as  well 
as  for  his  own  newspaper  and 
frequently  was  first  with  im¬ 
portant  details  on  the  manhunt. 

Cox  was  Iwrn  in  Chambers- 
burg  and  was  graduated  from 
the  local  high  school. 

l.ocal  Reporting— Special 

Gene  Miller,  Miami  Herald, 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Special  Local  Reporting  by 
helping  to  free  two  persons 
wrongfully  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der.  The  cases  were  not  con¬ 
nected.  Both  prisoners  won  their 


freedom  in  1966  through  his 
efforts. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University,  in  making  the 
award,  cited  his  initiative  and 
the  skillfulness  of  his  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Miller’s  work  began  in  1963, 
when  he  wrote  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Katherin  Hampton,  who  had 
gone  to  prison  for  life  in  Louis¬ 
iana  in  1960  upon  her  conviction 
for  two  murders.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  subsequently  showed  she 
had  been  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  slayings 
at  the  time  they  were  committed. 
On  Nov.  30,  1966,  the  Louisiana 
Parole  Board  commuted  her 
sentence  and  set  her  free. 

While  he  was  investigating 
the  Hampton  case,  the  reporter 
came  across  what  he  believed  to 
be  flaws  in  the  case  of  Joseph 
Shea,  an  airman  convicted  of 
murder  in  Miami  in  1959  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  life.  The 
reporter  built  up  evidence  that 
led  to  a  retrial,  as  a  result  of 
which  another  Miami  jury  voted 
unanimously  to  acquit  Shea  on 
Feb.  19,  1966. 

Earlier  this  year  Miller  won 
the  Hey  wood  Broun  Award  for 
the  same  achievements. 

Miller  worked  on  the  Evan.'i- 
I'ille  (Ind.)  Pre.'ut  as  a  boy — 
he  was  born  in  Evansville  in 
1928  —  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Indiana 
in  1950.  .\fter  Army  service 
and  newspaper  work  in  Indiana, 
New  York  and  Virginia,  he 
joined  the  Miami  Herald  in  1957 
as  a  reporter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  have  four  children. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 

.Meritorious  Public  Service  —  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wi.s.)  Journal. 

Local  Reporting  —  (General  —  Robert 
V’.  Cox,  C'hambersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion. 

Local  Reporting  —  Special  —  Gene 
-Miller,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

National  Reporting  —  Stanley  Penn 
and  Monroe  Karmin,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

International  Reporting  —  R.  John 
Hughes,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Fklitorial  Writing  —  Eugene  Patterson, 
.\tlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Editorial  Cartooning  —  Patrick  B.  Oli- 
phant,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

News  Photography  —  Jack  R.  Thorn- 
ell,  Associated  Press. 
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KOOKY  GIFTS,  back-slapping,  handshaking  and  a  standing  ovation 
from  his  colleagues  in  the  Miami  Herald  newsroom  greeted  Gene 
Miller  when  he  returned  to  work  after  his  day  off.  He  learned  at 
a  picnic  he  had  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  "investigative  reporting." 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


.National  Reporting 

Two  Trail  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porters,  Monroe  W.  Karmin  and 
Stanley  W.  Penn,  share  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  National  Re¬ 
porting  as  a  result  of  their  re¬ 
porting  that  exposed  a  link  be¬ 
tween  American  crime  and 
gambling  in  the  Bahamas.  Most 
of  their  work  was  done  in  the 
United  States. 

Their  inquirj’  led  the  Econo- 
mmt,  influential  British  publica¬ 
tion  to  demand  an  investigation 
by  the  British  Government.  Ba¬ 
hamian  opposition  parties  made 
the  case  an  election  issue  and 
the  ruling  party  was  over¬ 
thrown. 

After  the  Wall  Sti-eet  Jour¬ 
nal’s  expose,  published  Oct.  5, 
196fi,  under  “Las  Vegas  East,” 
three  gamblers  wanted  by  U.S. 
authorities  resigned  from  a 
gambling  casino  at  Freeport, 
Grand  Bahama  Island.  An  in- 
quii-y  was  demanded  subse¬ 
quently  into  charges  that  the 
proceeds  of  gambling  in  the 
Bahamas  to  some  extent  helped 
to  finance  the  activities  of  some 
American  criminals. 

The  election  triumph  of  the 
Progressive  Liberal  Party  on 
Jan.  10,  1967,  was  attributed  in 
l>art  to  the  investigation  by  the 
Kami  in- Penn  team. 

The  WSJ  team  also  won  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award. 

Penn,  39,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  attended  Brooklyn 
College  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  He  joined 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  1952. 

Karmin,  38,  was  born  in  Min- 
eola,  N.Y.,  and  is  a  griaduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  staff  since  1953,  mostly  in 
the  Washington  bureau,  and  he 
is  now  a  specialist  on  urban  af¬ 
fairs  and  civil  rights. 

*  * 

International  Reporting 

R.  John  Hughes,  Far  East 
correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  ivas  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporting  “for  his  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  of  the  attempted 
Communist  coup  in  Indonesia  in 
1965  and  the  purge  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1965-66.” 

Hughes  was  born  (1930)  in 
South  Wales,  was  educated  in 
England  and  at  16  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Durban  (South 
Africa)  Natal  Mercury.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  London  four  years 
later  and  served  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  and  Reu¬ 
ters. 


He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1954  to  work  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  he  has 
covered  stories  for  it  in  Africa, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia.  He 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1961  and  he  has  been 
the  Monitor’s  Far  East  corres¬ 
pondent,  based  in  Hong  Kong, 
since  1964. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Editorial  Vi’riling 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constihition, 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Writing.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  protest  the  plan  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  seat  Julian  Bond,  a 
Negro  elected  as  a  State  Repre¬ 
sentative  despite  his  critical 
views  of  the  Selective  Service 
law  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Al¬ 
though  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
supports  the  Johnson  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  Vietnam  policies,  its 
editors  argued  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
seat  Bond. 

When  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  that  Bond  was 
entitled  to  his  seat,  Patterson 
wrote : 

“Net  results  of  this  contro¬ 
versy,  which  the  Legislature 
should  never  have  initiated, 
have  been  to  make  Julian  Bond 
famous,  spread  his  views,  revive 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  and  dam¬ 
age  Georgia’s  claim  to  being  a 
State  of  wisdom,  justice  or  mod¬ 
eration.  That  was  a  mighty  poor 
return  on  one  day’s  blowoff  in 
the  Legislature.” 

Patterson  was  born  (1923)  in 
.\del,  Ga.,  and  w’as  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1943  with  an  A.  B.  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  World  War  II,  he 
was  a  platoon  leader  in  the  10th 
Armored  Division  in  Europe 
and  won  a  Silver  Star  and  a 
Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf 
cluster  for  gallantry  in  action. 
He  left  the  service  as  a  captain. 

After  working  as  a  reporter 
in  Temple,  Tex.,  and  Macon,  Ga., 
Patterson  joined  the  United 
Press  in  1948,  serving  as  At¬ 
lanta  bureau  manager.  South 
Carolina  manager.  New  York 
night  manager,  and  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  He  became  executive  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1956  and  was  named 
editor  of  the  Constitution  in 
1960. 

*  *  * 

Editorial  (Cartooning 

Patrick  B.  Oliphant,  31-year- 
old,  Australian-born  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Denver  Post, 
won  the  Pulitzer  for  Editorial 
Cartooning  on  the  basis  of 
selected  cartoons  from  his  work 
in  1966.  He,  too,  collected  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  prize. 


One  example,  published  Feb. 
1,  1966,  showed  Ho  Chi  Minh 
holding  the  body  of  a  war  vic¬ 
tim.  The  caption  read:  “They 
Won’t  Get  Us  To  The  Confer¬ 
ence  Table,  Will  They?” 

Oliphant  was  born  in  Adelaide 
(1935)  and  in  1953  became  a 
copy  boy  for  the  Adelaide  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  A  year  later,  he  became 
a  trainee  artist  and  began 
diawdng  editorial  cartoons.  He 
joined  the  Denver  Post  as  an 
editorial  cartoonist  in  1964.  His 
cartoons  are  distributed  to  more 
than  80  newspapers  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  SjTidicate. 

*  *  * 

Photography 

Jack  R.  Thornell,  27-year-old 
photographer  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Photography  for  his  picture 
of  the  shooting  of  James  Mere¬ 
dith  by  a  roadside  sniper  near 
Hernando,  Miss.,  June  6,  1966. 
Meredith  was  wounded  while 
marching  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  encourage 
voter  registration  among  Ne¬ 
groes. 

The  photo  showed  Meredith  on 
his  knees  in  the  highway,  and 
the  face  of  the  man  who  shot 
him  could  be  seen  in  the  bushes. 

If  someone  in  the  Army  had 
not  made  an  error.  Jack  Thor¬ 
nell  might  be  repairing  radio 
sets  instead  of  working  a  cam¬ 
era  for  the  AP.  He  served  in 
the  Army  from  1957  to  1960. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  service 
he  was  slated  to  become  a  I'adio 
repairman.  A  mixup  in  names 
sent  him  to  the  Army  photogra¬ 
phy  school  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.J.,  and  once  he  got  the  feel 
of  a  camera,  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  do  for  a  career. 

“You’re  kidding,”  Thornell 
said  when  notified  of  his  prize. 
He  was  plajdng  on  the  floor  at 
his  Metairie,  La.,  home  with  his 
daughter,  Candice,  16  months, 
when  the  phone  rang.  Thornell 
said  later  that  he  had  carried 
Candice  to  the  phone  and  almost 
dropped  her  when  he  got  the 
news. 

Thornell,  a  native  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  joined  the  AP  at 
New'  Orleans,  where  he  is  still 
assigned,  in  September  1964 
after  working  four  years  as  a 
photographer  for  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

Rift  Dist'lfHied 

The  New  York  Tunes  on  May 
2  published  a  story  by  Maurice 
Carroll  w’hich  reported: 

“The  Pulitzer  Prize  advisory 
board  rejected  a  journalism 
jury’s  suggestion  that  the  award 
for  international  reporting  go  to 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  for  his  Hanoi  articles. 
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The  Times  report  stated : 

“The  story  of  the  split-vote 
rejection  by  the  advisory  Iniard 

—  recalling  past  squabbles  over 
drama,  music  and  book  awards 

—  w'as  reported  in  the  St.  l.ouis 
Post-Dispatch,  published  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr. 

“Mr.  Pulitzer  is  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board.  His  grand¬ 
father  established  the  prizes. 

“In  awarding  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
a  jury  of  experts  submits  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  advisory 
board,  which  is  made  up  of  12 
newspapermen,  the  president  of 
Columbia  University  and  a  non¬ 
voting  secretary.  The  board 
passes  its  recommendations 
along  to  the  trustees  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  who  vote  the  awards. 

4  lu  1  fur  Salisbury 

“The  five-member  jury  on  in¬ 
ternational  reporting  voted  4  to 
1  to  give  the  award  to  Mr.  Sal¬ 
isbury',  according  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

“The  jury’s  recommendation 
said  that  the  stories,  which  were 
front-page  news  all  over  the 
W’orld,  had  shown  ‘enterprise, 
w'orld  impact  and  total  signifi¬ 
cance  [that]  outw'eighs  some 
demerits  in  on-the-spot  report¬ 
ing.’  ” 

The  Times  story,  further 
along,  stated: 

“The  advisory  board  vote  for 
Mr.  Hughes  over  Mr.  Salisbury 
was  6  to  5,  the  Associated  Press 
said,  quoting  a  source  who  did 
not  want  to  be  identified.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  asserted  that  the  advisory 
board  had  made  “a  serious  mis¬ 
take”  in  disregarding  the  jury’s 
recommendation.  Salisbury’s  re¬ 
ports,  the  editorial  stated,  were 
“the  first  work  in  his  field  (in¬ 
ternational  reporting)  during 
1966.” 

Several  editors  w'ho  didn’t 
want  to  be  drawn  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  remarked  that  jury 
lists  in  the  annual  awards  have 
been  disregarded  by  the  advi¬ 
sory  board  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  $1,- 
000  to  individuals.  The  awards 
are  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University. 

• 

College  Honors  Pulliam 
with  Jounialisin  Award 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  Indianapolis  New’spapers  Inc., 
and  of  the  Phoenix  (Arizona) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity  National  Journalism 
Award,  April  28,  during  the 
university’s  annual  Journalism 
Honors  Banquet. 
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Bar  Group  Modifies 
Fair  Trial  Proposals 


Chicago 

Several  revisions  in  its  fair 
trial  and  free  press  recommen¬ 
dations  released  last  October 
were  announced  this  week  by 
the  American  Bar  Association 
advisory  committee  headed  by 
Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of 
Boston. 

The  amendments,  approved  by 
the  10-member  committee,  were 
based  upon  an  evaluation  of 
comments  and  suggestions  from 
media  and  bar  sources  during 
the  six  months  since  the  tenta¬ 
tive  recommendations  were  made 
public.  The  proposed  changes 
were  formulated  at  an  April  21- 
22  committee  meeting  in  New 
York  and  discussed  in  a  joint 
session  April  22  with  represent¬ 
atives  of  news  media. 

The  principal  revisions  would: 

•  Modify  the  proposed 
strengthened  canon  of  ethics 
banning  prejudicial  public  state¬ 
ments  by  attorneys  to  provide 
that  restrictions  would  apply 
until  the  imposition  of  sentence 
in  the  trial  court,  but  not 
throughout  the  time  the  case 
may  be  pending  in  appellate 
courts. 

•  Allow  police  departments 
and  other  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  a  “reasonable  time”  to 
adopt  their  own  internal  rules 
governing  release  of  crime  news 
during  the  critical  pre-trial  and 
trial  period.  If  they  failed  to  do 
so,  steps  could  be  taken  to  im¬ 
plement  the  recommendations  by 
rule  of  court,  or  by  legislation. 

Fine  Provision  Cut 

•  Narrow  the  proposals  with 
respect  to  use  of  the  contempt 
power,  and  eliminate  an  earlier 
recommendation  that  proceeds 
of  a  contempt  fine  could  be  as¬ 
signed  by  the  court  to  reimburse 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
for  added  costs  incurred  by  him 
as  a  result  of  the  contempt. 

•  Place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  appropriateness  of  the  re¬ 
lease,  by  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  of  essential  information 
about  arrests,  charges,  and  evi¬ 
dence  seized.  This  change  was 
designed  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  of  secret  arrests  and 
secret  law  enforcement. 

The  i*evisions  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  recommendations 
to  be  submitted  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  ABA  Section  of 
Judicial  Administration,  and  the 
Section  of  Criminal  Law,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Honolulu  Aug.  1-10. 

A  statement  issued  by  the 
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committee  stressed  that  the  basic 
approach — that  of  urging  the 
bar  and  the  law  enforcement 
branch  to  put  their  own  houses 
in  order  and  of  enhancing  the 
judicial  remedies  available  when 
the  right  to  fair  trial  is 
threatened — has  been  retained. 

“The  principal  purpose  of  the 
changes  has  been  to  clarify  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  recommendations,  to 
respond  to  certain  criticisms  of 
undue  breadth  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  believed  were  justified, 
and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
regulate  themselves  with  respect 
to  the  disclosure  of  potentially 
prejudicial  material  in  advance 
of  or  during  a  criminal  trial,” 
the  Committee  stated. 

S<*lf-Keaulaliun 

Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  major  revisions: 

“(1)  While  retaining,  in  modi¬ 
fied  form,  the  essential  provi¬ 
sions  of  its  proposed  canon  of 
ethics  governing  attorneys,  the 
Committee  has  narrowed  and 
clarified  the  specific  restrictions 
on  public  statements  after  the 
verdict,  so  that  they  apply  only 
pending  the  imposition  of  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  trial  court  and  not 
while  the  case  is  pending  ‘in 
any  court.'  In  addition,  while 
recognizing  that  jurisdictions 
differ  on  the  point,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  has  confined  its  recom¬ 
mended  sanctions  for  violation 
of  the  proposed  canon  to  dis¬ 
ciplinary  proceedings  and  has 
eliminated  its  proposal  for  use 
of  the  contempt  power. 

“(2)  With  respect  to  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  remains  convinced  that  re¬ 
strictions  on  release  of  certain 
information  during  the  critical 
pretrial  and  trial  periods  is 
essential  if  the  right  of  fair 
trial  is  to  be  preserved  and 
strengthened.  In  many  communi¬ 
ties,  however,  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  recent 
months  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
effective  self-regulation  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  In  view  of  this 
development,  the  Committee  is 
now  recommending  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  adopt  their 
own  regulations  governing  this 
matter,  and  that  only  in  the 
event  that  they  fail  to  do  so 
should  steps  be  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  recommendations  by 
court  rule  or  by  legislative 
action.  In  addition,  in  recom¬ 
mending  regulations  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  adopt, 
the  Committee  has  sought  to 
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place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
appropriateness  of  releasing 
certain  information,  including 
the  fact  and  circumstances  of 
arrest  and  the  nature  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  charge,  in  order 
to  guard  agrainst  the  danger  of 
secret  arrests  and  secret  law 
enforcement. 

Use  of  Contempt  Power 

“(3)  With  respect  to  its  pro¬ 
posals  for  limited  use  of  the 
contempt  power,  the  Committee 
believes,  as  stated  in  its  original 
draft,  that  there  are  certain 
instances  when  the  use  of  that 
power  is  appropriate  and  fully 
consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
but  it  has  attempted  to  clarify 
those  instances  still  further.  As 
modified,  the  recommendation  is 


that  the  power  be  exercised  (1)] 
against  a  person  who  knowingly 
violates  a  valid  order  not  to  dis¬ 
close  information  revealed  at 
certain  closed  hearings  or  (2), 
against  a  person  who  during  tha 
course  of  an  ongoing  trial  by 
jury  makes  a  statement  relating 
to  the  defendant  or  to  the  case 
itself  that  goes  beyond  the  trial 
record,  that  is  ‘wilfully  designed’ 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  trial, 
and  that  seriously  thi-eatens  to 
have  such  an  effect.  Also,  the 
further  recommendation  that  the 
proceeds  of  a  contempt  fine  may 
l)e  used  to  reimburse  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  case  for  additional 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
contempt  has  been  deleted  as 
peripheral  to  the  major  pui  i)ose 
of  the  Committee’s  proposals.” 


N.Y.  News  Agrees 
On  Printers’  Boost 


Although  tentative  agreement 
l)etween  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  and  the  New  York  News 
(April  28)  removed  the  imme- 
(liate  fiammability  from  negotia¬ 
tions  affecting  five  newspapers, 
complicated  issues  involving 
nine  other  unions  remained  to 
be  resolved. 

The  pact  between  the  printers 
and  the  News,  reached  after  a 
disruptive  series  of  work  stop¬ 
pages  (chapel  meetings)  in  the 
composing  room,  was  hailed  as 
“precedent-setting”  and  the  key 
to  similiar  three-year  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  other  craft  un¬ 
ions  and  the  Guild. 

The  agreement,  subject  to 
membership  ratification  pro¬ 
vides  the  printers  with  an  8% 
pay  rise  in  the  first  year  — 
i-etroactive  to  March  31  —  6% 
the  second,  and  6%  the  third, 
compounded.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  total  increase  will 
amount  to  21%. 

Contract  Content 

Bertram  Powers,  the  printers’ 
leader  said  the  increase  over  the 
span  of  the  proposed  contract 
will  boost  wages  from  $151.8.5 
weekly  on  the  day  shift  to 
$184.27.  Also  in  the  package 
are  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
clause  open  each  year,  shorter 
hours  for  night  workers  and  im¬ 
proved  fringe  benefits.  The  cost 
of  “fringes”  will  not  be  deducted 
from  wage  increases  which 
when  adjusted  will  amount  to 
$12.07  in  the  first  year,  $10  in 
the  second,  $10.35  in  the  third. 

Two  weeks  before  acceptance 
of  the  tentative  contract.  Powers 
had  rejected  a  16%  pay  pack¬ 
age  described  by  publisher 
sources  “as  the  most  generous 
to  be  made  in  the  newspaper 


business,”  and  as  resulting  from 
“lead-pipe  blackmail  tactics.” 
The  “Big  6”  leader  called  work¬ 
stopping  union  meetings  in  the 
News  composing  room  that 
lasted  15  minutes  when  they 
began  with  expiration  of  the 
old  contract,  March  30.  They 
were  running  up  to  five  hours 
thrice  a  day  when  the  new  jiact 
was  reached. 

Hailing  the  printers’  agree¬ 
ment,  Charles  A.  McNally,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  said 
“everybody  felt  it  was  a  good 
settlement.”  His  comment  fol¬ 
lowed  a  meeting  of  the  nine 
other  unions  with  the  printers 
in  the  offices  of  the  Publishers 
As.sociation  of  New  York  City. 

Indicating  that  they  consid¬ 
ered  the  proposed  contract  a 
pace-setter,  these  were  among 
the  comments  made  by  leaders 
of  other  unions: 

“I  hope  the  publishers  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  have  to  offer  us 
the  same  percentage  formula  on 
salaries.”  —  Thomas  J.  Mur¬ 
phy,  New  York  Newsjjaper 
Guild. 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  wouldn’t 
offer  it  to  the  other  unions.  As 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  it’s  now 
on  the  table.”  —  Salvatore  lac- 
cio.  Machinists. 

“There’s  never  been  a  settle¬ 
ment  like  this.  It  should  strbilize 
things  in  the  industry.”  — 
Joseph  Baer,  Deliverers. 

The  newspapers  involved  in 
the  negotiations  are  the  News, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  World 
Journal  Tribune,  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  and  the  Long  Island 
Star-Journal,  all  members  of 
the  Publishers  Association.  The 
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LYM  HBIRG  EDITORIAL 


‘Brotherhood’  Reply 
To  Negro  Complaint 


don’t  scare  us  by  rocking  the 
boat;  newsmen  are  expendable. 
We  disagi-ee  most  emphatically. 
Our  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  are  not  expendable  and 
they  are  individually  convinced 
of  this  fact  just  as  strongly  as 
are  their  employers.  .  . 

“Allegedly  in  the  cause  of 
brotherhood,  a  group  of  Lynch¬ 


burg  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals  have  issued  an  open  in- 
vitation,  disseminated  by  them 
all  over  the  country,  to  racial 
agitators  to  come  into  the  Citj’ 
of  Lynchburg  and  attack  the 
Lynchburg  newspapers  as  well 
as  other  local  institutions.  We 
hope  you  don’t  reap  the  whirl¬ 
wind.” 


Lynch Bi  RG,  Va. 

The  Xeu's  and  the  Advance 
replied  (Ai)ril  27)  in  a  common 
editorial  to  a  group  which  had 
circulated  a  letter  accusing 
them  of  discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  news  columns. 

The  reply  to  the  “open  letter” 
stated : 

“To  the  group  in  whose  names 
the  letter  was  sent  we  are  re¬ 
turning  a  message  straight 
from  the  Good  Book:  If  you  ai’e 
really  interested  in  helping  the 
Negro  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Lynchburg,  you  must  realize 
that  brotherhood  can  nev’er  be 
achieved  by  force  or  violence  or 
economic  coercion!” 

Mrs.  John  B.  Boatwright  is 
president  of  the  publishing  cor¬ 
porations  and  other  pidncipals 
are  Thomas  R.  Glass,  Powell 
Glass  Jr.  and  Carter  Glass  III. 
The  editors  of  the  editorial 
pages  are  (News)  Philip  Light- 
foot  Scruggs  and  (Advance) 
A.  T.  Gunn  Jr. 

(Called  ‘.S’urrilous* 

The  editorial  was  entitled, 
“Don’t  Rock  the  Boat  —  News¬ 
men  Expendable.” 

It  referred  to  the  letter, 
mailed  to  many  households  in 
the  city  and  to  various  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  “scurrilous”  and  “quite 
critical”  of  the  Lynchburg  news¬ 
papers.  Then  it  took  up  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  signers  —  four 
business  organizations  and  67 
individuals,  mostly  from  the 
white  community,  as  follows: 

“It  urged  the  newspapers  to 
change  their  policies  concerning 
‘the  exclusion  of  new’s  about 
Dunbar  High  School,’  ‘the  ex¬ 
clusion  of’  Negro  deaths  from 
the  obituary  column  and  accused 
the  newspapers  of  perpetrating 
unspecified  ‘repeated  indigni¬ 
ties’  upon  ‘our  Negro  citizens’ 
The  letter  also  made  another 
vague  undocumented  charge 
‘that  the  Lynchburg  newspapers 
are  contributing  to  this  frustra¬ 
tion  and  bitterness’  of  ‘the  Ne¬ 
gro  citizens.’  ” 

The  editorial  replied  as  fol¬ 
low’s  : 

“To  refresh  the  memory  of 
our  readers  w’e  point  out  that  on 
the  last  occasion  that  our  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  cov¬ 
ered  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  meeting, 
at  the  request  of  the  Associated 
Press,  ugly  situations  developed 
and  threat  of  violence  became 
quite  imminent,  forcing  our  per¬ 
sonnel  to  leave  the  meeting 


(luite  hurriedly.  Malicious  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  the  automobile 
of  one  of  our  employees. 

“As  we  have  pointed  out  be¬ 
fore,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
resume  news  coverage  of  Dun¬ 
bar  High  School  when  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  other  citizens 
of  Lynchburg  are  assured  of  the 
protection  of  their  civil  rights 
by  the  Lynchburg  Police  Force. 

tUd  Soullicrii  Policy 

‘•The  writers  of  the  letter  fail 
to  point  out  that  the  policy  of 
the  Lynchburg  newspapers  in 
respect  to  their  obituary  col¬ 
umns  have  remained  unchanged 
for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
are  typical  of  newspapers  in 
the  South.  At  one  time  virtually 
all  newspapers  in  the  South 
printed  obituaries  in  respect  to 
white  people  only,  and  many  of 
them  still  adhere  to  this  policy. 
Some  of  the  Southern  newspa¬ 
pers  have  abandoned  obituarj’ 
columns  entirely,  except  in  some 
instances  a  few  print  the  names 
and  addresses  of  decedents  as 
vital  statistics. 

“Most  Southern  newspapers, 
as  shown  by  the  Lynchburg 
newspapers,  i)ermit  anyone,  Ne¬ 
gro  or  white,  to  put  paid  adver¬ 
tisements  concerning  obituaries 
in  the  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
display  advertisements.  North¬ 
ern  newspapers  have  avoided 
the  problem  for  many  years  by 
refusing  to  print  obituary  col¬ 
umns  and  charging  quite  stiff 
prices  for  paid  obituary  adver¬ 
tisements. 

“Actually,  the  local  Negroes, 
as  well  as  those  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  primarily  want  ‘inte¬ 
grated’  obituaries,  not  ‘free’ 
obituaries.  This  position  was 
made  quite  clear  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Lynchburg  newspa¬ 
pers  on  several  occasions  some 
yeai’S  ago  when  Negro  ‘spokes¬ 
men’  advised  us  of  their  de¬ 
mands  in  this  matter.” 

I.ong-Kange  Molive 

The  editorial  asserted  that  the 
publicity  given  to  the  letter  had 
resulted  in  misleading  news 
stories  in  other  new’spapers.  It 
continued,  as  follows: 

“In  other  words,  the  leaders 
of  the  group  have  a  long-range 
plan  to  take  over  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Lynchburg  news¬ 
papers!  That  is  one  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  which  we  get  from  the 
letter.  The  other  message  is  — 


LBJ’s  Press  Relations 
Snarled  in  Velvet  Rope 


Washington 

The  ladies  of  the  iJiess  who 
cover  White  House  social  affairs 
are  seething  because  of  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  them  at  the 
annual  diplomatic  reception 
April  26.  To  say  that  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration  had  cooled  would  be  ah 
understatement. 

Ironically,  in  the  middle  of 
the  latest  flare  up  between  the 
White  House  and  the  pi-ess  is 
Mrs.  Elizalx’th  Carpenter,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson’s  press  secretary, 
who  used  to  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rope. 

The  rope  was  the  barrier  be¬ 
hind  which  the  reporters  who 
cover  social  events  at  the  White 
House  were  confined  while  the 
President  was  greeting  diplo¬ 
mats.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  John  and  Abigail 
Adams,  the  first  occupants  of 
the  mansion,  that  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  keep  track  of  social 
events  at  the  White  House  were 
restrained  from  mingling  with 
the  guests  at  the  diplomatic  re¬ 
ception. 

As  Judith  Martin  and  Dor¬ 
othy  McCardle  described  it  in 
the  Wanhinfjton  Po.sf:  “The 
President  handled  diplomats 
frem  around  the  world  w’ith 
hugs  and  handclasps  —  but  all 
the  while  a  knot  of  hostile  peo¬ 
ple  stared  at  him  from  a  few 
feet  away.  Communications  had 
broken  down  between  the  White 
House  and  the  press,  all  over  the 
Blue  Room  floor.” 

The  restrictions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Liz  (as  she  is  called) 
Carpenter,  at  a  stormy  session 
with  reporters  the  day  before 
the  reception,  Liz  said  the  rea¬ 
son  for  herding  the  society  re¬ 
porters  behind  a  velvet  rope  was 
because  the  President  “wants  a 
chance  to  visit”  with  the  114 
chiefs  of  mission  invited  to  the 
reception  without  the  press  com¬ 
ing  between  him  and  his  guests. 
Liz  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  President  “doesn’t  w’ant  to 
be  followed  around  by  people 
with  pads  and  pencils.” 

Liz  said  responsiblity  for  the 
decision  was  hers. 

The  reaction  of  the  reporters 


was  described  by  Misses  Mar¬ 
tin  and  McCardle  this  way: 

“The  reporters,  who  normally 
dress  appropriately  for  White 
House  parties  and  who  think  of 
themselves  as  behaving  like 
ladies  were  furious.  They  wore 
street  clothes  to  the  black  tie 
reception  and  repeatedly  de¬ 
clined  glasses  of  champagne 
which  w’ere  offered  them.” 

They  quoted  one  White  House 
leporter  as  saying,  “I’ll  never 
eat  or  drink  another  thing  in 
this  house.” 

Mrs.  Carpenter  pointed  out 
that  there  were  22  other  re¬ 
porters,  “ajjpropi-iate  lepresen- 
tatives  from  U.S.I.A.  television, 
radio  and  the  press”  who  were 
attending  the  party  as  full- 
fledged  guests.  If  she  thought 
that  would  mollify  the  girls  who 
were  behind  the  rope  she  was 
mistaken.  They  charged  that  the 
White  House  was  hand-picking 
reportei-s  to  get  a  favorable 
press. 

The  President,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
be  friendly  to  the  reporters  who 
w’ere  invited  to  the  party.  One 
account  said  he  had  Betty  Beale, 
of  the  Wnshinffton  Star,  hold 
his  plate  while  he  cut  his  meat 
and  that  he  took  Newsweek’s 
Norma  Milligan  with  him  in  his 
limousine  when  he  left  the  party 
to  make  a  speech  before  the 
American  Physical  Society. 


Press  Aide  Joins 
White  House  Staff 

Washington 

Loyd  Hackler  has  joined  the 
White  House  press  staff  as  an 
associate  press  secretary.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times  for  four  years  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Information  office 
last  year  as  associate  director. 

Hackler,  41,  succeeds  Harold 
Pachio,  who  is  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion.  He  is  an  Oklahoman  and 
sei’ved  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  has  worked 
for  newspapers  in  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
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Vietnam  Differences 
Bomb  Editor’s  Pillar 


The  war  in  Vietnam  and  how 
it  should  be  treated  editorially 
has  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
a  weekly  column  and  a  conflict 
between  the  publisher  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
one  of  its  editorial  writers. 

The  bitter-sweet  professional 
relationship  between  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  publisher,  and  James 
P.  Brown,  editorialist  and  col¬ 
umnist,  became  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  record  when  the  writer  stood 
before  a  group  of  college  editors 
and  said  that  a  columnist  must 
never  fail  to  state  his  views  for 
fear  of  offending  his  publisher. 

Brown’s  comment  followed 
elimination  of  his  two-months- 
old  column  in  the  Journal.  It 
was  dropped  on  orders  from 
Watkins  who  disapproved  of  the 
views  presented  on  a  number  of 
issues. 

Talks  lo  College  Editors 

A  vehement  opponent  of  the 
Administration’s  Vietnam  policy. 
Brown  gave  his  version  of  the 
editorial  rift  when  he  addressed 
a  dinner  of  the  college  editors 
at  Brown  University,  Sunday 
(April  .30),  following  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  students. 

“The  difference  that  has  arisen 
between  me  and  the  publisher,” 
said  Brown,  “is  symptomatic  of 
a  larger  problem  that  afflicts 
most — if  not  all — American 
newspapers  today.  This  is  a 
problem  of  preserving  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  provocative  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and,  if  need  be,  dissent 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
newspapers  which  are  increas¬ 
ingly  dominated  by  business- 
oriented  corporate  boards  en¬ 
joying  monopoly  status  in  their 
local  communities.” 

E&P  spoke  with  Brown  and 
Watkins  on  Tuesday.  Both  men 
were  frank  about  the  problems 
and  expressed  admiration  for 
the  professional  abilities  of  each 
other.  But  they  agreed  that 
what  amounted  to  irreconcil¬ 
able  differences  of  opinion 
existed  between  them. 

“I’m  no  hawk  by  any  means,” 
said  the  publisher.  “My  view  is 
simply  that  while  the  U.S.  must 
eventually  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
we  just  cannot  pull  out  over¬ 
night;  there  would  be  a  blood¬ 
bath  to  end  all  bloodbaths.  The 
Journal’s  policy  is  to  support 
the  Administration’s  commit¬ 
ment  although  I  disagree  with 
many  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  .  .  .” 

Watkins,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  an  eight-day  visit 


to  Vietnam,  thought  that  Brown 
had  shown  what  he  termed  “in¬ 
tellectual  arrogance”  in  his 
writing,  expressing  “shrill,  dog¬ 
matic”  opinions  on  a  number  of 
subjects,  showing  “intolerance 
and  contempt”  for  opposite 
views.  The  Journal’s  policy,  he 
said,  was  to  present  “reasoned 
argument”  on  both  sides  of  a 
question.  Many  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  columnists  fulfilled  this 
policy. 

The  publisher  said  that  he 
scrutinized  all  editorials  carried 
by  the  Journal.  He  had  “killed” 
one  editorial  written  by  Brown 
and  had  had  others  “toned 
down.”  He  intimated  that  the 
policy  problem  emerged  shortly 
before  Christmas.  Subsequently, 
Brown  had  been  given  a  column, 
“One  Man’s  Opinion,”  at  the 
suggestion  of  Michael  J.  Ogden, 
executive  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Publisher’s  Order 

According  to  Brown,  he 
learned  on  April  21  from  James 
J.  Doyle,  the  Journal’s  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  that  his  column 
was  l)eing  dropped  on  orders 
of  the  publisher.  The  previous 
week’s  column  had  said  that 
critics  of  the  peace  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  “failed  to  perceive  the  moral 
threat  that  ties  this  man  and 
these  causes  (the  Vietnam  war 
and  civil  rights)  inescapably  to¬ 
gether.”  This  column  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  April  23. 

Brown  said  that  when  “my 
editorial  was  ‘pulled’  I  said  I’d 
go  elsewhere.  Then,  they  offered 
me  the  column.”  He  said  that  he 
was  told  that  he  could  continue 
to  write  editorials,  but  not  on 
subjects  relating  to  Vietnam. 

Asked  why  he  had  chosen  the 
meeting  of  college  editors  to 
make  known  his  conflict  with  the 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  Brown 
said:  “I  felt  that  it  was  one  way 
to  explain  the  disappearance  of 
my  column;  also,  I  hoped  that 
something  good  would  come  from 
my  expression  of  opinions  as  to 
the  weakness  of  editorials  in 
U.S.  newspapers.  This  is  not  a 
problem  peculiar  to  the  Journal, 
it  is  a  failure  common  to  most 
of  our  new'spapers  .  .  .” 

‘.Abrasive  and  Ome.ry’ 

Brown  said  that  he  had  been 
told  that  he  became  “too  emo¬ 
tional”  in  his  w'riting.  “I 
acknowledge  there  is  an  element 
of  truth  in  that  assertion,”  he 
added.  “Mr.  Watkins  may  have 


had  a  problem  with  me  .  .  .  I’m 
an  abrasive  ‘ornery’  character. 

I  feel  deeply  about  things;  if 
an  editorial  is  going  to  be  of 
service,  it  must  have  passion. 
Most  editorial  writers  agree 
with  me  .  .  .  journalism  needs 
moie  material  written  by  ‘or¬ 
nery’  characters  with  a  sense  of 
deep  conviction.” 

Would  he  be  leaving  the  Jour¬ 
nal? 

“I  shall  be  looking  around  for 
another  position.  I’m  regretful 
about  this  because  the  Journal  is 
a  flne  newspaper;  I’ve  been 
treated  with  great  decency 
here  .  .  .” 

Two  Strong- Vt  illed  Men 

In  his  talk  to  the  college  edi¬ 
tors,  Brown  described  his  con¬ 
flict  with  his  publisher  in  these 
words:  “This  is  a  case  of  two 
strong-willed  men  on  a  collision 
course  because  of  their  equally 
strong  and  honest  convictions  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  question  that 
is  creating  similar  tragic  divi¬ 
sions  through  our  society.” 

Brown’s  first  column  in  the 
Journal,  “A  Letter  From  Viet¬ 
nam  Challenges  Our  Apathy,” 
told  of  the  numb  suffering  of  the 
Vietnamese,  as  described  by  two 
Quaker  missionaries  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

“I  wonder  if  it  is  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  here  at  home  who  are  numb 
— morally  numl) — to  be  able  to 
go  on  living  our  soft,  contented 
lives  while  American  men  and 
material  systematically  destroy 
a  tiny  nation  and  its  people,” 
Brown  wrote. 

The  same  edition  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  carried  comments  from  Wat¬ 
kins.  On  the  page  opposite 
Brown’s  article,  he  noted:  “the 
basic  objection  this  writer  pre¬ 
sents  to  such  one-sided  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  war  is  to  its  care¬ 
ful  avoidance  of  any  mention  of 
the  deliberate  terror  campaign 
that  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Viet  Cong  against  the  civilian 
population  in  South  Vietnam  for 
years — a  campaigpi  that  seems 
to  be  increasing  in  intensity.” 

Hopes  He  Will  Stay 

Watkins,  in  his  comments  to 
E&P,  said  that  he  did  not  know’ 
whether  Browm  would  be  leaving 
the  newspaper.  “Personally,  I 
hope  he  will  stay  with  us,”  he 
said.  “As  far  as  I’m  concerned 
he’s  got  a  job  here.  I  persuaded 
him  to  join  us,  and  I’ve  never 
regretted  it.” 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  a 
senior  editorial  man  making 
public  details  of  an  internal 
policy  dispute,  Watkins  replied: 
“I’m  very  unhappy  about  that. 
It  is  not  in  our  best  interest  for 
an  important  member  of  our 
organization  to  announce  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  policies  of 


this  newspaper;  he  carried  a 
family  fight  into  the  public 
arena.” 

Brown  joined  the  Journal  five 
years  ago  after  two  years  with 
the  United  States  Information 
.Agency  as  a  press  officer  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Prior  to  that  he  worked 
for  Portland,  Me.,  newspapers. 

• 

Miami  Herald 
Plans  Magazine 
Of  Local  Flair 

Miami 

Beginning  Sunday,  October 
15,  the  Miami  Herald  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  locally-produced  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  to  be  printed 
by  Standard  Gravure  in  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Sales  agency  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers  Inc.,  plus  the 
newspaper’s  representatives. 
Story  and  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  The 
Metro  Basic  Comics  Netw’ork 
also  will  represent  the  Herald 
in  selling  advertising  for  their 
Sunday  comics  effective  October 
1. 

The  Miami  Herald  will  dis¬ 
continue  distributing  Parade 
magazine  after  October  8. 

Herald  editors  have  been  at 
work  for  months  developing  the 
new  magazine’s  concept  and  for¬ 
mat. 

“This  is  the  most  exciting  edi¬ 
torial  project  we  have  under¬ 
taken  in  years,”  said  Executive 
Editor  John  McMullan. 

“From  front  cover  to  back, 
the  flair  and  glamor  of  Florida 
and  the  tropics  w’ill  be  unmis¬ 
takable,  of  course,  but  its  con¬ 
tent  will  be  as  unlimited  as  the 
interests  of  our  readers. 

“You  don’t  drop  a  fine  maga¬ 
zine  like  Parade  and  substitute 
dullness,”  McMullan  said.  “We 
are  developing  a  ‘people’  maga¬ 
zine,  one  that  will  be  filled  with 
distinctive,  provocative  news 
features,  and  eye-stopping  pho¬ 
tography  and  artwork.” 

George  Beebe,  senior  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  wellknown  by¬ 
lines  will  appear  regularly. 

The  Herald’s  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  staff  and  budget  are  being 
expanded. 

• 

In  50-Year  Picture 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

In  celebration  of  his  entrance 
into  his  50th  year  in  journalism, 
;  Walter  J.  Pfister,  associate  edi- 
1  tor  of  the  Sheboygan  Press,  was 
feted  by  Press  newsroom  person¬ 
nel  and  department  heads  who 

■  presented  him  with  a  color  cam- 
•  era.  Pfister  started  his  career 
.  with  the  Press  in  1918  as  a  re- 

■  porter. 
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Leatham's  photograph  of  Allen 
Dutton  as  "man  in  the  world  of 
wind-swept  sand." 


PHOI’OGRAPH^ 

Two  Photographers 
In  Search  of  a  Photo 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

What  happens  when  a  news  photographer  and  a  fine  arts  pho¬ 
tographer  go  out  together  to  shoot  the  same  scene? 

“Arizona,”  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
Phoenix,  found  out  in  April  when  a  staffer  and  a  local  art  photog¬ 
rapher  went  into  the  hills.  The  results  turned  into  a  four-page 
spread  of  the  pictures  shown  here. 

The  angle  was  this:  A  fine  arts  photographer  and  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  often  start  out  with  the  same  need  for  expression. 
But  they  end  up  pretty  far  removed  from  each  other’s  world. 
The  news  photographer  records  events,  illustrates  stories  and 
earns  his  living  meeting  a  deadline.  The  fine  arts  photographer 
works  to  please  his  inner  soul.  Can  an  experienced  news  photogra¬ 
pher  in  company  with  a  fine  arts  photographer,  shake  the  “rou¬ 
tine”  of  many  years  and  make  pictures  for  art’s  sake  only. 

The  art  man  w’as  Allen  Dutton,  a  sculptor,  painter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  who  headed  the  photographic  department  of  Phoenix  Col¬ 
lege.  His  teaching  philosophy:  “Regard  the  camera  as  a  tool  of 
discovery  and  create  pictures  that  depend  more  on  a  sense  of 
rhythm  than  subject  recognition.” 

The  news  man  w-as  Nyle  Leatham,  a  36-year-old  Phoenix  na¬ 
tive  who  joined  the  Republic  photo  staff  in  1956.  Previous  to  that 
he  spent  four  years  as  an  Airforce  photographer.  His  philosophy: 
“The  new'S  photographer’s  energy  must  go  toward  portraying  for 
others  the  interesting  things  he  sees,  satisfying  his  egotistical 
view  that  no  one  else  can  see  quite  as  well  he  does.” 

Students  at  Phoenix  College  frequently  discussed  the  work  of 
news  photographers  and  Leatham  was  w'ell-knowii  to  them. 

“When  I  found  out  about  this  I  felt  defensive,  but  interested,” 


Leatham  admitted  to  us.  “News  photographers  are  judged  on 
work  affected  by  factors  they  can’t  control.  It  was  almost  a  sur- 
pi  ise  to  find  Dutton  and  I  liked  each  other  w'hen  we  finally  met. 
I  learned  he  didn’t  ridicule  or  categorize.  And  he  taught  more  by 
asking  questions  than  by  offering  theories. 

“One  day  he  offered  me  the  challenging  idea  of  this  trip  together 
to  explore  the  meaning  of  photography.  I  would  go  this  once 
without  deadlines,  without  the  need  to  justify  any  editor’s  invest¬ 
ment,  without  any  pi-econceived  ideas.” 

The  two  photographers  selected  as  a  site  the  sand  dunes  of  the 
California  desert  a  few  miles  west  of  Yuma,  Arizona.  For  Dut¬ 
ton,  the  artist,  it  was  a  return  pilgrimage  into  the  shrine  of  life’s 
unanswered  questions.  For  Leatham,  the  news  man,  it  was  the 
first  time  in  years  he  tried  to  make  photography  that  would  stand 
alone,  complete  without  story  or  caption. 

Each  man  worked  alone  amid  the  stark  manifestations  of  form, 
mass,  line,  texture,  wind,  sky  and  changing  light.  Occasionally 
they  came  close  together  but  hardly  a  word  passed  between  them. 
Frequently  they  were  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 

The  first  photogi-aphic  session  was  in  the  funeral  shadows  of 
late  afternoon.  The  two  men  spent  the  night  in  Yuma  then  re¬ 
turned  again  to  the  dunes  before  dawn,  stumbling  ankle  deep 
through  the  dark  sand,  waiting  for  the  first  slanting  rays  of  the 
Sun. 

Leatham  started  out  photographing  the  dunes.  Then  the  news¬ 
man  in  him  took  over.  He  began  photographing  Dutton  photo¬ 
graphing  the  dunes. 

“I  tried  my  best  to  be  concerned  only  with  art,”  Leatham  told 
us  later.  “But  it  was  the  presence  of  the  other  man,  the  event  of 
a  human  figure  in  so  stark  a  landscape  which  was  the  catalyst 
to  my'  wonder  at  the  scene. 

“I  made  peace  with  my  photojournalistic  soul  by  turning  my 
camera  now  and  again  in  the  direction  of  the  unsuspecting  Dut¬ 
ton.” 

Dutton,  meanwhile,  worked  oblivious  to  all  but  the  sand  and 
light  as  he  attempted  to  seek  a  greater  reality  and  find  a  moment 
of  revelation. 

Dutton,  the  artist,  found  his  moment  of  revelation  in  hori¬ 
zontal  sunlight  and  ridged  surfaces.  The  picture  was  accepted  by 
the  Phoenix  Art  Museum  for  a  fine  arts  exhibition. 
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Nyle  Leatham's  picture  of  Allen 
Dutton  "in  search  of  greater 
reality." 


Allen  Dutton's  "Moment  of  Reve¬ 
lation." 


Leatham's  photograph  of  Dutton  moving  into  "the  shrine 
answered  questions." 


of  life's  un 


Leatham,  the  newsman,  made  a  portrait  of  the  sand  and  the 
unlikely  phenomenon  of  a  man  striding  through  the  blowing  dunes. 

Nyle  Leatham’s  conclusion:  He  still  prefers  to  be  a  reporter 
with  a  camera.  But  he  admits  that,  at  least  for  himself,  if  you 
scratch  a  news  photographer,  you’ll  find  an  aspiring  artist.  “Once 
in  a  while  when  it  all  seems  like  an  ulcer  factory,’’  he  said,  “it’s 
good  to  try  to  make  pictures  beautiful  for  their  own  sake,  not  the 
subject  matter,  as  I  learned  from  Dutton.’’ 
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Nyle  Leatham's  attempt  at  a  "photograph  that  would  stand  alone, 
complete  without  story  or  caption." 


For  the  Record 


By  Jernt  Walker  Jr.  . 

The  era  of  automatic  newspaper  advertising  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  products  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  Paul  J.  Caravatt  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Marschalk  Company,  told  New  York 
representatives  (May  3). 

“As  one  who  does  have  some  influence  in  media  decisions  I  have 
to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that  regrettably  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  newspapers  have  definitely  lost  their  automatic  ‘top  of  mind’ 
as  far  as  the  placing  of  national  advertising  is  concerned.” 
Caravatt  last  month  resigned  as  president  of  the  Carl  Ally  agency. 
He  was  invited  by  the  reps  to  be  their  president’s  day  speaker. 

The  onetime  Hartford  Titma  carrier  boy  (173  papers),  and 
associated  press  reporter  (Vermont  and  New  Hampshire)  at¬ 
tributed  the  situation  to  the  fact  that  selection  of  media  in 
agencies  is  being  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  “nonmedia 
specialists”,  many  of  whom,  he  said,  hold  the  opinion  that  papers 
are  “no  longer  the  vital  news  medium  they  used  to  be.” 

“Nothing  can  replace  the  depth  coverage  that  newspapers  can 
give  to  each  individual  area”  he  said,  “but  I  have  the  feeling 
that  newspaper  selling  has  gotten  away  from  this  one  single 
important  point,  has  stopped  concentrating  on  the  single  important 
fact  that  newspapers  have  to  offer.  As  a  result,  your  image  has 
become  diffused,”  he  commented.  “In  other  words,  let’s  get  back 
to  selling  newspapers  for  what  they  really  are — newsprint.” 

♦  *  '  * 

Emerson  Foote  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Caravatt  and  Marschalk 
president  Bill  Free  have  quit  smoking  cigarettes.  Caravatt,  who 
took  a  long  drag  on  a  cigarette  as  he  was  about  to  begin  his  talk, 
explained  that  Free  and  he  had  agreed  that  morning  to  stop 
smoking  for  six  months.  The  bet,  he  said,  went  into  effect  the 
moment  he  began  to  talk.  The  loser,  he  noted,  has  to  buy  the 
winner  a  dinner  any  place  in  the  world  of  his  choosing  .  .  . 

From  Finnegan  Advertising  Agency,  which  developed  the  small 
space  scheduling  technique  known  as  the  “blitz,”  comes  a  word  of  a 
new  layout  idea,  called  the  “floater”.  This  is  a  two-color  ad  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  two-column  ads  floating  within  eight  columns  by 
125  lines  of  space.  The  ad  introduces  three  fiozen  food  products 
made  by  Ragu  Packing  Company,  in  the  May  16  edition  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  \ews  .  .  .  Borden’s  is  re-introducing  a  non  fat 
dry  milk  product  nationally  with  ads  in  more  than  300  newspapers 
.  .  .  Shulton’s  old  spice  Father’s  Day  ads  will  appear  in  126 
papers  via  This  Week  and  Parade,  and  locally  edited  supplements. 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  has  been  assigned  the  Chattanooga 
Timest,  succeeding  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  .  .  . 
Avery  Means,  former  business  editor  of  the  St.  Petemhurg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  has  opened  his  ow’n  agency — Florida  Advertising 
Inc.,  at  Jacksonville  Beach.  He  will  continue  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Dixie  Press  Association  .  .  .  Richard  Amberg  Jr.,  son  of 
the  St.  Louiii  Globe  Democrat  publisher,  is  in  training  for  a 
newspaper  career  at  the  Staten  Inland  Advance  and  after  he 
learns  the  trade  in  the  mechanical  departments  he’ll  be  turned 
out  to  sell  advertising  for  that  booming  Newhouse  newspaper  .  .  . 

Frank  Delano,  the  senior  vicepresident  of  Foote,  Cone  and  Beld- 
ing  and  its  New  York  chief,  looks  like  a  breath  of  spring  as  he 
parks  his  sporty  white  Buick  near  the  Rye,  N,  Y.  depot  and  totes 
a  bunch  of  homegrowm  flowers  to  his  office  each  morning  (on  the 
7:39).  Incidental  intelligence:  the  FC&B  stockholders’  report 
shows  Frank  owms  shares  in  the  agency  worth  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  present  market  prices. 


Friends  Gather 
With  Paul  Smith 

San  Francisco 
Paul  C.  Smith  emerged  briefly 
from  hospitalization  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  as  honor  guest  at  a  San 
Francisco  Press  Club  dinner 
April  28. 

“It  has  been  four  years,” 
said  Smith  of  the  long  battle  for 


health  which  followed  a  career 
in  which  he  became  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  at  25 
and  was  general  manager  before 
moving  into  the  magazine  field 
as  a  Crowell-Collier  executive. 

Despite  his  night  of  laurels, 
the  address  of  the  author  of 
“Paul  Smith;  Personal  File” 
continues  to  be  the  U.S.  Veterans 
Hospital,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  3  Months 


1967  1966 

Morning  Morning 

Los  Anqolts  Timts  l4,4f0,U3  Los  Angolas  Titnos  .  ...  15,078.302 

Miami  Horald  12,705,773  Miami  Harold . 12,818,751 

Washington  Post  11,899,225  Washington  Post  11,858.182 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  10,472,135  Chicago  Tribuna  .  10,457.250 

Now  York  Timas  9,530,349  San  Josa  Marcury  9,140709 

Now  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  9,389,418  Now  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  8,741,820 

San  Josa  Marcury  9,138,858  Now  York  Timas  .  8,584.274 

Phoanii  Rapublic  8,388,244  Phoanix  Rapublic  8,187.350 

Dallas  Naws  8,235,952  Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  7,980.130 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  8.221,472  Orlando  Sontinal  7,928758 


Evening  Evening 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  9,504,158  Milwaukaa  Journal  9,347.487 

Milwaukaa  Journal  9,502,429  Fort  Laudardala  News  9,245,977 

Houston  Chronicla  9,288,305  San  Jose  News  9,181,488 

San  Josa  News  9,118,592  Detroit  Naws  9,080,729 

Dallas  Timas-Herald  8.859,131  Houston  Chronicle  8,951,296 

Detroit  News  8,811,073  Cleveland  Press  8,838.334 

Cleveland  Press  8.558,834  Atlanta  Journal  8,380.797 

Phoenix  Gaiatta  8.432,882  Phoenix  Gaiatta  8,249,7% 

Santa  Ana  Register  8.221,472  Dallas  Timas-Herald  8,247,798 

Toronto  Star  8,182,128  Montreal  Star  8,075.171 


Sunday  Sunday 

New  York  Times  10,108,807  Los  Angelas  Times  10,849,770 

Los  Angeles  Times  9,743,480  New  York  Times  9,918.708 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  5,423,509  Chicago  Tribune  5,897,487 

Chicago  Tribune  5,401,648  Philadelphia  Inquirer  5,881,944 

Miami  Herald  5,314,517  Miami  Herald  5,595.811 

New  York  News  5,184,238  New  York  News  .  5,315.319 

Boston  Globe  4,788,401  Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,191,983 

Milwaukee  Journal  4,788.313  Washington  Pest  4,873,810 

Washington  Post  4.700.418  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  4,777,345 

Baltimore  Sun  4, '187,058  Baltimore  Sun .  4,897.523 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals  Six  and  Saven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angelos  Times  MS  24,234,323  Los  Angeles  Times  MS  25,92B,072 

New  York  Times  MS  19.839,158  New  York  Times  MS  IB,502,982 

Miami  Herald  MS  18,020,290  Miami  Herald  MS  18,214,382 

Washington  Post  MS  18,399,843  Washington  Post  MS  18,529,792 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  15,873.783  Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  18,354,717 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  14,288,742  Milwaukee  Journal  ES  14,539,430 

Detroit  Naws  ES  12,984,981  Detroit  News  ES  13,808,038 

New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune  MS  12,829,138  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  12,820,050 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  I2,8I8.5M  Houston  Chronicle  ES  12,488,841 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  12,495,814  Fort  Laudardala  Naws  ES  12,480,832 


(Source;  Media  Records  Inc.) 


Knight  Gives  Appraisal 
Of  New  York^s  Papers 


After  spending  a  week  in 
New  York  City  at  the  publish¬ 
ers’  meetings,  John  S.  Knight 
expressed  his  opinion  of  its 
newspapers  in  his  Notebook 
Column  in  the  Knight  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  tabloid  Post,  which  has 
long  been  a  marginal  operation, 
he  said,  has  a  place  in  the  field 
“if  only  the  unpredictable  lady 
(Dorothy  Schiff)  would  supply 
the  money  and  the  imagination 
to  expand  its  news  coverage 
and  make  it  a  newspaper  of 
wider  general  interest. 

“At  least,”  wrote  Knight, 
“the  Post  does  have  an  editorial 
l>olicy,  an  important  element  of 
newspapering  which  has  some¬ 
how  escaped  the  attention  of  its 
evening  competitor  which  is 
edited  by  committee.” 

The  World  Journal  Tribune  is 
“reputed  to  be  losing  money” 
and  is  publishing  under  constant 
union  harassment,  he  observed. 

“These  trying  circumstances,” 
Knight  remarked,  “tend  to  give 
survival  a  higher  priority  at  this 


point  than  prestige  and  image 
building.” 

The  “forced  amalgam”  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  World  Tele¬ 
gram  with  Hearst’s  Journal- 
American  and  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney’s  Herald  Tribune  is,  in 
Knight’s  view,  a  “readable  but 
indefinable  entity.” 

Says  Knight:  “Mr.  Whitney 
and  his  associates  are  disen¬ 
chanted  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  have  turned  to  other 
more  profitable  enterprises.  Thus 
the  WJT  admixture  is  now 
nearly  equal  parts  of  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  with  but  a 
dash  of  Whitney  bitters  everj' 
Sunday.” 

The  News,  said  Knight,  will 
survive  because  it  is  financially 
strong,  and  the  Times  “likewise 
has  tremendous  resouires.” 

Looking  at  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  Knight  said  his  earlier 
forecast  of  a  downturn  in  earn¬ 
ings  for  1967  would  be  greater 
than  15  percent  below  1966 
earnings. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Now,  6  Columns  and  10  Point 


3  Boys  Die  as  Flames 
Level  Home  at  Plano 

fijktGuli  IMxHtoWiHrm, 


8  below  numbs  city, 
and  worse  lies  ahead 


MAJ, 

tta'Gcoir; 

fofhwmg 

%vrg*rf 


8S2s  B!««t  Cona  Hideaway 
WKere  Troops  Bu{l<iifl9  Up 


3  on  Herald-News  win 
Ring  of  TruO)  Awards 


Fxpcftmental  Car 
WiH  'Drive'  Itieff 


Candidates  voice  pledges 


GaofSKO  Uoit^oTurt 

Con  Oovarnor 


Con>putcrstoHd|E 
Detect  Mail  Frauc 


Chica90  Gl  Teds  Horrors  of  Vtct  Battlefteld 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor  Editorial  (amHullant 

Copley  International  Corp. 


Here’s  a  six-column  format,  with  the  added  tisers.  The  six-column  format  was  adopted  Jan. 
touch  of  10-point  body  type  and  headlines  in  29. 

the  all-down  style.  Only  first  words  and  proper  A  six-column  format  usually  eliminates  the 
nouns  are  capitalized.  need  for  decks  on  headlines.  This  saves  time 

These  pages  are  from  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her-  everywhere — on  the  copy  desk,  on  the  machines 
oM-News,  which  is  p.m.  five  days  a  week  and  and  on  page  makeup — and  saves  space. 
a.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  How  about  those  lower-case  headlines?  Copy 

In  upper  left  is  a  typical  page  1  before  the  editors  find  them  easier  to  write  than  heads 
design  was  face-lifted.  It  is  crowded  and  busy,  in  caps  and  lower-case.  It’s  agreed  heads  in 
In  upper  right,  the  10-point  body  is  on  a  10-  caps  and  lower-case  are  easier  to  read  than 
point  slug  14  picas  wide.  The  printing  surface  heads  in  all  caps.  That  being  the  case,  why  not 
of  each  slug  is  13.8  picas.  This  yields  two  picas  go  all  the  way?  The  eye  seems  to  flow  through 
of  white  space  between  each  column.  Column  the  all-down  style  more  readily.  There  is  one 
rules  and  thirty  dashes  are  sunk  and  18-point  more  compelling  argument:  When  we  learned 
slugs  are  used  in  place  of  cutoffs.  An  eight-  to  read,  we  learned  on  this  style, 
column  18-point  slug  also  is  used  under  the  The  Herald-News  uses  the  six-column  format 
nameplate.  on  page  1,  page  3,  page  1  of  the  women’s  sec- 

The  new  page  is  airy  and  immeasurably  more  tion,  the  editorial  page,  on  special  packages 
readable.  Body  type  is  squared  off  on  straight  prepared  in  advance  and  on  occasional  other 
lines  in  the  form  of  rectangles,  most  of  which  pages  where  advertising  is  in  four-column  and 
are  horizontal.  The  white  space  forms  an  un-  eight-column  widths.  A  four-column  ad  in  units 
obtrusive  frame  for  each  typographical  ele-  of  11  picas  becomes  a  three-column  ad  in  units 
ment.  of  14  picas. 

William  F.  Blackburn,  publisher  and  editor  Herald-News  editors  plan  to  extend  the  six- 
of  the  Herald-News,  reported  a  flood  of  com-  column  format  to  page  1  of  the  sports  section 
plimentary  comments  from  readers  and  adver-  and  to  page  1  of  the  suburban  section. 


A  NEW  FEATURE — Howard  Taylor's  guide  fo  bettor  malreup  will  appear  regularly  in  E&P.  Address  inquiries  to  E&P. 
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projects  have  been  built  here, 
creating  little  Harlems  all  ovi-r. 
The  most  solid,  vital  communi¬ 
ties  are  those  like  Bay  Ridge, 
which  has  a  great  cross  section 
within  the  community.  But  we 
are  now  going  through  a  regen¬ 
eration.  New  leaders  are  emerg¬ 
ing  to  replace  those  who  fled  to 
the  suburbs.  Brooklyn  will  sur¬ 
vive  because  of  its  own  momen¬ 
tum.” 


The  Weekly  Editor 


WE  HIT  THE  CELLAR 
IN  OFFICE  JOB  LEAGUE 


ALL  AROUND  THE  TOWN 


By  Rick  Frietlman  and  Edward  Rapetti 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  that  examines  the  non-ethnic  com¬ 
munity  u'eekly  newspaper  press  in  four  Boroughs  of  \ew  York 
City  (Richmond-Staten  Island  has  no  weekly  newspaper).  .Vo 
attempt  was  made  to  contact  every  weekly  newspaper,  hestead, 
a  representative  sampling  was  made  of  some  of  the  50  that  circu¬ 
late  in  the  four  boroughs. 


In  1636  when  Manhattan  was  than  any  other  borough,  circu-  iTMsk  -uannat- 

just  12  years  old,  a  community  i^te  in  the  established  com- 

called  Breuckelen  was  founded  munities  (several  are  boro-wide)  .  community, 

by  Dutch  settlers.  In  1898  Kings  of  Flatbush,  Canarsie,  Bay  |  The  Heights,  as  it  is  commcmly 

Borough,  better  known  as  Brook-  Ridge,  etc.  Included  in  this  com-  known,  has  been  designated  a 

lyn,  became  part  of  Greater  munity  press  is  the  Greenpoint  -3  ..srF  national  landmark.  It  is  a  highly 

New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  old-  Weekly  Star,  the  only  weekly  ■ —  residential,  tight-knit  commu- 

est,  most  heavily  populated  com-  in  the  Newhouse  group  which  ,  -.t  ..  i  i  r  *’**''^  .Much  of  the  architecture  is 

munities  in  the  nation.  spans  the  United  States.  1^"-  ^  ^"te-bedlum  and  the  community 

Brooklyn  was  the  home  of  the  The  Brooklyn  weeklies  are  for  column,  Man  About  as  a  whole  has  retained  some  of 

Dodgers,  Coney  Island,  and  the  the  most  part  community  Brooklyn,  of  report  and  com-  the  19th  century  grandeur  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge-its  first  link  oriented.  They  cover  the  news  ^entary  on  subjects  ranging  stylishness  through  renovation 
with  Manhattan.  Today  Brook-  which  Manhattan’s  metro  dailies  ijom  ciwic  and  political  activi-  and  maintenance.  The  Brooklyn 
lyn  is  in  a  period  of  transition,  cannot  cover  even  though  they  ^les  to  the  Academy  of  Music  Heights  Press  circulates  there 

It  has  many  solid  stable,  residen-  circulate  widely  in  Brooklyn,  and  public  tv.  and  in  the^adjacent  community 

tial  communities,  and  many  The  weeklies  here  are  more  “the  Nearly  a  one-man  operation,  of  Cobble  Hill.  1  he  paper  serves 
slums  and  deteriorating  neigh-  country  weekly  in  the  city”  than  the  Record  averages  eight  pages  a  literate,  community-conscious 
borhoods.  It  has  a  dense  business  are  some  of  their  Manhattan  tabloid  per  week  and  press  work  audience, 
district  directly  across  the  East  counterparts  which  cover  the  is  jobbed  out  to  an  offset  plant.  i 

River  from  the  tip  of  Manhat-  arts  and  general  news  more  Richman  has  several  contribu-  week,  me  offset  tab  is  in  its  _Jth 

tan,  it  has  parks,  museums  and  extensively.  tors,  (“many  more  when  there’s  year.  Charles  Stolbach  is  pub¬ 

shopping  centers.  It  has  one-  There  is  a  universal  identifica-  a  newspaper  strike”),  including  lisher  and  ^neral  manager  and 
family  houses  on  tree-lined  tion  S  Br^k^  ^  Conway.  Conway  was  Richard  L.  Turmaj^^^is  the  editor, 

streets  and  it  has  high  rise  ablv  unmatched  with  any  Xr  ^^^tor  of  the  old  New  They  report  a  4,o00  circulation 

apartments  and  tenements  as  arS  Ts  si^  M^nTorL  fo^  York  World  Telegram  and  pres-  65  percent  by  subscriptions  and 

intensely  crowded  as  is  much  of  n,er  residents  retail  an  interest  company,  the  remainder  in  newsstand 

.Manhattan.  even  though  they  don’t  play  an  “Whenever  he’s  on  a 

wv.i  ■  r-.  active  role  in  its  progression,  h®  becomes  my  travel  editor,  ,  aV.niif  oiv  mnnfiia  Ho 

O.,  C,  editor  put  it.  Richman  says. ‘•We  recently  ran  ,V?SLr  acto“aTd!iecS? 

Some  of  its  communities  are  “You  can  take  the  boy  out  of  ^  photo  of  Parisians  reading  the  <,foek  and  off-hroadwav  corn- 
isolated  from  the  bustle  of  Man-  Brooklyn,  but  not  Brooklyn  out  Record  taken  by  Conway  on  his  studied  at  DePauw 

hattan  and  others  are  caught  up  of  the ‘boy”  last  trip  to  France  (Indiana)  University  and  was 

m  It.  It  IS  a  city  within  a  city,  Brooklyn  Record  ,  ^  a  staff  writer  for  Scholastic 

it  IS  many  little  cities  within  a  oruuniyn  imwu  plays,  records  myself.  It  seems  Magazine 

borough.  The  editor  quoted  above,  is  Bk®  everyone  wants  to  be  a  least  one  page  per  week  is 

Its  land  area  of  78.5  square  Charles  Richman,  who  publishes  Broadway  w'riter.  They  have  devoted  to  the  Arts.  Turmail 
miles  is  more  than  three  times  the  39-year-old  RrooAZj/r;  Record,  hallucinations  of  greatness,  but  v^'rites  most  of  the  reviews  of 
that  of  Manhattan.  Its  popula-  a  boro-wide  weekly  with  10,000  it  just  isn’t  so.  This  paper  isn’t  literature,  plays,  concen- 

tion  density — 33.5  thousand  per  paid  circulation  reported.  Rich-  u  hobby,  we  have  to  pay  the  trating  on  the  works  of  resi- 

square  mile — is  roughly  half  man  worked  for  the  New  York  bills.”  (Continued  on  page  36) 

that  of  Manhattan.  Compared  to  Post  and  the  now  defunct  New  Running  a  weekly  paper  in 
its  “sister”  across  the  channel  it  York  Evening  World.  He  later  Brooklyn  can  be  financial  sui- 
is  a  “sprawiing”  metropolis,  yet  did  publicity  for  Brooklyn’s  cide  Richman  goes  on.  “There  is 
is  much  more  condensed  than  a  Hotel  St.  George.  Richman  too  little  local  support  from  the 
city  such  as  Los  Angeles.  Brook-  bought  the  Record  from  the  many  of  the  banks,  department 
lyn’s  population  of  roughly  2.7  widow  of  Harry  Dixon,  the  stores,  etc.  operating  in  the 
million  is  several  hundred  thou-  founder,  about  three  years  ago.  various  communities.  There  are 
sand  gfreater  than  that  of  L.A.,  He  is  a  graduate  of  Brooklyn  some  communities  where  you 
but  its  area  is  one-fifth  of  that  College  and  has  a  law  degree,  can’t  make  a  nickel.  Some  years 
city’s.  If  Brooklyn  was  a  city  it  The  general  policy  of  the  ugo  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  be  the  third  largest  in  Record,  according  to  Richman,  is  tried  to  get  many  of  the  week- 
the  United  States.  to  alert  Brooklyn  to  progressive  b®®  together  but  the  plan  failed 

The  paradox  of  Brooklyn,  in  programs  and  community  activi-  because  the  advertising  support 
terms  of  newspapers,  is  that  few  ties.  “Organizations  have  a  ten-  never  given.  They  wanted 

dailies  have  ever  been  successful  dency  to  talk  to  themselves,”  ^  one-way  street — outlets  for 

there.  At  present  there  is  only  he  says.  “Acknowledgement  is  pr®ss  releases.” 

one,  a  60,000  circulation  daily  important  to  preserve  commun-  “Brooklyn  today  is  in  a  state 

based  in  the  Coney  Island  area,  ity  interest.  The  Record  car-  of  flux.  We  have  many  solid, 

far  from  the  main  business  dis-  ries  the  official  news  of  all  the  stable  communities  but  we  also 

tricts.  The  absence  of  a  strong  Veterans  Associations,  for  ex-  have  ghost  towns.  The  great 

Brooklyn  daily  is  reflected  in  the  ample.”  Richman  says  he  is  per-  failure  has  been  in  not  taking 

number  of  weeklies  there,  sonally  dedicated  to  preserving  care  of  housing  needs  of  the 

Twenty-some  weeklies,  more  the  history  and  humor  of  Brook-  middle  class.  Many  low-income 
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NIBBLE  im.l.  NKWS 


‘Television  Will  Have 
To  Take  a  Few  Lumps^ 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Dr.  Leo  Bogart 

Bureau  of  Advertisini;,  ANPA 


Five  weeks  from  tomorrow 
(April  28)  we  will  unveil  a  new' 
national  study  made  by  Opinion 
Research  Corporation,  the  fifth 
sponsored  by  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
formation  Committee.  This  re¬ 
search  shows  that  many  adver¬ 
tising  messages  are  just  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  people  as  anything 
else  going  on  in  the  w'orld 
around  them. 

One  person  in  four  actually 
says  he  looks  forward  to  seeing 
the  commercials  when  he  turns 
on  the  tv.  Many  more  (two  out 
of  three)  say  they  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  advertisements 
when  they  open  the  newspaper. 

The  people  who  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in  any  advertiser’s  mes¬ 
sage  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
turn  to  print  as  the  best  source. 
And  newspapers  come  up  strong¬ 
ly  as  the  number  one  medium 
for  people  to  find  out  about  the 
messages  advertisers  tell  them. 

Complementary  Media 


(Text  of  Dr.  Bogart’s  report 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  April 
27,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York). 


in  specifics  rather  than  in  gen¬ 
eralities.  But  I  must  say  that  we 
cannot  laugh  off  the  steady 
trend  Roper  shows  over  the  past 
eight  years,  with  steady  gains  in 
acceptance  for  television  at  the 
expense  of  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio.  This  trend  is  real.  It  should 
inspire  us  to  avoid  complacency 
about  our  product,  good  as  it  is. 

But  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
munications  revolution  reflected 
in  these  trends  is  not  yet  over. 
And  from  here  on  in,  it  is  tele¬ 
vision  which  will  have  to  take  a 
few  lumps. 

The  most  startling  feature  is 
the  change  of  television,  like  ra¬ 
dio,  from  a  family  medium  to  a 


personal  intimate  medium.  To¬ 
morrow’s  television  viewer  will 
have  more  channels  to  view,  and 
he  will  have  more  sets  in  the 
house  on  which  to  choose  the 
program  he  individually  wants 
to  watch. 

As  the  audience  grows  more 
fractionated,  there  is  a  greater 
and  greater  disparity  between 
the  percentage  of  homes  using 
television  and  the  percentage  of 
people  watching  tv.  This  pre¬ 
sents  new  and  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  of  audience  measurement, 
which  don’t  interest  anyone  in 
this  room,  nor  the  typical  adver¬ 
tisers  or  their  agencies,  nor  for 
that  matter  the  broadcasters 
themselves.  The  prevailing 
weariness  with  dull  technicali¬ 
ties  has  permitted  inflated  no¬ 
tions  of  tv  audience  size  to  be 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  routine 
in  many  sectors  of  the  market¬ 
ing  community. 

With  $2.8  billion  invested  in 
television  last  year,  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  what  makes  peo¬ 
ple  viewing  different  from  set 


tuning  is  in  effect  a  $2.8  billion 
misunderstanding. 

There  is  of  course  more  tv 
viewing  than  there  was  a  few 
years  ago;  the  Roper  figures 
show  a  trend  w'hich  exactly  par¬ 
allels  the  rise  in  set  ownership, 
though  the  increase  is  slightly 
less  in  the  upper-income  sector. 
(Not  more,  less.)  The  Roper  re¬ 
port  says,  “The  upper  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  levels  are 
and  have  alw’ays  been  less  or¬ 
iented  toward  television  than  the 
rest  of  the  public.”  This  is  what 
every  serious  study  of  television 
has  always  shown,  whether  it 
measures  attitude  or  viewing 
time. 

We  took  issue  recently  with 
the  head  of  a  television  network 
who  told  advertisers  that  “peo¬ 
ple  in  the  higher  social-economic 
brackets  watch  more  television 
than  low-income  viewers.”  This 
misstatement  has  been  heavily 
promoted  long  after  it  had  been 
shown  to  be  in  error.  We  say 
television  is  great  enough  as  an 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


In  this  study  we  dealt  with 
the  messages  in  specific  adver¬ 
tisements  and  commercials,  as 
well  as  with  specific  items  of 
news  and  information.  We  did 
not  start  out  with  the  illusion 
that  there  are  good  media  and 
bad  media.  We  assume  that 
media  complement  each  other. 

Our  new  study  finds  that  on 
any  given  day,  four  out  of  five 
people  get  news  from  the  news¬ 
paper,  three  out  of  five  from 
television,  and  over  half  from 
radio.  But  it  is  obvious  that  they 
use  all  the  media  for  different 
purposes.  Just  as  only  radio  pro¬ 
vides  late  new's  flashes  when¬ 
ever  w’e  want  them,  tv  is  unique 
in  the  authenticity  with  which 
it  shows  news  in  the  making:  a 
state  funeral,  a  ball  game,  even 
sometimes  a  Senate  hearing.  We 
find  in  our  study  that  people 
consider  television  the  best  me¬ 
dium  for  the  action  news  in 
Vietnam  or  Washington.  But 
when  we  take  the  full  range  of 
specific  information  items  in  all 
four  media,  people  select  .news¬ 
papers  as  the  best  source,  far 
and  away  ahead  of  television 
even  for  the  items  which  ac¬ 
tually  come  from  tv. 


Refutes  Roper  Data 

Does  our  study  seem  to  refute 
the  findings  of  the  Roper  survey 
which  the  Television  Informa¬ 
tion  office  has  just  released  ?  We 
believe  it  does,  because  it  deals 
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LADIES'  DAY — Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  onfer- 
fained  women  publishers  and  advertisers  at  a  luncheon 
during  ANPA  Week.  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are: 
Front  row — Mrs,  Robert  McNeil,  Trenton  Times;  Mrs. 
Hilda  Long,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  & 
Advertiser;  Mrs.  Helen  Birke,  Huntington  newspapers; 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Bottom,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  & 
Times-Herald;  second  row — Mrs.  Ruth  Voickmann  John¬ 
son,  treasurer,  S-W-F;  Mrs.  Emma  Stock,  Forbes  Maga¬ 
zine;  Miss  Margot  Sherman,  McCann-Erickson;  Miss 
Caroline  Hood,  Rockefeller  Center  public  relations; 
Miss  Mildred  J.  Manx,  S-W-F,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 


Walker,  S-W-F. 
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‘Poly’  System  Passes  Ad 
Test  with  Flying  Colors 


Tv’s  Lumps 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


advertising  medium  to  be  sold 
on  its  real  merits,  without  in¬ 
venting  any  extras. 

Accuracy  in  Question 

The  credibility  and  integrity 
of  media  statistics  has  been 
fun<lamental  to  the  advertising 
business  ev'er  since  the  tripar¬ 
tite  establishment  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  56  years 
ago.  Today  the  accuracy  of  tele¬ 
vision  audience  statistics  is  in 
question. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing 
myth,  these  statistics  are  not 
hande<l  down  from  heaven  in  the 
form  of  a  pocket  piece;  the  raw 
data  are  painfully  garnered  and 
processed,  accepted  or  rejected 
weighted  and  adjusted.  The 
most  commonly  accepted  ratings 
are  based  on  a  method  which 
measures  program  audience 
share  on  a  continuing  basis. 
That  is  not  the  method  needed 
to  measure  the  actual  number  of 
viewers  with  maximum  accu¬ 
racy. 

Nielsen’s  figures  on  adult 
prime-time  viewing  are  about 
70%  bigger  than  those  found  by 
Politz,  whose  inter\’iewers  went 
out  and  knocked  on  12,000  doors 
to  find  out  who  was  watching. 

This  highly  accurate  “per¬ 
sonal  coincidental”  method  was 
also  used  by  W.  R.  Simmons  in 
his  as  yet  unpublished  national 
intermedia  study.  Simmons 
foimd  in  this  same  study  that  a 
personal  viewing  diary  produced 
figures  32%  larger  than  he  got 
from  his  first-hand  measure¬ 
ments. 

Nielsen  uses  a  household 
diary  in  which  the  housewife 
usually  reports  for  her  whole 
family.  This  produces  even  big¬ 
ger  numbers  than  a  personal 
diary.  Of  course,  any  inflation 
in  audience  size — be  it  of  the 
order  of  two-thirds  or  one-third 
— is  reflected  in  the  cost  per 
1000  by  which  advertisers  evalu¬ 
ate  newspapers’  efficiency 
against  tv. 

Call  for  Study 

The  question  of  why  these  fig¬ 
ures  differ  is  not  a  $64  question 
or  a  $64,000  question;  it  is  a 
$2.8  billion  question.  No  accept¬ 
able  answer  to  it  can  come  from 
us  as  a  slightly  interested  party, 
but  neither  is  it  going  to  come 
from  the  broadcasters  or  their 
rating  services  or  their  research 
consultants.  We  say  it  is  up  to 
the  people  w'ho  are  spending  the 
money. 

We  call  on  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  to  take  the 
lead  in  conducting  a  full-.scale 
comparative  study  of  television 


GEORGE  H.  McPADOEN  has 
been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  succeeding 
John  F.  Lewis,  who  has  retired 
after  a  44-year  advertising  career. 
McFadden  had  been  assistant 
advertising  director. 


audience  research  methods  and 
to  come  up  with  a  realistic  yard¬ 
stick  of  audience  size.  The 
mechanism  for  conducting  such 
a  study  dispassionately  and 
competently  is  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 

To  put  our  money  w-here  our 
mouth  is,  we  are  hereby  pledg¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  new'spaper 
industry  a  $10,000  participation, 
along  with  other  media  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  in  funding  this  proj¬ 
ect.  We  believe  a  major  re¬ 
search  inquiry  on  tv  audience 
size  is  of  deep  concern  to  the 
newspaper  business,  but  it  is 
vital  for  the  whole  advertising 
business. 

National  Ad  Manager 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Ronald  L.  Lindsay,  29,  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic.  He  had  been  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  and 
succeeds  James  K.  Hirst,  who 
resigned  to  take  an  administra¬ 
tive  position  with  Michigan 
State  University.  Louis  F.  Mari- 
nelli  was  named  assistant  retail 
ad  manager  and  H.  Thomas 
Reed,  automotive  ad  manager. 

• 

Ad  Director  Named 

Mankato,  Minn. 

George  L.  Weckman  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Mankato  Free  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Nick  G.  Dovolas,  who 
died  recently.  Other  promotions 
include  that  of  H.  A.  Thompson 
to  manager  for  retail  advertising 
and  Fred  E.  Saba  to  assistant 
to  the  president.  Saba  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  as  promotion  manager. 


Have  you  ever  seen  process 
color  ads  from  half  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers  that  all 
looked  alike — uniform  in  color 
and  register,  and  true  to  the 
agency  art  director’s  specifica¬ 
tions  in  every  respect? 

New  York  advertising  agency 
personnel,  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  executives  and  people  who 
sendee  the  agencies  with  mat 
material  all  maneled  at  just 
this  exhibition  in  a  suite  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  during 
the  ANPA  convention  last  week. 

Compariiton  Study 

Arrayed  against  a  w'all  in  the 
suite  of  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corn,  stood  six  tear- 
sheets  from  six  newspapers  and 
beneath  these  \vere  six  more 
tearsheets  from  other  newspa¬ 
pers  that  printed  the  identical 
four-color  ad. 

Those  in  the  top  row  showed 
variations  that  were  hard  to  de¬ 
tect  while  those  in  the  lower 
row  appeared  as  so  many  ROP 
color  ads  do,  with  variations 
that  occur  because  of  different 
processing  methods  and  differ¬ 
ent  techniques  in  the  pressroom. 

The  unique  split-run  was 
made  by  member  new'spapers  in 
the  Million  Markets  group  to 
test  the  qualities  of  the  Poly 
Autoplate  system  w'hich  has 
reached  the  production  stage 
after  years  of  development  in 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
Laboratory  in  conjunction  with 
technicians  from  Reichhold 
Chemicals  Co.  and  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

Wood’s  president,  Daniel  Mc- 
Colley,  and  the  director  of  new 
products  development,  Thomas 
J.  Bruno,  pointed  out  to  visitors 
how’  the  ad  processed  for  Poly 
Autoplate  printing  passed  the 
test  “with  flying  colors.”  The 
ads  that  came  off  other  presses 
had  been  processed  for  standard 
stereo  plate  printing.  In  all  of 
them,  AdPro  inks  were  used. 

Register  at  Zero 

As  visiting  experts  studied 
the  results  with  magnifying 
glasses,  Bruno  remarked  how 
the  Poly  Autoplates  had  stood 
up  without  any  signs  of  wear  in 
a  continuous  run  of  300,000 
copies.  In  the  case  of  one  major 
newspaper,  the  pressroom  su¬ 
perintendent  reported  that  he 
had  set  the  register  control  at 
zero  and  let  it  run,  with  no 
visible  detriment. 

For  the  benefit  of  agency  pro¬ 
duction  people,  Bruno  noted  that 
the  Poly  Autoplates  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  lower  cost  than  other 


conventional  mats  or  plates,  and 
can  be  shipped  in  flat  form  at 
low  mailing  rates  because  they 
ai-e  light. 

In  the  newspaper  plant,  Bruno 
said,  processing  of  Poly  Auto¬ 
plates  can  be  accomplished  in 
15  minutes  as  compared  with 
several  hours  for  other  systems 
of  getting  sets  of  color  plates  on 
the  press.  Nickeling  and  six 
other  steps  can  be  eliminated. 

$58,000  for  -System 

The  plates  used  in  the  test 
run  had  been  made  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  Wood  machine  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  then  they  were  applied  to 
the  plastic  saddles  on  the 
presses  for  direct  printing.  The 
installation  of  the  entire  plate¬ 
making  system  would  cost  $58,- 
000,  McColley  stated,  but  it 
could  be  used  for  processing 
plates  in  many  other  newspaper 
operations  besides  ROP  color. 

One  other  advantage  in  the 
pressroom,  Bruno  obsen'ed,  is 
that  there  is  no  need  to  store 
large  quantities  of  stereo  metal 
or  to  provide  melting  facilities 
for  re-using  it.  Poly  Autoplate 
uses  a  liquid  plastic  that  comes 
to  the  plant  in  50-gallon  drums 
and  when  the  press  run  is  fin¬ 
ished,  the  color  plates  go  into 
the  discard. 

The  Wood  company  has  exclu¬ 
sive  w’orldwide  patents  and 
Reichhold  Chemicals  has  wrorld- 
w’ide  distribution  and  service  fa¬ 
cilities,  Bruno  said.  Eventually, 
he  remarked,  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  will  collect  on 
royalty  income. 

‘Real  Breakthrough* 

Three  plate-making  machines 
are  being  manufactured  at  the 
Wood  plant  in  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Bruno  said  present  plans  call 
for  another  test  demonstration 
in  a  group  of  new’spaper  plants 
where  original  agency  materials 
will  be  processed  and  press  runs 
will  be  extended. 

Bruno,  who  began  work  on  the 
system  when  he  was  employed 
at  the  ANPA  Research  labora¬ 
tory,  said  some  people  have 
commented  that  it  represents  a 
“real  breakthrough”  in  ROP 
color  fidelity. 

• 

Fawsett  Promoted 

Washington 

Eward  H.  Fawsett,  controller 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
since  1958,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  business  manager,  it 
was  announced  by  John  H. 
Kauffman,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager. 
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Stolen  Car  Recovery 
Service  Is  ‘Hot’  One 

By  Stan  Finsness 

('.AM,  Pruvidencr  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Edward  D.  Ramsel,  CAM  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian, 
reports  a  new  public  service — a 
stolen  car  recovery  column. 

This  copy  from  a  full-page 
ROP  promotion  ad  explains  the 
feature : 

“If  your  car  is  taken  without 
your  consent,  you  should  first 
notify  the  police.  Then  call  989- 
7440  and  place  an  ad  in  the 
Trentonian  describing  your  car, 
giving  its  make,  model,  color 
and  license  number  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  from  which  it  was  taken, 
along  with  your  phone  number. 
We  will  run  this  notice  without 
charge  for  three  consecutive 
days  as  a  public  service.  Ads 
will  be  confined  to  3  lines  or  15 
average  words  anti  are  subject 
to  editing  or  rejection. 

“Most  stolen  cars  are  taken 
for  joy  rides,  then  abandoned. 
Neighbors  will  almost  always 
notify  the  police  if  they  know  a 
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car  left  on  their  street  is  a 
stolen  vehicle.  Watch  the  Stolen 
Car  Recovery  list  daily. 

“Maybe  you,  too,  can  help 
stamp  out  this  menace.” 

“So  far,  we  have  received 
many  favorable  comments  from 
government  officials  and  others 
in  the  newspaper  industry,”  says 
Ramsey,  “and  public  response 
from  a  public  relations  point  of 
view  has  been  excellent.” 

*  «  « 

Success  Story 

“Want  Ads  Work  Wonders”  is 
a  slogan  used  in  promotion  by 
many  newspapers.  The  people  in 
Classified  work  wonders,  too, 
and  it’s  heart-warming  to  see 
them  recognized  for  it. 

In  Seattle,  a  telephone  sales¬ 
girl  was  feted  for  bringing  two 
men  together  who  subsequently 
formed  a  successful  sales  train¬ 
ing  firm. 

The  story  goes  back  10  years, 
when  Louise  Cooper,  a  Classified 
advertising  account  executive, 
introduced  Donald  H.  Bennet  to 
Richard  Montague  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  the  Seattle  Times. 

At  that  time,  Bennet  had  al¬ 
ready  started  a  small  sales 
training  school.  Montague  was 
contemplating  doing  the  same. 
From  this  meeting  they  formed 
Sales  Training  Inc. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the 
company  has  expanded  to  12  na¬ 
tional  branch  offices  and  one  in 
Canada  and  has  trained  over 
10,000  students. 

At  the  company’s  10th  Anni- 
versarj’  dinner  recently,  a  sur¬ 
prised,  but  bouncy,  60-year-old 
Classified  saleswoman  was  pre¬ 
sen  te«l  a  silver  bowl  before  700 
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appreciative  guests  for  her  part 
in  the  success  of  Sales  Training 
Inc. 

ifi  if.  if. 

Blind  Date 

Alvina  Jorgensen,  Telephone 
Room  Supervisor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribtine,  relates  this  re¬ 
cent  sales  training  incident: 
“During  training  a  class  of  new 
Ad-Visors,  I  had  just  explained 
to  one  of  the  girls  she  must  al¬ 
ways,  when  assigning  a  blind 
number  to  an  ad,  be  sure  to  tell 
the  advertiser  what  the  number 
would  be  so  he  could  identify 
his  ad  in  the  paper.  She  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  the  ad  and  did  a 
beautiful  job,  but  then  said,  ‘Sir, 
I  would  like  to  give  you  your 
blind  date  number.’  ” 

• 

Dillon  Succeeds 
Brower  At  BBDO 

Tom  Dillon,  whose  mother  was 
a  newspaperwoman,  and  his 
father,  an  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  later 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  chief  executive  officer  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom  Inc. 

He  succeeds  Charles  H. 
Brower,  chairman  of  the  board, 
who  has  been  chief  executive 
officer  for  10  years.  “I  am  not 
resigning  from  BBDO,”  Brower 
informed  the  agency’s  employes. 
“I  am  going  right  on,  doing 
whatever  I  can  to  benefit  the 
company,  and  thus  enjoy  my¬ 
self.” 

Dillon  was  elected  president 
of  BBDO  in  February  1964.  His 
entire  business  career  has  been 
with  the  agency.  In  his  under¬ 
graduate  days  at  Harvard  he 
wrote  a  newspaper  article  for 
the  Boston  Globe  which  Bruce 
Barton  read  and  suggested  to 
Jack  Cornelius,  then  head  of 
the  Minneapolis  office,  that  Dil¬ 
lon  be  taken  on  as  a  summertime 
copy  cub. 
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Weekly  Publisher 
Asks  Court  Order 
T o  Get  Advertising 

Minneapolis 

The  Marshall  (Minn.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  a  weekly,  has  filed  a 
$450,000  suit  in  Federal  Court 
here  against  the  weekly  Lyon 
County  (Minn.)  Independent,  a 
printing  company  owned  by  the 
newspaper,  and  three  supermar¬ 
kets. 

The  4000-circulation  Messen¬ 
ger  charges  that  the  firms  con¬ 
spired  to  prevent  other  local 
printers  and  publishers  from  ob¬ 
taining  newspaper  advertising 
for  their  publications. 

The  suit  asks  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  and  also  that 
the  three  stores  —  Red  Owl, 
Lloyd’s  Super  Fair  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Super  Value  —  “be  re¬ 
quested  for  a  period  of  10  years 
to  allocate  at  least  half  of  all 
their  newspaper  advertising  in 
Marshall  to  the  plaintiff.” 

The  Independent  is  a  7,000- 
circulation  weekly  published  by 
Henle  Publishing  Company, 
which  also  operates  the  printing 
business  known  as  Henle  Print- 
ery.  Both  firms  are  based  in 
Marshall,  a  small  community 
130  miles  southwest  of  Minnea¬ 
polis.  The  Messenger  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Donald  J.  Olson  on 
offset  presses  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

• 

Bob  Gray  to  Retire 
From  Humble  Oil  Co. 

Houston 

Robert  M.  Gray,  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Company’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  will  retire  from  the  com¬ 
pany  on  May  31.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Advertising  Council  and 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  A.F.A. 

A  veteran  of  nearly  40  years 
in  advertising,  Mr.  Gray  said  he 
had  decided  to  take  early  retire¬ 
ment  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  outside  business  inter¬ 
ests,  adding  that  his  retirement 
will  also  enable  him  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  teach  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  part-time  basis  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

• 

Newspaper  Study 

Chicago 

The  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago 
I  is  providing  a  $1,000  grant  to 
Northw'estem  University’s  Me- 
^  dill  School  of  Journalism  for 
research  projects  to  be  carried 
out  by  graduate  students.  One  is 
a  study  of  newspaper  ownership 
;  and  its  influence  on  public 
{  opinion. 
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Around 
Red  China, 
Ed  Neilan 
is  a  Long 


To  Chinese,  non-Chinese  are  Long  Noses.  Ed 
Neilan,  Copley  News  Service  correspondent, 
is  another  kind  of  long  nose  as  well  —  a  re¬ 
porter  with  a  penchant  for  getting  the  story. 
Ed's  beat  is  as  big  as  Asia.  Based  in  Hong 
Kong,  the  “China  watching”  city,  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  provided  CNS  readers  with  superior 
coverage  of  that  sprawling  Communist  colos¬ 
sus.  He  was  the  first  to  call  Red  China’s 
cultural  revolution  precisely  what  it  was  — 
an  old-fashioned  palace  power  play. 


Ed  Neilan’s  most  recent  news-gathering 
trip  to  get  the  facts  on  explosive  develop¬ 
ments  within  Red  China  took  him  to  National¬ 
ist  China,  Japan,  Afganistan,  Pakistan,  India, 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand. 
That's  a  long  way  to  go  to  find  out  what’s 
happening  in  China  today.  It’s  worth  it, 
too,  to  get  all  the  story  —the  why  of  the 
news  —  not  just  who,  what,  when  and  where. 
All  CNS  reporters  describe  world  happenings 
—but  also  explain  why  they  happened! 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


Press  Is  Restricted 
For  Schmidt  Trial 


XrcsoN 

The  trend  toward  courtroom 
ground  rules — aimed  mainly  at 
press  coverage — extended  to 
Tucson  as  preparations  were 
made  for  the  Charles  H. 
Schmidt  Jr.  murder  trial. 

Schmidt,  facing  a  death  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  murder  of  two  teen¬ 
age  girls,  goes  on  trial  in  Pima 
County  Superior  Court  here 
May  9  for  the  1964  slaying  of 
15-year-old  Alleen  Rowe. 

Issuing  the  10  ground  rules, 
which  set  restrictions  on  news 
media  and  muzzle  everyone  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  case 
from  talking  to  the  press,  was 
Superior  Court  Judge  Richard 
N.  Roylston,  who  will  preside 
over  the  trial. 

Ruled  in  1965 

Roylston  had  issued  a  196.5 
ruling  prohibiting  all  county  and 
city  officials  from  discussing  any 
aspects  of  the  Schmidt  case  with 
newsmen. 

The  ruling,  made  shortly  after 
Schmidt’s  arrest,  never  was  ap¬ 
pealed  by  the  news  media. 


William  A.  Small  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  said  at  the  time  that  the  two 
dailies  here  could  not  afford  to 
carry  the  ball  legally  for  the 
newspaper  industry  on  this 
matter  as  they  were  already  in¬ 
volved  in  a  federal  anti-trust 
case. 

Attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey,  who 
fought  for  the  reversal  and  then 
won  Sam  Sheppard’s  second 
case,  is  expected  to  assist  Tucson 
attorney  William  Tinney  in  de¬ 
fending  Schmidt. 

10  Restrirtions 

Orders  given  by  Roylston 
were : 

1 —  All  approaches  to  the 
courthouse  and  adjacent  grounds 
shall  be  kept  clear  for  free  ac¬ 
cess  by  persons  using  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  or  for  the  transaction 
of  courthouse  business. 

2 —  No  cameras,  recording  de¬ 
vices  or  registering  devices  shall 
be  used  within  or  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
courthouse  (where  Roylston’s 
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Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn't  TTS. 


small  courtroom  is  located) 
throughout  the  trial  or  related 
proceedings. 

3 —  Witnesses,  jurors  and  per¬ 
sons  summoned  as  jurors  are 
forbidden  to  participate  in  in¬ 
terviews  ,  .  .  until  such  time  a 
verdict  is  returned  in  open  court. 

4 —  All  lawyers  participating 
in  the  hearing,  their  office  asso¬ 
ciates,  staff  members  and  em¬ 
ployes  under  their  supervision 
and  control  are  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  interviews  until  a  ver¬ 
dict  is  returned  in  open  court. 

5 —  Court  employes  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  participate  in  inter¬ 
views  until  a  verdict  is  returned. 

6 —  Also  forbidden  to  make 
public  statements  are  the 
Superior  Court  clerk,  the  Pima 
County  sheriff,  Tucson  police 
officials,  other  law  enforcement 
officers  and  their  assistants  and 
deputies. 

7 —  Attendance  in  the  court¬ 
room,  during  trial  proceedings, 
shall  be  limited  to  seating  ac¬ 
commodations  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  news  media  shall  not  lie 
permitted  inside  the  bar  railing. 
(Reporters  normally  have  lieen 
allowed  to  sit  inside  the  railing 
of  the  various  county  courts 
while  covering  a  trial.) 

S«*al»  RcMTved 


8 —  Seats  liehind  the  bar  rail¬ 
ing  shall  be  reserved  for  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  of  the 
news  media  who  shall  l)e  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  courtroom  only 
upon  presentation  of  credentials 
issued  by  the  court.  All  other 
seats  behind  the  railing  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  on  a  first 
come,  first  serve  basis. 

9 —  Representatives  of  news 
media  desiring  a  seat  shall  give 
written  notice  to  the  court  prior 
to  May  1,  1967.  The  court  will 
assign  seats  as  it  deems  reason¬ 
able. 

10 —  No  person  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  courtroom 
after  commencement  of  a  ses¬ 
sion  nor  shall  he  be  permitted  to 
leave  except  during  a  recess  or 
after  adjournment. 

Judge  Roylston  has  indicated 
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it  will  be  all  right  for  attorneys 
in  the  case  to  talk  to  newsmen 
once  a  jury  is  selected. 

At  an  Arizona  Broadcasters 
Association  convention  he  said 
he  sees  no  reason  why  both 
prosecution  and  defense  at¬ 
torneys  cannot  talk  to  reporters 
once  a  jury  is  picked  and 
secluded. 

It  is  lielieved  jurors  will  be 
locked  up  after  each  day’s  ses¬ 
sion  in  court  and  prevented  from 
reading  oi-  hearing  any  news  on 
the  case. 

The  judge  contended  that 
prospective  jurors  make  up  their 
minds  about  a  case  from  news 
stories.  .  ,  .  “We  don’t  want 
jurors  to  have  pre-conceived 
notions,”  he  declared. 

Reporter’s  Notes  Soufilit 

In  another  move  connected 
with  the  Schmidt  case,  a  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  reporter,  Gil 
Matthews,  faced  arrest  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  answer  a  subpoena  on  a 
hearing  liefore  Roylston. 

The  hearing  was  on  a  request 
by  defense  attorney  William 
Tinney  Jr.  for  all  information 
the  county  attorney’s  office  might 
have  on  the  Rowe  murder  case. 

Matthews,  court  reporter  for 
the  Citizen,  was  subpoenaed  by 
Tinney  to  appear  as  a  witness, 
but  wasn’t  served  by  deputy- 
sheriffs  until  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  end  of  the  hearing. 

Unaware  that  the  subpoena 
had  not  been  served,  Roylston  . 
issued  a  liench  warrant  for 
Matthews’  arrest.  Attorneys  for 
the  Citizen,  however,  straight¬ 
ened  out  the  matter  liefore  the 
court  reporter  could  be  located 
again  on  the  liench  warrant. 

Ironically,  Matthew-s  was 
covering  a  trial  in  the  Pima 
County  courthouse  while  the 
Schmidt  hearing  was  going  on 
and  while  deputies  were  looking 
for  him  to  seiwe  the  subpoena. 

Matthews  said  he  was  not  sure 
why  he  was  wanted  by  Tinney. 
One  possibility,  he  said,  w-as  that 
the  defense  attorney  wanted  to 
confiscate  his  notes  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  County  Attorney  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Schafer  III  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Schmidt  case  with 
him.  ) 

County  and  city  officials  have 
lieen  prohibited  from  discussing 
any  Schmidt  matter  with  re¬ 
porters  under  a  ruling  issued  by 
Roylston  in  1965.  ' 

Alleen  Rowe,  whom  the  24- 
year-old  Schmidt  is  accused  of 
slaying,  disappeared  from  her 
home  in  May,  1964,  and  was  at 
first  believed  by  Tucson  police 
to  have  l)een  a  runaway. 

Her  body  has  never  been 
found,  but  two  friends  of 
Schmidt — John  Saunders  and 
Mary  French — previously  ad-  • 
mitted  to  taking  part  in  the 
desert  slaying  of  the  girl  and 
are  now  serving  prison  term-s- 
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For  the  front  office, 
they're 
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For  the  promotion  manager, 
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For  the  editor, 
they're 

FAST  COLOR 
MAKEUP 


In  Tk  minutes,  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processors  give  you  high- 
quality  Ektacolor  Prints,  With  them,  color  is  quicker,  less 
demanding,  less  expensive,  and  more  dependable  than  ever. 
For  instance:  Color  proofs  or  final  camera  copy  are  available 
almost  as  fast  as  black-and-white.  Display  prints  and  other 
promotional  color  work  are  just  minutes  away  from  the  dark¬ 
room.  The  use  of  small  quantities  of  chemicals  for  each  print 
keeps  costs  down.  And  the  wave-textured  rotating  drum  dis¬ 
tributes  these  fresh  chemicals  uniformly  for  consistently  high- 
quality  results.  Only  3  feet  of  darkroom  space  is  needed— and 
no  special  plumbing.  The  Model  11  makes  prints  up  to  11  x  14; 
Model  16  takes  a  sheet  as  large  as  16  x  20. 

The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processors  are  part  of  a  series  of  machine-based 
systems  engineered  by  Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  newspaper 
production.  Any  one  of  these  systems  can  help  you  publish  a  better¬ 
looking  newspaper  .  .  .  profitably;  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  for  15- 
second  production  of  black-and-white  prints;  Kodak  Versamat  Film 
Processor  for  processing  black-and-white  films  from  16mm  to  17"; 
Kodalith  Film  Processing  System  for  processing  lith-type  negatives; 
Kodak  Q  Processing  System  for  rapid  proofing  of  page  negatives.  If  you’d 
like  quick  information  about  any  of  these  systems,  write  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 


^KING-gratulations^  to 

king’s  5  winners  of  this  year’s  NoA^ 
one  syndieate  in  the  21-year  history  olth 


Otto  (THE  LITTLE  KING)  Soglow,  second  from  right,  is  congratulated  on  winning  the  “Reuben”  as  “Outstanding 
Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  by  fellow  KING  award  winners,  at  the  NCS  Annual  Dinner  in  New  York’s 


Hotel  Plaza.  From  left  to  right.  Mort  (BEETLE  BAILEY)  Walker,  voted  Best  Humor  Strip  Cartoonist; 


AI  (SECRET  AGENT  CORRIGAN)  Williamson,  voted  Best  Comic  Book  Cartoonist;  Soglow,  holding 


his  “Reuben.”  and  John  (RIP  KIRBY)  Prentice,  named  Best  Story  Strip  Cartoonist. 


Hal  (PRINCE  VALIANT)  Foster,  who  won  the  Special  Features  Award  of  the  NCS,  was  not  able  to  attend. 


CSAwards-the  greatest  number  from 
ofthe  National  Cartoonists  Society. 


OTTO  SOGLOW-winnerof'THE  REUBEN” 
as  "Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  for  The  Little  King 


MORT  WALKER— voted  Best  Humor  Strip  Cartoonist 


^  of  the  Year  for  Beetle  Bailey 


JOHN  PRENTICE— voted  Best  Story  Strip  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year  for  Rip  Kirby 


HAL  FOSTER— winner  of  the  Special  Features  Award 
f  for  Prince  Valiant 


©K.F.S.  ^ 


AL  WILLIAMSON— who  now  draws  Secret  Agent  Corrigan,  jfl 

voted  Best  Comic  Book  Cartoonist  of  the  Year 
for  the  Flash  Gordon  comic  books 


The  Syndicate  of  the  Stars 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  NeivYork,  N.Y.  10017 
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Otto  (THE  LITI'LE  KING)  Soglow,  second  from  right,  is  congratulated  on  winning  the  “Reuben”  as  “Outstanding 
Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  by  fellow  KING  award  winners,  at  the  NCS  Annual  Dinner  in  New  York’s 
Hotel  Plaza.  From  left  to  right.  Mort  (BEETLE  BAILEY)  Walker,  voted  Best  Humor  Strip  Cartoonist; 

A1  (SECRET  AGENT  CORRIGAN)  Williamson,  voted  Best  Comic  Book  Cartoonist;  Soglow,  holding 
his  “Reuben.”  and  John  (RIP  KIRBY)  Prentice,  named  Best  Story  Strip  Cartoonist. 

Hal  (PRINCE  VALIANT)  Foster,  who  won  the  Special  Features  Award  of  the  NCS,  was  not  able  to  attend. 
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^sAwards-the  greatest  number  from 
ollthe  National  Cartoonists  Society. 


OTTO  SOGLOW- winner  of  "THE  REUBEN” 
as  "Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  for  The  Little  King 


t  MORT  WALKER— voted  Best  Humor  Strip  Cartoonist 
^  of  the  Year  for  Beetle  Bailey 


JOHN  PRENTICE— voted  Best  Story  Strip  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year  for  Rip  Kirby 


HAL  FOSTER— winner  of  the  Special  Features  Award 
for  Prince  Valiant 


©K.F.S.^ 


AL  WILLIAMSON— who  now  draws  Secret  Agent  Corrigan, 
voted  Best  Comic  Book  Cartoonist  of  the  Year 
for  the  Flash  Gordon  comic  books 


The  Syndicate  of  the  Stars 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Sheriff  Shuts  Off 
Speck  News  Sources 


Chicago 

Newsmen,  hampered  in  their 
work  throughout  the  Richard 
Speck  case  by  guidelines,  regu¬ 
lations,  rules  and  restrictions 
concerning  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  trial  preparations 
and  the  subsequent  trial  and 
conviction,  ran  into  a  new  bar¬ 
rier  last  week. 

This  time  the  roadblock  af¬ 
fects  pre-sentencing  develop¬ 
ments  and  the  subsequent  post¬ 
trial  evolvements  that  will  form 
important  phases  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  crime. 

And  a  new  official  got  into 
the  act — recently-elected  Cook 
County  Sheriff  Joseph  O.  Woods, 
who  ordered  a  news  blackout  on 
the  activities  of  Speck,  convicted 
slayer  of  eight  nurses. 

Woods  announced  that  he  has 
ordered  Warden  Jack  Johnson 
of  the  Cook  County  jail  not  to 
discuss  any  aspect  of  the  Speck 
case  or  Speck’s  daily  routine 
with  anyone. 

Jail  Guards  Included 

Woods  said  he  also  told  the 
warden  to  impose  the  ban  on 
any  jail  personnel  who  may 
come  in  contact  with  Speck,  who 
is  housed  in  the  maximum  se¬ 
curity  section  of  the  jail  under 
conviction  by  a  Peroria,  Ill., 
jury  of  murder  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  death  in  the  Cook 
County  jail’s  electric  chair. 

Woods  indicated  he  would  deal 
harshly  with  anyone  w'ho  vio¬ 
lates  his  new’s  restrictions.  He 
didn’t  delineate,  but  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  violators  of  the  order 
would  lose  their  jobs. 

The  sheriff  is  displeased  about 


PROOF^  POSITIVE  . . . 

iKal  M«^6  Newspaper  Service  DOES 
MORE  to  help  newspepert  service  od^ 
verlising  BETTEI  .  ;  .and  sell  MOIE  of  it  I 


recent  .newspaper  itublication  of 
psychiatric  and  psychological 
interpretations  of  oil  jtaintings 
clone  by  Speck. 

Chicago’s  American  ran  a 
page  one  color  picture  of  an 
oil  painting  Speck  fashioned  of 
a  prowling  leopard.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  the  same  day  de¬ 
voted  its  picture  page  to  color 
pictures  of  other  Speck  artistrj’. 

Woods  also  was  incensed  by 
the  leaking  to  newspapers  of 
observ-ations  of  Speck  by  Dr. 
Manin  Ziporyn,  Cook  County 
jail  psychiatrist.  The  sheriff 
fired  Ziporyn,  who  had  spent 
more  than  100  hours  talking 
with  Speck  prior  to  his  trial. 

Confers  With  Judge 

Woods,  announcing  the  re¬ 
strictions  after  a  conference 
with  Chief  Judge  John  S.  Boyle 
of  Circuit  Court,  said; 

“We  are  obligated  that  justice 
be  served,  and  that  no  more 
leaks  occur  in  Cook  County  on 
this  case.’’ 

He  refused  to  reveal  what  ad¬ 
vice,  if  any,  he  had  received 
from  Judge  Boyle  on  imposing 
the  I’estrictions  on  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Woods  said  further: 

“No  information  about  any¬ 
thing  Speck  paints,  eats,  or 
whether  he  sleeps  during  the 
day  is  to  be  released.  It  is  man¬ 
datory  under  state  law  that  his 
conviction  be  appealed  and  if 
by  some  quirk  a  higher  court 
orders  a  new  trial  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  place  to  retiy 
him  (Speck).’’ 

Speck  is  .scheduled  to  appear 
before  Judge  Herbert  L.  Pas- 
chen  in  Criminal  Court  May  15, 
for  a  hearing  on  defense  motions 
for  a  new  trial  and  possible 
sentencing. 


Fla.  Weekly  Steps  Up, 
New  Daily  Promised 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Lakelander,  a  weekly 
which  made  its  debut  here  April 
2,  became  a  twice-weekly  .April 
27.  The  new  publication  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  a  pledge  to  pub¬ 
lish  daily  as  soon  as  10,000  paid 
circulation  was  secured. 

The  full-size  offset  publication 
stresses  local  news  and  pictures 
with  emphasis  on  community 
church,  club,  and  school  cover¬ 
age.  It  features  some  radical  in¬ 
novation  in  foiTnat:  an  upside- 
down  back  page  (for  “jumps”), 
down-style  headlines  (with  only 
proper  names  capitalized),  and 
6-column  “op”  make-up. 

In  announcing  its  Mid-Week 
Edition,  Publisher  E.  Ronald 
Hendry  said,  “Our  goal  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
shoifest  possible  time,  and  we 
are  now  beginning  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  each  week  so  that  we  can 
make  the  transition  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible.” 

Another  unusual  feature  is 
the  30  regular  columns  written 
by  local  people  who  are  non¬ 
professionals;  the  subjects 
range  from  Art  (written  by  a 
legal  secretary)  to  Local  His¬ 
tory  (written  by  a  hospital  em¬ 
ploye)  and  all  cartoons  are  done 
by  local  artists. 

• 

Legislature  Pays 
Respeets  to  Newsmen 

The  Maine  Legislature  paid 
its  I’espects  to  a  joumalist  who 
has  covered  its  affairs  for  20 
years. 

House  and  Senate  met  to¬ 
gether  in  a  rare  joint  session 
Aprii  26  to  praise  Associated 
Press  newsman  Robert  M. 
Crocker  as  “The  dean  of  State 
House  reporters.” 

Presented  with  a  color  tele¬ 
vision,  the  49-year-old  newsman 
recalled  that  the  last  time  he 
spoke  to  the  legislature  was  in 
1939  when  he  was  a  House  page 
and  was  given  a  fountain  pen  as 
a  gift. 


•0  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  IS,  N.Y. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantativas;  Crasmar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormsbaa 
New  Yoik.  San  Francisco  Lot  Anjeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 

EDITOR  SC 


Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
At  API  Seminar 

Thirty  telegraph  editors  and 
copy  desk  chiefs  are  attending 
a  seminar  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity. 

They  are: 

Lynwood  Abram,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press. 

Paul  R.  Allerup,  United  Press 
International. 

Stuart  G.  Anderson,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal. 

Robert  E.  Bricker,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

James  F.  Carter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American. 

Edward  J.  Cloos  Jr.,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Samuel  Dine,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

Robert  J.  Dixon,  Mount 
Vernon  (Ohio)  News. 

Van  C.  Eisenhut,  Salem  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman. 

Judson  P.  Essex  Jr.,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

James  Good,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Terrence  W.  Honey,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

George  Van  B.  Hord  Jr., 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

James  A.  Keddie,  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Globe. 

Miss  Luisita  Lopez,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

John  F.  Lovett,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix. 

Howard  J.  McDonald,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

John  A.  Mitchell,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State. 

John  A.  Murphy,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record. 

Ralph  Reikowsky,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Robert  B.  Satterwhite,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 

Charles  H.  Schafer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

Frank  D.  Simmons,  Newport 
News,  (Va.)  Times  Herald. 

Jack  M.  Smith,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Sentinel. 

Norman  D.  Sparks,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

Preston  R.  Stephens,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Bruce  A.  Stevenson,  Newport 
(R.  1.)  Daily  News. 

Elbert  A.  Talley,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

James  A.  Vincent,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

Joe  M.  Workman,  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press. 


John  Lyden  Retires 

John  M.  Lyden,  former  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Ted  Bates  &  Company  Inc., 
will  retire  from  the  agency  on 
July  1st. 
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For  the  first  time  Metro  San  Jose's  Mercury  and  News  linage  total  tops  all  American  newspapers  with 
morning  •  evening  -  Sunday  combinations  under  single  ownership.  Comparative  totals  follow: 

1.  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  91,639,592 

2.  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  83,456,295 

3.  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  80,516,780 

4.  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star  79,006,455 

5.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  75,351,114 

There's  a  good  reason  why  the  Mercury  and  News  has  gained  this  enviable  record  and  that  reason 
is  Metro  San  Jose  -  the  Money-Power  market  of  all  Northern  California.  Here  are  a  few  others: 

It  was  the  top  metro  market  with  taxable  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more.  It  led  the  Bay  Area  in 
manufacturing  employment,  manufacturing  payroll  and  annual  average  manufacturing  wage  per 
employee.  Average  taxable  income  returns  were  $10,129  (1964)  as  compared  to  San  Francisco's 
$9,416.  In  Metro  San  Jose,  over  100,000  families  are  expected  to  report  incomes  of  $10,000  and 
more  for  1967  which  represents  over  $1  billion  from  this  one  segment  alone.  When  added  to  the 
wealth  from  other  categories,  Metro  San  Jose  becomes  a  Money-Power  market  with  a  fantastic  sales 
potential  that  can  be  reached  only  through  the  Mercury  and  News  with  its  circulation  going  into  2 
out  of  every  3  homes  in  this  giant  market.  No  outside  newspaper  can  claim  more  than  1  in  7. 


Hour  oyr  on 
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CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O’MAR  A  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


What’s  going  on  in 
Harris-intertype’s 
worid  of  advancing 
technoiogy 

The  glowing  lines  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  symbolize  the 
approach  of  a  new  era  in  graphic  arts  communications  .  .  . 
as  new  concepts,  new  equipment,  and  new  ideas  come 
crowding  onto  the  scene.  Harris- Intertype  “products  with 
a  future”  embody  a  skillful  blend  of  the  new  concepts  and 
technology  with  a  unique  depth  of  industry  know-how. 

Intertype  Computers  play  an  important  part  in  obtain¬ 
ing  higher  productivity  from  present  hot-metal  typesetting 
systems  .  .  .  are  vital  to  the  incredibly  fast  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  future. 

Sheridan  Automated  Rounder-Backer-Liner  ma¬ 
chines  employ  new  principles  to  produce  case-bound  books 
at  a  rate  of  lOO/min.  .  .  .  typical  of  productivity  increases 
achieved  with  advanced  Sheridan  bindery  equipment. 

Solid  State  Circuitry  has  been  used  in  Gates  Radio’s 
new  BC5H  transmitter  design  to  replace  17  of  the  21  tubes 
.  .  .  for  bigber  reliability  and  efficiency  in  the  medium¬ 
sized  AM  transmitter  field. 

Harris  Sheet-Fed  Presses  now  offer  closer  register, 
more  uniform  ink  coverage  and  higher  running  speeds  as 
a  result  of  applying  advanced  electronic  instrumentation 
in  studies  of  the  dynamic  behavior  of  presses  under  high¬ 
speed  printing  conditions. 


Products  with  a  Future— Harris  Presses  •  Seybold  Cutters  •  Macey  Colla¬ 
tors  •  Cottrell  Presses  •  Intertype  Composing  Systems  •  Sheridan  Bindery 
Equipment  •  Schriber  Business  Forms  Presses  &  Collators  •  Gates  AM  & 
FM  Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRD  Microwave  Instruments  •  Langston 
Corrugated  Container  Machinery 


YOUNG  COLUMBUS  Robin  Bayles  of  the  Washington  Post  presents 
a  letter  from  President  Johnson  to  M.  Roger  Bonvin,  President  of 
Switzerland,  as  100  boys  on  the  annual  Parade  pilgrimage  visit 


there.  Other  newspaper  carriers  in  line  are  Franklin  Choy,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Charles  Hulbert,  Oregon  Journal;  and  Arthur  McMillan, 
Mobile  Press  Register. 


IN  MUNICH,  the  Young  Columbus  group  gets  a  history  lesson 
firsthand  and  use  their  gift  cameras  to  take  pictures  of  the  pic¬ 


turesque  Town  Hall  and  modern  building 
Bavarian  metropolis. 


Young  acrobats  at  Mini  Village,  Dusseldorf,  show  the  American  boys  how  to  leap  hedges  to  deliver  papers. 
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One  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive: 


t. 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


It  makes  good  sense.  With  a  single  warranty 
covering  both  Goss  press  and  MGD  Unit 
Drive,  publishers  save  time  and  trouble  by 
dealing  with  one  source  in  place  of  two. 

We  call  it  total  responsibility— and  it’s 
quite  an  advantage. 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  performing 
unit  drive  than  an  MGD.  It’s  designed  and 
manufactured  to  perform  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Goss  press.  There’s  no  chance  of 
mismatch  or  imbalance.  This  balanced  design 


keeps  your  maintenance  way  down,  your  sav¬ 
ings  on  service  way  up. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 
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FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
&  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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.3  New  Executives 
For  Macon  Newspapers 

Macon,  Ga. 

Three  executives  have  been 
appointed  by  Peyton  Anderson, 
publisher,  for  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Macon  News. 
They  are: 

Harold  Hamilton,  circulation 
director.  He  comes  from  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star 
where  he  was  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident. 

Robert  C.  Lawson,  mechanical 
superintendent.  He  has  been  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  TODAY. 

Bruce  McCullough,  systems 
analyst.  He  has  been  working 
for  the  Intertype  Company  as 
an  electronics  specialist. 

• 

Carl  Howard  —  from  the 
National  Observer  to  the  USIA 
foreign  service,  to  write  on  Latin 
American  affairs. 

*  *  * 

Brad  Byers — from  Southwest 
editor  of  Southern  Living  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
public  information  officer. 

*  *  * 

Don  E.  Weaver,  retired  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Citizen- 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society. 

•  *  * 

Jerry  Minnery  of  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  joined  the  general  as¬ 
signment  staff  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  James  Clark  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  P.D. 
*  *  * 

Karl  Gaston,  editor  of  the 
Ellsworth  (Kans.)  Reporter — 
elected  mayor  of  Ellsworth. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  MacKay,  recently  re¬ 


tired  from  government  work,  has 
returned  to  his  old  love,  the 

newspaper,  and  joined  Frank 

Harris’  Vernon  (B.  C.)  News 
staff. 

*  *  « 

Charles  S.  Kolak,  a  former 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  reporter — now  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News  Bureau  at 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
and  Dr.  Mary  Lynn  Morgan,  a 
practicing  dentist,  were  mar¬ 
ried  April  20  in  Atlanta. 

It  m  * 

Dick  Olmstead,  Warren  Trib¬ 
une  Chronicle  —  president  of 
Ohio  Sports  Editors  Association. 

*  *  * 

E.  Edward  Pierce,  Miami 
News — president  of  the  AP  As¬ 
sociation  of  Florida. 

if  *  * 

Gail  Pitts,  a  former  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  Denver  Post — now  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  Colo¬ 
rado  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
.Association. 

*  * 

Jeffrey  T.  W’ood,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Kentucky  Post 
&  Times  Star — appointed  Balti¬ 
more  Bureau  chief  for  Fairchild 
Publications. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

W’ ALLACE  S.  Willis,  financial 
editor,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
— to  Honolulu  Advertiser  as 
business  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Britt  Hume,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — 
to  UPI  Connecticut  bureau  staff. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Meyer,  a  former 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  re¬ 
porter — to  Dartmouth  College 
as  assistant  director,  news  serv¬ 
ice. 


SKITCH 

HENDERSON 

Writing  with  wit,  candor  and  an  easr-flowinic  con¬ 
versational  style,  SKITCH  HENDERSON  proves  he  is 
the  maestro  of  musical  knowledite  in  his  weekend 
column.  “Music  Beat."  The  personable  composer- 
condurtor-pianist  has  been  writing  “Music  Beat”  for 
barely  a  year,  but  already  his  newspaper  fans  number 
in  the  many  millions. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  Skitch's  fine  record 
albums,  his  popularity  as  a  celebrity  of  films  and  TV, 
and  his  competence  as  a  conductor  of  local  symphony 
orchestras.  Now,  they  are  finding  him  an  engaging  and 
highly  readable  columnist. 


If  you  haven’t  already,  wire  or  phone  collect  for  current  samples  of  “Music 
Beat.” 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

Aififiofed  with  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
Times-Mirror  Square,  Los  Anqeles,  California  90053  (213)  625-2345 


news-people 


Farrell  Goodson  Louthood 


EXECUTIVE  APPOINTMENTS  announced  by  John  G.  McConnell,  chair- 
man  of  the  Montreal  Standard  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  are:  MARK 
FARRELL,  from  vicepresident  to  president  and  managing  director; 
W.  A.  GOODSON,  vicepresident  and  general  manager;  end  L.  A. 
LOUTHOOD,  vicepresident-newspaper  relations. 


Honor  Sports  Ed 

.Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Henry  “Whitey”  Gruhler,  for 
the  past  17  years  sports  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  some 
40  years,  was  honored  with  a 
party  marking  his  retirement  at 
the  .Atlantic  City  Country  Club 
attended  by  some  200  fellow 
newsmen  and  members  of  area 
golf  clubs.  His  successor  is  Ed¬ 
ward  Nichterlein,  a  sports  staff 
member  for  20  years. 

*  *  * 

John  Radosta,  picture  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  13 
years,  is  moving  to  the  sports 
staff  to  cover  the  motor  car  beat 
when  Frank  Blunk  retires.  His 
successor  on  the  picture  desk  is 
John  Morris,  who  joins  the 
Times  May  29  from  Time-Life 
Books. 

*  *  * 

William  .A.  Dorr,  a  former 
editor  of  Publishers’  Auxiliary — 
to  the  Goss  Company  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

e  e  e 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre — to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News  from  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal  where  he  had 
been  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Dixon — promoted  to 
administrative  sports  editor. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  Frank  Lieberman — to  In¬ 
dependent  copy  desk  from  sports 
copy  desk.  Dick  Stafford — to 
Independent  copy  desk  from  the 
Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bidletin. 

e  e  e 

Webster  K.  Nolan,  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  staff  in  San  Francisco, 
has  moved  to  Honolulu  as  man¬ 
ager.  Nolan  succeeds  Dale  Brix 
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who  joins  the  Los  .Angeles  staff. 
«  «  ♦ 

Eddie  Olsen — to  sports  staff, 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times;  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Oceanside  (Calif.) 
Blade-Tribune. 

•  *  * 

Scott  Aiken,  foi'mer  bureau 
chief  at  Stockholm  for  Radio 
Free  Europe — to  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  as  foreign  news  analyst. 
*  *  * 

William  .A.  Svvartworth, 
day  editor  Pittsburgh  AP — to 
U.S.  Information  .Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Nash  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  New  York. 
John  J.  Fergus  succeeds  him  as 
eastern  division  sales  manager. 

I*  *  * 

Ellis  E.  (Bill)  Reed — to 
executive  editor  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News  and 
Valley  Times,  from  managing 
editor,  Brea  (Calif.)  Daily 
Star-Progress. 

Ht  tlf  if 

O.  R.  Tucker,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  California 
newspapers  —  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Intersuburban  Home¬ 
town  Newspapers  at  El  Monte, 
Calif,  and  vicepresident  of  Ox¬ 
nard  Publishing  Co.  He  replaces 
T.  K.  VoDREY,  who  has  left  IHN 
to  form  an  industrial  film  cor¬ 
poration  in  Hollywood. 

*  ♦  « 

Kenneth  Matthews,  a  for¬ 
mer  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
reporter — now  news  specialist 
on  the  Public  Information  staff 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

♦  *  * 

Ron  a.  Pedderson,  a  former 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  re¬ 
porter — now  assistant  manager 
of  public  relations  for  Johnson 
Motors,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
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Bulletin.  He  is  a  former  .Veie 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter. 


0.\ie  Reicliler  Retires; 

M  aters  Named  Editor 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Oxie  Reichler  closed  out  a  37- 
year  career  with  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman  this  week.  For 
almost  20  years  he  has  been  its 
editor. 

Named  to  succeed  him  as  edi¬ 
tor  is  Barney  Waters,  who  re¬ 
joined  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  last  June, 
after  having  worked  on  Florida 
newspapers.  He  is  a  native  of 
Tampa. 

Replacing  Waters  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald  States¬ 
man  is  Robert  M.  Merris,  who 
has  been  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  a 
Lindsay-Schaub  newspaper. 

Reichler,  who  has  written 
“Prayer  for  Today”  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1942,  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  his  home  town, 
Utica,  N.Y.  Among  many 
awards  he  has  received,  due  to 
his  close  interest  in  city  govern¬ 
ment,  are  the  LaGuardia  Mem¬ 
orial  Award  for  achievement  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Citizen  Award  of 
the  National  Conference  on 
Government. 


Alice  Duba  (Mrs.  Joseph  R. 
Greenlee  Sr.) — resigned  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Van  Suys  (Calif.)  News. 


Gerald  Archer,  editor  of  the 
Encinitas  (Calif.)  Coast  Dis¬ 
patch — resigned  to  travel  and 
study  for  a  master’s  degree. 
Bruce  Dillon — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  editor. 


Duncan 


John  P.  McCarthy,  a  for¬ 
mer  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  reporter  —  now  public 
relations  account  executive  at 
FitzGerald-Toole  &  Co. 


MUTTER  WILLIAMS,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  five  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  news  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance. 
His  father,  Cranston  Williams, 
was  general  manager  of  ANPA 
and  his  brother,  Cranston  Jr.,  is 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News.  Mutter  graduated 
from  Hampden-Sydney  College. 


William  Toy  Jr.— appointed  city  editor  ot  tne  tvenmj/  Cupi- 
manager  of  the  general  adver-  since  September,  1965,  will 
tising  department,  Evansville  ^ 

Printing  Corp.,  agent  for  the  ^  formerly  fea- 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  Press  editor. 

and  Sunday  Courier  &  Press.  Duncan,  29,  was  a  reporter 

^  ,  for  the  Capital  briefly  in  1960 

after  earlier  associations  with 
Norman  R.  Nager — to  public  weekly  newspapers  in  Laurel 
relations  director.  Memorial  and  College  Park.  He  rejoined 
Hospital  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  the  local  newspaper  firm  follow- 
former  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  ing  five  years  with  the  Associ- 
Review  staffer.  ated  Press  in  Baltimore. 

*  *  ♦  O’Brien,  34,  has  been  with  the 

Thomas  Kahler — to  assistant  Capital-Gazette  newspapers  for 
state  editor  of  Sandusky  (O.)  six  years.  He  previously  had 
Register,  from  the  Huron  bu-  served  with  the  Baltimore  News 
reau,  replacing  WILLIAM  Ut-  American  and  with  the  Associ- 
TERBACK.  who  ioined  the  Citv  of  sted  Press. 


lisher  of  the  Port  .Arthur  (Tex.) 
News  to  succeed  John  R.  Sad¬ 
ler,  who  died  March  28.  John 
Ayres — from  editor  to  executive 
editor.  Mayo  Wells — from  man¬ 
aging  eidtor  to  editor. 


William  H.  Jones  —  from 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  all-day  Observer-Re¬ 
porter. 


To.m  Dau,  Federal  beat  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer — to  the  Woodbury  (N.J.) 
Times  as  city  editor. 


Gil  Spencer  —  to  executive 
editor  for  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 

Trentonian,  after  several  years 
as  editorialist  for  station 
WCAU-tv,  Philadelphia. 

♦  *  *  Claude  Lewis — from  KYW- 

Jack  Scott — advanced  to  pub-  tv  news  staff  to  the  Philadelphia  Ssuaron  Schlegll,  a  former 

promotion  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  — 
^  ^  **  '"*  named  magazine  specialist  in  the 

^  iwrW.  ^I***^*^^  .American  Red  Cross  office  of 

i|||k  public  information. 
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SANDY  GRADY,  at  right,  sports  columnist  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  receives  the  La  Salle  Collegian  Award  from  Brother  Daniel 
Bernian,  president  of  La  Salle  College,  in  the  presence  of  Richard 
S.  Tiedeken,  outgoing  editor  of  the  campus  newspaper. 
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dents  of  the  community  in¬ 
cluding  the  performances  of  a 
local  theatre  group,  the  Heights 
Players. 

The  paper  carries  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  campaign  against  litter¬ 
ing  and  for  municipal  parking 
facilities  because  of  its  high 
residential  status,  reports  Tur- 
mail.  Letters  to  the  editor  come 
in  at  better-than-average  rate, 
taking  up  nearly  a  full  page  in 
some  issues. 

The  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
past,  present,  future  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  Heights  and  Cobble  Hill. 
Turmail  says:  "You  need  the 
coopei-ation  of  everj'one  for  news 
in  this  area.  Local  police  pre¬ 
cincts,  schools,  clubs,  are  culti¬ 
vated  as  sources.  We  try  to  get 
in  as  much  area  news  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  little  bit  for  everyone. 

"We  try  to  get  a  ’vital’  major 
story  as  front-page  lead  each 
week  and  we  use  as  many  as  six 
or  seven  other  front  page  items. 
We  also  aim  for  a  front-page 
feature — preferably  about  area 
people — each  week.  Recent  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  features  are  a 
story  al)out  a  Ick  al  woman  who  is 
producing  an  off-Broadway  play 
and  another  about  a  Id-year-old 
musical  prodigy." 

.Major  stories  in  several  recent 
issues  have  included:  -\n  out¬ 
line  of  the  Mayor’s  narcotics 
program.  (“This  was  significant 
because  treatment  center  is 
being  planned  in  the  Cobble  Hill 
area,”  Turmail  said)  ;  a  story 
about  an  infant  found  murdered 
in  apartment  incinerator;  a  fea¬ 
ture  aliout  scenes  from  a  fea¬ 
ture-length  movie  being  filmed 
on  location  in  the  Heights  “be¬ 
cause  the  director  needed  ‘the 
atmosphere  of  a  small  town 
adjacent  to  a  big  city’.” 

The  Press  uses  a  lot  of  photos, 
as  many  as  15  per  issue.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  by  Carolyn 
Cruikshank  and  contributed 


without  charge.  She  also  does 
"Shutter  Snaps”  a  weekly  spread 
of  three  or  four  "people  and 
places”  photos  taken  in  the  area. 

The  Press  also  features  two 
regular  columns,  one  on  local 
happenings  and  written  by  Bob 
Side,  the  other  a  sports  column. 
The  sports  column  is  written  by 
13-year-old  Heights  resident, 
Sam  Kass.  Turmail  said  he  had 
wanted  to  get  some  sports  cover¬ 
age  into  the  paper,  but  there 
are  no  high  schools  in  the  area 
to  cover.  "Young  Kass  wrote  in 
about  three  months  ago  asking 
to  write  about  sports — which 
he’s  been  doing  ever  since.  He 
writes  al)out  national,  pro  and 
college  sports. 

“Our  editorial  policy  is  poli¬ 
tically  independent,”  Turmail 
adds,  and  is  basically  moderate. 
We  try  to  have  a  common  sense 
approach  to  news.” 

•  *  * 

NcwIioum*  1^  eekly 

The  8,372--\BC  Green  point 
Weekly  Star  is  an  integral  part 
of  one  small  community  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Brooklyn, 
facing  Manhattan  west  across 
the  East  River  and  Queens  east 
on  the  other  side  of  Newtown 
Creek. 

well-edited,  eight-page 
standard-size  letterpress  news¬ 
paper,  it’s  the  only  weekly  in 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse’s  publish¬ 
ing  group. 

Greenpoint  thinks  of  itself  as 
a  middle-class  working  com¬ 
munity  with  a  strong  sense  of 
solidarity  as  it  apprehensively 
watches  parts  of  Brooklyn  dete¬ 
riorate  around  its  fringes.  The 
Star  and  its  executiv’e  editor, 
Tom  McCarthy,  play  an  active 
role  in  trying  to  preserve  this 
sense  of  solidarity, 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Green- 
point  held  the  87th  Police  Pre¬ 
cinct  .\rt  Show  (the  weekly  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  “Cop  Art”). 
Mayor  Lindsay  landed  in  one  of 
Greenpoint’s  two  parks.  He  was 
met  by  McCarthy  who  invited 
him  back  to  an  upcoming  flag 
raising  when  Greenpoint  dedi- 
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cates  its  own  community  flag 
(The  Star  is  publishing  read¬ 
ers’  suggestions  on  what  the 
flag  should  look  like.)  McCarthy 
kiddingly  promised  the  Mayor 
that  (Jreenpoint,  even  with  its 
own  flag,  had  no  intention  of 
seceding  from  Brooklyn  or  New 
York  City. 

The  Star,  which  was  founded 
in  1875,  was  acquired  by  New- 
house  in  1938  as  part  of  the 
package  when  he  bought  the 
daily  Lotig  Island  Star-Journal, 
a  few  miles  away  in  Long  Island 
City,  Queens.  The  weekly  is 
printed  there  and  some  2,000 
Stars  go  “piggyback”  in  the 
Star-Journals  which  circulate  in 
Greenpoint  on  Fridays. 

The  Star  is  also  a  farm  club 
for  future  Star-Journal  editors 
and  desk  men,  including  the 
present  S-J  managing  editor, 
Joe  Mooney,  and  five  of  his  staff. 

The  weekly  Star  serves  a 
community  of  tight  little,  priv¬ 
ately-owned  houses  with  no  back¬ 
yards  (the  only  greenery  left  in 
Greenpoint  are  two  small  parks 
and  a  few  sidewalk  gardens). 
Its  40,000  citizens,  mostly 
Italians,  Poles,  Irish  and  Slavs, 
walk  to  work  at  the  nearby  fac¬ 
tories  and  piers  and  call  the  com¬ 
munity  “The  Garden  Spot  of  the 
World”  (this  is  in  the  Star’s 
front  page  ear).  Their  children 
in  recent  years  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  to  Long  Island. 

Greenpoint  is  a  community 
which  has  traditionally  voted 
Democratic  but  the  Conservative 
Party  has  made  a  strong  show¬ 
ing  in  the  last  few  elections.  It’s 
next  to  Williamsburg  (where  the 
Star  also  circulates),  a  commu¬ 
nity  with  much  more  severe 
problems  of  deterioiation  than 
Greenpoint  has.  The  Star  and 
the  Greenpoint  Civic  Council 
(representing  40  community 
groups  and  functioning  like  an 
unofficial  village  board)  have 
formed  a  close  alliance  to  battle 
such  urban  deterioration  now 
sweeping  up  Greenpoint’s  outer 
edges. 


The  Star,  which  on  April  23. 
received  an  award  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  community  service, 
has  been  running  a  series  of 
three-column  pictures  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  pages  which  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  deteriorating  situations 
in  Greenpoint.  Called  “The  Blot 
on  the  Garden  Spot,  Number — ” 
it  shows  scenes  such  as  aban¬ 
doned  houses  and  garbage  on 
the  streets.  Clippings  from  the 
Star  are  sent  to  the  Mayor. 

The  weekly  uses  the  same 
method  to  call  attention  to  un¬ 
safe  traffic  corners. 

McCarthy  claims  this  system 
does  get  results  from  City  Hall. 

The  weekly  is  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  a  controversy  over  the 
possible  building  of  a  112-family 
multi-story  lower  income  city 
project  in  the  middle  of  Green¬ 
point. 

McCarthy  called  all  the  people 
involved  in  the  controversy — 
White,  Negro  Puerto  Rican — to¬ 
gether  in  the  Star  office  to  talk 
it  out.  Out  of  this  meeting,  more 
meetings  between  the  parties 
ensued  and  an  interfaith,  inter¬ 
racial  discussion  group  of  eight 
evolved. 

“We  didn’t  make  any  big 
noise  in  the  Star,”  McCarthy 
says.  “Our  job  was  to  get  all  the 
elements  together  in  one  place. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Lil)eral 
Party  leader,  a  Puerto  Rican, 
was  ever  invited  to  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Greenpoint.  Nothing’s 
l)een  solved  as  of  yet,  but  at 
least  they  are  still  talking.” 

The  Star  has  also  been  urging 
the  city  to  consider  the  Wil- 
liamsburg-Greenpoint  school  dis¬ 
trict  as  the  site  for  one  of  its 
colleges  in  the  City  University 
master  plan  for  Brooklyn  and 
Queens. 

McCarthy,  who  was  raised  in 
Jamaica,  (Queens,  home  of  the 
Newhouse’s  Long  Island  Press, 
has  been  with  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers  on  and  off  for  14  years. 

McCarthy’s  chief  assistant  is 
Julia  Moran,  20  years  with  the 
Star.  She  does  everything  from 
writing  social  news  to  handling 
classified  advertising. 

Star  sports  editor  is  Al  Bolan, 
manager  of  Floyd  Patterson, 
the  ex-heavyweight  boxing 
champion.  Bolan  writes  on  local 
sports  such  as  the  community 
Little  League. 

Pictures  are  supplied  by  a 
freelancer,  Dan  Sforza. 

The  paper  also  has  a  teenage 
columnist  named  Suzan  who  re¬ 
cently  looked  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  legalizing  pot. 

“We  can’t  get  out  and  cover 
everything  personally,”  Mc¬ 
Carthy  says.  “I  tell  the  com¬ 
munity  they  are  my  reporters. 
They  have  to  supply  me  with  the 
news  of  what  they  are  doing.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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FOR  THE  35th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

Drew  Pearson  &  Jack  Anderson 
Did  Not  Win  a  Pulitzer  Prize 

/n  those  years  Dretv  Pearson,  ivith  Jack  Anderson  during  the  last  20: 


•  Exposed  Senator  Tom  Dodd’s  dealing  that  led  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  censure.  •  Exposed  Adam  Clayton  Powell’s  peccadillos  that 
led  to  his  loss  of  seat.  •  Exposed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  leading  to  the 
House  investigation.  •  Bared  the  vicuna  coat  scandal  that  caused 
Sherman  Adams  to  be  fired.  •  Revealed  the  Dixon-Yates  conflict- 
of-interest  and  brought  about  the  cancellation  of  their  contract. 

•  Hammered  away  at  Senator  McCarthy  until  Senate  hearings  con¬ 
demned  McCarthy.  •  Disclosed  the  detailed  story  of  the  Truman- 
MacArthur  talks  at  Wake  Island  on  April  25,  1951.  (The  N.Y.  Times 
got  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  identical  story  in  1952.)  •  Revealed  Rep. 
Walter  Brehm,  Ohio,  took  a  kickback,  for  which  he  was  convicted. 

•  Wrote  columns  that  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  Rep.  Parnell  Thom¬ 
as,  N.J.,  and  Rep.  Ernest  Bramblett,  Calif.,  for  taking  kick-backs. 

•  Exposed  Rep.  Andrew  Jackson  May,  Ky.,  which  led  to  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  taking  bribes  on  a  war  contract.  •  Revealed  Sen.  Elmer 
Thomas,  Okla.,  was  speculating  on  the  commodity  market,  leading 
to  his  defeat  for  re-election.  •  Exposed  the  Huey  Long  gang  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  which  led  to  Gov.  Leche’s  sentence  of  30  years  in  prison.  •  Or¬ 
ganized  the  Friendship  Train,  which  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
called  “one  of  the  greatest  projects  ever  born  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  a  great  honor  and  we’re  sorry  Pearson  and  Ainlersoii 
have  never  won.  What  do  they  have  to  do? 

But  Pearson  and  Anderson  have  won  another  prize:  45,000,000  readers  of 
660  American  newspapers  and  30  in  foreign  countries.  No  other  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  can  make  that  claim. 
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Voluntary  Pay 
Plan  Adopted 
For  Weekender 

Livonia,  Mich. 

Semi-weekly  publication  of 
the  Livonia  Observer  is  the 
highlight  of  a  series  of  changes 
and  improvements  announced 
by  Philip  H.  Power,  publisher 
of  Observer  Newspapers  Inc. 

Starting  the  weekend  of  May 
6,  the  Livonia  Weekend  Ob¬ 
server  will  appear  on  the  door¬ 
steps  of  28,400  Livonia  homes. 
This  new  paper  represents  a 
move  to  expand  the  Livonia  Ob¬ 
server,  presently  published  on 
Wednesday,  into  a  twice-a-week 
newspaper. 

Complementing  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  improvements  in 
the  format  of  loth  the  Plynio^ith 


Mail  and  Farmington  Enter¬ 
prise,  w'hich  are  also  published 
by  Observer  Newspapers  Inc.  on 
the  weekend. 

Power  said  the  new’  Livonia 
weekend  paper  would  be  linked 
to  the  Plymouth  Mail  and  Farm¬ 
ington  Enterprise  and  the  three 
weekend  papers  will  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  51,350, 
which  makes  them  the  largest 
group  of  community  weekend 
papers  in  Michigan. 

The  new’  Livonia  paper  will 
feature  a  three-section  broad¬ 
sheet  format,  w’ith  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Livonia-only 
new’s  and  advertising,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  region-wide  new'S  and 
advertising,  and  the  third  to 
classified  ads.  The  new  paper 
will  be  printed  by  offset. 

The  paper  w’ill  be  delivered 
on  a  voluntary  pay  circulation 
basis.  Cost  of  the  semi-weekly 
Linvonia  Observer  for  one 


month  has  been  set  at  40f 

Advertisers  may  buy  ads  for 
individual  communities  or  a 
three  way  combination,  covering 
Livonia,  Plymouth  and  Farm¬ 
ington. 

Rates  will  be  identical  to  the 
single  community  or  three-way 
combination  lates  presently 
charged  by  the  Observer  group. 


Ad  Chief  Retires 

New’  London,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  O’Connor,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Day,  w’ill 
retire  May  1,  after  45  years 
with  the  newspaper.  He  joined 
the  Day’s  advertising  staff  on 
April  16,  1922.  At  that  time,  its 
circulation  w’as  10,000,  and  it 
carried  227,623  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Circulation  last  year  was 
35,000,  W’ith  nearly  a  million 
advertising  inches. 


Court  Upholds 
Free  Newspaper 
Distribution 

Thousand,  Oaks,  Calif. 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Thousand  Oaks 
to  prohibit  door-to-door  circula¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  distribution 
new’spapers  has  been  outlawed 
by  Superior  Court  Judge  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Heaton  of  Ventura,  Calif. 

Judge  Heaton’s  ruling  was 
made  following  an  action 
brought  by  Van  Nuys  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.,  which  circulates 
the  Valley  News  and  Green 
Sheet  in  Thousand  Oaks. 

The  judge  stated  that  “the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  em¬ 
braces  the  right  to  distribute 
literature  .  .  .  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution  protects  your  right  to 
publish  but  does  not  force  me 
to  read  ...  it  protects  my  right 
to  speak  but  does  not  force  you 
to  listen.” 

“In  my  opinion,  the  ordinance 
challenged  here  is  on  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  side  of  the  line  in 
that  the  practical  effect  of  its 
enforcement  w’ould  virtually 
prevent  delivery  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.” 

• 

Circulation  Staff 
Appointments  Made 

Chicago 

Richard  C.  Sw’ank  has  moved 
to  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  from 
circulation  sales  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  J.  Hirsch,  who 
has  retired  after  being  with  the 
Tribune  for  more  than  43  years. 

Thomas  G.  Osborn  moves  up 
from  assistant  circulation  sales 
manager  to  home  delivery  sales 
manager.  Robert  F.  Sigel,  home 
delivery  manager  from  the 
southeast  side,  will  be  assistant 
home  delivery  sales  manager. 
Joseph  C.  Firnsin,  west  side 
home  delivery  manager,  will  be 
assistant  city  home  delivery’ 
manager. 

Hirsch  will  remain  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  Charles  A.  Corcoran, 
Tribune  circulation  director. 

• 

Out-of-Town  ‘Class’ 
Requires  14  Pages 

Los  Angeles 

The  eighth  annual  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  country  property 
and  resort  area  opportunities 
section  ran  to  14  pages  contain¬ 
ing  2391  ads  and  26,966  lines. 
The  ad  count  was  a  record  de¬ 
spite  copy  restrictions  to  out-of- 
town  real  estate  and  allied  in¬ 
vestment  classifications,  said 
Frank  W.  Lester,  classified  man¬ 
ager. 


IDEAL  Rollers  make  you  look  good  on  paper! 


When  you  see  Ideal  orange  colored  cores  in  the  pressroom,  you  know  there  is  a  wise 
roller  buyer  m  that  plant  who  wants  quality  production,  long  roller  life  and  freedom 
from  trouble. 


LETTERPRESS 

KORALTONC  Latent  Ideal  advance  in  corrugated 
t>OK  printing  rollers  Den^e.  rx>n  penetrating  surface. 
ACE  GRAYTONE  ROLLERS  Soft  synthetic  tor 
Platen.  Miehie  Vert'ca  and  10  x  15  Heidelberg 
presses  Disposable  core% 

SYNTHOX  Plate  hjgg  ng.  soft,  two  layer  syn¬ 
thetic  rollers  tor  high  speeds 
TYPOCRAFT  .  .  Sol'd,  synthetic  rollers  for  high 
speeds  and  special  formula  inks 
PROCESS  ROLLERS  .  Soft  base  with  glue  glycerine 
face  for  folding  cartons. 

HAND  BRAYERS 

PAPER  BUOY  VELCRO-  TAPE 

FLEXOGRAPHIC 

FLEXOCRAFT  inking  and  fountain  rollers. 

Anvil  rollers. 

Impression  rollers. 

Laminating  rollers  for  foil  ar>d  film. 


LITHOCRAPHIC 

KORALITH  ROLLERS 

lithography  Dense,  rw 
ir>k  ^ittirig  ability 
BLACK  MAGIC  ROLLERS  .  Developed  for  quality 
results  with  free  flowing  inks  at  high  speeds 
TANTONE  ROLLERS  .  .  .  Unique  surface  lets  you  see 
wnen  they're  Clean 

LITHOCRAFT  ROLLERS  .  .  .  Rugged,  tough  synthetic 
for  long,  ha^d  'uns 

PLAST-O  DAMP  WATER  ROLLERS  .  .  .  New  roller  and 


DUROC  .  Ink  Storage  drum  rollers. 

POLYFIBRON-  BLANKETS  Compressible  blankets 
"ta'iored"  to  fit  aii  types  of  equipment.  Produces  su¬ 
perior  impressions  on  office  duplicators,  webfed. 
business  forms  presses,  and  the  larger  multi-color 
sheet  fed  presses.  Precise  uniformity,  available  in 
both  one  and  two  piece  construction. 

PROOFING  ROLLERS 
PAPER  BUOY  VELCRO'  TAPE 

ROTOGRAVURE 

OUROGRAVURE  Impression  Rollers 
Guide  and  Puii  Roiitfs 
Rotogravure  Proofing  Rollers 
Coatine.  Tintir^  Rollers 
Paper  Buoy  Velcro"  Tape 

NEWSPAPER 

ox  Flame  resistant  rollers  for  high  speed,  heavy  duty 
news  presses. 

DX  Rollers  for  rotary  newspaper  presses. 

DX  Rollers  for  flat  bed  presses. 

CUTTING  RUBBERS  .  Va”  SQ  to  24*-  long. 

PAPER  BUOY  VELCRO'  TAPE 

ROLLERS  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Many  advances  in  roller  construction  have  also  been 
applied  to  special  purpose  industrial  applications. 
These  include  rulers  for  Paper  Mil's,  Carbon  Proces¬ 
sors.  Textile  Mills.  Steel  Mills,  Aluminum  Processing, 
Foil  Laminating.  Wood  Processing,  Tanning,  and  Wax 


IDEAL  ROLLERS 


Ideal  Roller,  W.  R  Grace  *  Co.  /  Chamblee.  Georgia  30005 
Hunting^i-*  Pa»»L,  Ca'  *.  9C256  •  Lorig  Island  City,  N.Y  lllOl 


GftAPHiC  ARTS 

’  Chicago,  Illinois  60608 
Marlboro.  Mass.  01752 
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ORCULATION 

ABC  Subsidiary 
Under  Fire  Again 


Newspaper  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations — 
having  arrested  what  they  felt 
to  be  an  ABC  drift  toward  the 
auditing  of  unpaid  circulation — 
are  tenaciously  probing  bureau 
expansion  into  new  fields. 

Last  week  publisher  represent¬ 
atives  came  to  grips  with  ABC 
twice,  discussion  taking  place  at 
two  meetings  which  followed 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  conference  in 
New  York  city. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
recently  appointed  ABC  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee 
(April  28),  ABC  executives,  re¬ 
portedly,  spent  considerable 
time  restating  and  explaining 
their  policies.  They  also  called 
for  suggestions  to  improve  the 
format  of  newspaper  reports. 

However,  according  to  one 
participant,  the  meeting  inevit¬ 
ably  focused  its  attention  on 
ABC’s  subsidiary,  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Marketing  Sendees 
which  is  already  functioning  as 
a  separate  entity  by  auditing 
other  media.  Newspapermen 
persisted  in  the  argument  that 
ABMS  is  cashing  in  on  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  ABC,  a  symbol  of  au¬ 
thority  and  authenticity  which 
they  considered  to  have  been 
mainly  built  up  and  paid  for  by 
the  newspaper  industiy. 

A  day  previously,  members  of 
the  Review  Committee  of  the 
ABC  Newspaper  Division  also 
met.  This  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  W. 
Staab,  vicepresident  of  the 
Cineinnati  Enquirer,  heard  re¬ 
ports  from  its  three  subcom¬ 
mittees. 

Sub-committee  1) — formed  to 
“further  explore  the  complica¬ 
tion  of  ABC  audit  of  free  dis¬ 
tribution” — reported  that  the 
“recent  resolution  of  the  ABC 
board  to  abandon  consideration 
of  auditing  free  distribution 
publications  resolved  that  prob¬ 
lem.”  It  was  stated  that  the 
committee  would  now  be  turning 
its  attention  “to  any  activities 
of  ABMS  detrimental  to  the 
newspaper  publishers  ...” 

‘Widespread  Concern’ 

Sub-committee  2) — formed  to 
“investigate  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
panding  services  of  the  ABC  af¬ 
filiate,  ABMS” — reported  “w’ide- 
spread  concern  and  objection  by 
newspaper  publishers  to  exten¬ 
sion  of  ABC  credibility  to  other 
media  through  ABMS.”  The 
conunittee  discussed  ways  and 


means  available  to  publishers  to 
“effect  curtailment  of  AMBS  ac¬ 
tivities.”  (This  meeting  was  also 
attended  by  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
managing  director  of  ABC,  who 
outlined  the  “objectives,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  financing  of  ABMS.”) 

Sub-committee  3) — formed  to 
“consider  ways  to  improve  pub- 1 
Usher  involvement  in  ABC  af¬ 
fairs”  —  suggested  a  survey 
among  newspaper  publishers  to 
obtain  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments.  This  committee  also 
recommended  a  change  in  the 
classes  of  newspaper  directors 
in  the  U.S. 

Under  the  latter  proposal, 
now  being  put  to  the  ABC  board 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed 
change  in  the  ABC  By-Laws, 
geographic  classes  would  be  cut 
from  three  to  two,  but  circula¬ 
tion  categories  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  two  to  three. 

In  part,  the  resolution  reads: 
“For  the  purpose  of  choosing 
the  seven  newspaper  directors 
to  the  board  of  directors,  the 
following  classes  of  newspaper 
membership  shall  exist:  j 

“Class  1 — Daily  .newspapers 
published  in  Canada. 

“Class  2 — Daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  U.S.  east  of  the  ^ 
Mississippi  River. 

“Class  3 — Daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  U.S.  west  of  the 
^lississippi  River. 

“Class  4 — Daily  newspapers 
having  less  than  15,000  net  paid 
circulation.  ' 

“Class  5 — Daily  newspapers 
having  more  than  15,000  but  less  i 
than  100,000  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 

“Class  6 — Daily  newspapers 
having  more  than  100,000  net 
paid  circulation. 

“Class  7 — All  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  (newspapers  published  less 
than  four  times  a  week). 

“One  director  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  above  classes  and  j 
those  from  two  and  three  shall 
be  actively  engaged  in  or  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  circulation  i 
work.  At  least  three  newspaper  I 
directors  shall  be  elected  each 
year  by  voting  members  of  their 
respective  classes  for  two ! 
years.” 

• 

Traffic  Safely  Honor 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Willard  S.  Hansen,  editor  of 
the  Champaign  News-Gazette, 
has  been  named  “Man  of  the 
Year”  for  traffic  safety  in  Illi¬ 
nois  by  the  Illinois  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar. 
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250  WAYS  TO 
SUCCEED  WITH 
INCENTIVES 
AND  PREMIUMS 


The  demandables 


from  General  Electric 


Give  the  products  your  customers  want  more  than 
any  others!  General  Electric  is  first  choice  of  more 
consumers  over  all  other  brands  combined*.  People 
are  motivated  —  have  real  enthusiasm  for  your 
premiums  and  incentives  when  you  use  G-E  house- 
wares  products. 

So— generate  action!  Add  life  to  your  premium  or 
incentive  program  with  G-E  housewares.  They’re  the 
best  motivators  on  the  market.  You  select  from  more 
than  250  electric  housewares  products... the  most 
heavily  advertised  in  the  industry.  And  they’re  priced 
to  fit  any  budget.  Want  to  know  more?  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below!  *Omnibut  Penetration  Survey,  Oct.  '66 

(Produc/s  ordered  ore  no/  lo  be  used  (or  resale  or  (iquido/ion.J 


•  Coffee  Makers 

•  Automatic  Knives 

•  Toasters 

•  Grills 

•  Skillets 

•  Blenders 

•  Can  Openers 

•  Irons 

•  Food  Cooker 


•  Mixers 

•  Clocks 

•  Cordless  Toothbrushes 

•  Hair  Dryers 

•  Automatic  Blankets 

•  Rechargeable  Table 
Lighters 

•  Vacuum  Cleaners 

•  Power  Tools 


General  Electric  Co.,  Housewares  Div.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 


'T^ogress  Is  Ovr  Most  Important  P^odvd 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  D-5 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

NAME _ 

FIRM  NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY - STATE _ ZIP  CODE. 
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New  Yorker  Introduces 
‘Failing  Newspaper  Act’ 


Washington 

Representative  John  G.  Dow, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  certain  ar¬ 
rangements  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  failing  newspapers. 
He  designated  the  bill  as  the 
“Failing  Newspaper  Act.” 

The  key  provision  of  the  Dow 
bill  reads: 

“It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
umler  any  antitrust  law  for  any 
person  to  propose,  enter  into, 
perform,  or  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  contract,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  arrangement  for  any 
newspaper  combination  or  any 
joint  newspaper  operating  ar¬ 
rangement  if,  at  the  time  such 
contract,  agreement  or  arrange¬ 
ment  is  proposed  or  entered 
into,  not  more  than  one  of  the 
newspaper  publications  affected 
by  such  combination  or  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  a  publication 
other  than  a  failing  newspaper.” 

That  language  is  identical 
with  a  provision  in  a  similar  bill 
introduce<l  March  16  by  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  of  .Arizona  and  20 


other  Senators. 

The  Dow  bill  also  follows 
Senator  Hayden’s  measure  by 
providing  retroactivity  in  cases 
where  newspaper  combinations 
and  joint  operating  agreements 
have  been  held  illegal  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Such  cases,  if  the 
bills  are  enacted,  would  be  re¬ 
opened  and  reconsidered  upon 
application  of  any  party  to  the 
agreement  and  upon  filing  of 
the  application  any  final  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  vacated. 

The  Dow  bill  defines  “news¬ 
paper  combination”  as  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
newspapers,  or  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  one  .newspaper  owner  of 
one  or  more  other  newspapers 
by  the  acquisition  of  any  or  all 
of  the  capital  stock  or  assets. 

A  “joint  newsiiaper  operating 
ari’angement”  means  any  agree¬ 
ment  for  joint  use  of  publication 
facilities,  or  unified  operations 
for  the  performance  of  printing, 
distribution,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  solicitation,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  “joint  or  common  estab¬ 
lishment  of  advertising  rates. 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

_ 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


■■“““““■“■“■■““■“"■■■■■“■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 

Dear  Editor  Sl  Publisher:  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  * 

Name  .  * 

Address  .  | 

City  . State . Zip .  j 

Company .  ’ 

Nature  of  Business  .  j 

□  Remittance  enclosed  ! 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — Alt  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  ■ 


circulation  rates  and  revenue 
distribution.” 

The  Hayden  and  Dow  bills  are 
jiendLng  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  but  hear¬ 
ings  have  not  been  set. 

• 

Newspaper  Week 
Slogan  Changed 

“Newspapers  Get  Things 
Done”  is  the  theme  for  this 
year’s  observ'ance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  October  8-14, 
it  was  announced  by  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  executive  manager  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Public  Information  Committee 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.,  sponsor  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  since  1939. 

For  the  fifth  successive  year, 
John  F.  Blatt  who  retired  in 
1963  after  15  years  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Timen  will  serve  as 
National  Newspaper  Week  Co- 
oidinator. 

A  promotion  kit  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  year,  prepared  with 
the  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  mind.  Big  dailies  with  their 
own  creative  staffs  can  prepare 
original  material  if  they  choose, 
but  what  the  smaller  papers 
need  is  something  simple  and 
ready  to  use,  McCullough  said. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  sev¬ 
eral  years,  McCullough  pointed 
out,  that  the  committee  has 
come  up  with  a  new  theme  and 
slogan  and  it  should  open  up  a 
Pandora’s  box  of  promotional 
ideas. 

Kits  will  be  distributed  by 
most  state  and  regional  press 
associations  and  they  will  also 
be  available  at  $2  each,  to  cover 
cost  of  printing,  materials  and 
postage,  direct  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  coordinator  shortly 
after  July  15.  Write  to  News- 
paiier  Public  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  P.O.  Box  1067,  Tavares, 
Florida  32778,  stating  whether 
mats  or  repioduction  proofs  are 
wanted. 

• 

Richer  to  Saigon 
As  Miller  Returns 

Eugene  V.  Risher  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  United 
Press  International  bureau  in 
Saigon  succeeding  Bryce  Miller, 
who  is  being  transferred  back  to 
the  United  States  after  19 
months  in  the  war  zone. 

Donald  J.  Brydon,  UPI  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Asia,  said 
Miller  would  report  to  New  York 
for  reassignment.  Miller  has 
been  in  charge  of  UPI  coverage 
in  South  Vietnam  since  the  fall 
of  1965. 

Risher,  33,  has  been  in  Saigon 
since  November,  1966. 


Controllers 
Table  Hop 
For  Ideas 

Table-hopping  will  be  part  of 
the  fun  and  business  during  the 
National  Spring  Conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers, 
Mav  14-16,  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

This  particular  exercise  in 
gathering  information  on  inJus-  ; 
try  affairs  has  grown  in  popu-  i 
larity  at  the  INCFO  meetings 
ovei’  the  last  few  years. 

With  a  breakfast  buffet,  mem-  ' 
liers  choose  to  sit  at  any  table 
where  there  is  an  appointed 
moderator  and  an  “expert”  or 
two  ready  to  lead  an  open  dis¬ 
cussion  on  such  things  as  “extra 
expense  and  business  interrup¬ 
tion  “insurance”  or  emergency 
printing  plans.” 

At  another  table  a  moderator 
may  get  conversation  going  on 
“rate  structures  for  preprint 
inserts”  oi-  “transportation  costs 
for  circulation.”  Still  another 
table  will  be  concerned  with 
“elect  ionic  accounting  equip¬ 
ment  for  small  newspapers”  or 
“the  controller’s  role  in  collec- 
tiv’e  bargaining.” 

Members  may  move  from  one 
table  to  another,  exchanging 
seats,  in  the  course  of  the  hour 
or  so  they  may  pick  up  ideas  on 
an  assortment  of  questions. 
Some  times  the  tables  get  or¬ 
ganized  for  discussions  on  the 
basis  of  circulation  size. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hagerntown  (Md.) 
Herald  and  Mail,  is  in  charge 
of  the  idea  smorgasbord  at  this 
meeting. 

Business  sessions  will  be 
called  to  order  by  Robert  P. 
Thome,  comptroller  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretarj'-treasurer  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  was 
elected  president  of  INCFO  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

Speakers  on  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  include:  Gordon  N.  Fisher, 
vicepresident  of  Southam  Press,  ■' 
Toronto;  Frank  E.  Russell,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Sews;  John  D. 
Muir,  business  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator; 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  executive 
editor,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH¬ 
ER;  Collin  W.  Scarborough,  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Livingston  Co.; 

G.  l)ewey  Arnold,  of  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.;  Brian  H. 
Shelley,  Southam  Press,  and 
Thomas  H.  Wood,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution.. 

George  K.  Dahl,  INFCO  gen-  * 
eral  manager,  is  in  charge  of  | 
the  conference  arrangements. 
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1967 


March 

Linage 


AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  .  2,659,675  2,650,653 

§Btacon  Journal-S  .  1,012,431  1,172,778 

Grand  Total  .  3,672,106  3,823,431 


ALBANY.  N.Y. 

•Knickarbockar-New$-e  1,540,495 

timas  Union-m .  1,326,583 

§Timt$  Union-S  .  976,976 


Grand  Total  .  1,214,952 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

SNaws-Amarican-S  _  645,058 

Naws-American-a  .  1,647,035 

Sun-tn  .  1 ,624,659 

Sun-a  .  2,318,690 

tSun-S  .  1,441,860 


Grand  Total 


BANGOR,  ME. 

Nawi-m  .  977,560 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Praii-e  .  1,472,920 

|PraM-S  .  412,476 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  503,370 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


1,568,255 

1,328,186 

864,578 


Grand  Total  .  3,844,054  3,761,019 

ALBUGUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  1,852,765  1,885,976 

Uournal-s  .  531,240  585,246 

fribuna-a  .  1,853,367  1,940,216 

Grand  Total  .  4,237,372  4,411,438 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution.m  .  2,510,481  2,616,561 

Journal-a  .  3,098,917  3,394,862 

Journal  t 

Constitution-S  .  1,163,072  1,152,468 

Grand  Total  .  6,772,470  7,163,891 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Journal-a  1967—3,098,917  includes  103,934 
Unas;  1966—3,394,862  includes  81,003  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

Prass-m  .  986.168  915,134 

•Prass-S  .  228,784  212,756 


695,119 

1,613,794 

1,743,710 

2,506,903 

1,616,847 


7,677,302  8,176,373 


896,338 


1,614,712 

467,315 

536,276 


Grand  Total  .  2,388,766  2,618,303 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Po$t-Harald-m  .  1,239,275  1,146,783 

Naws-a  .  2,164,780  2,234,224 

tNaws-S  .  797,296  848,298 


Grand  Total  .  4,201,351  4,229,305 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Naws-e  1967 — 2,164,780  includes  81,121  lines; 
1966-2,234,224  includes  78,065  lines. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Record  Amarican-d  ...  684,097 

Advartiser-S  .  338,430 

Globa-e  .  1,862,814 

Globa-m  .  1,960,426 

!Globa-S  .  1,601,915 

Harald-m  .  1,168,417 

tHarald-S  .  935,497 

iravalar-e  .  1,419,465 


Gain/ 

*E&P 

Classification 

1967 

1966 

Loss  % 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

March 

158,892,000 

154,845,000 

102.6 

114.1 

February 

127,493,000 

121,672,000 

104.8 

114.0 

Year  to  date 

416,326,000 

403,362,000 

ia3.2 

113.4 

Department  Stores 

March 

53,947,000 

63,702,000 

100.5 

109.6 

February 

42,021,000 

39,763,000 

105.7 

113.3 

Year  to  date 

140,590,000 

136,436,000 

103.0 

111.9 

General 

March 

25,542,000 

25,995,000 

98.3 

98.8 

February 

22,731,000 

22,078,000 

103.0 

107.8 

Year  to  date 

68,793,000 

66,913,000 

102.8 

105.0 

Automotive 

March 

14,251,000 

16,237,000 

87.8 

105.0 

February 

12,286,000 

13,071,000 

94.0 

104.4 

Year  to  date 

38,174,000 

42,086,000 

90.7 

105.5 

Financial 

March 

5,670,000 

5,853,000 

95.2 

106.2 

February 

4,677,000 

4,691,000 

99.7 

107.4 

Year  to  date 

18,141,000 

18,378,000 

98.7 

107.7 

Total  Display 

March 

204,255,000 

202,930,000 

100.7 

111.1 

February 

167,187,000 

161,512,000 

103.5 

112.3 

Year  to  date 

541,434,000 

630,739,000 

102.0 

111.6 

Classified 

March 

74,062,000 

79,355,000 

93.3 

108.1 

February 

66,379,000 

69,534,000 

95.5 

110.6 

Year  to  date 

211,686,000 

222,605,000 

96.0 

111.1 

Total  Advertising 

March 

278,317,000 

282,285,000 

98.6 

110.2 

February 

233,566,000 

231,046,000 

101.1 

111.8 

Year  to  date 

763,020,000 

763,344,000 

100.0 

111.4 

*  The  E&P  Index  !$  an  averaGe  of  the  five  past  years. 

1967  1966 

1967 

1966 

115,834 

93,960 

294,738 

326,200 

449,945 

302,545 

292,781 

226,452 


Grand  Total  .  9,971,061  2,102,455 

NOTE:  All  newspapers  did  not  publish 
March  7  to  March  31,  1966,  due  to  strike 
conditions. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Exprass-m  ....  1,263,115  1,369,786 

ICouriar  Exprass-S .  1,044,408  1,100,970 

tEvaning  Naws-e  .  2,899,697  3,033,562 


CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,978,370  2,061,240 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,558,249  1,490,016 

Obsarver-m  .  2,218,089  2,167,608 

lObserver-S  .  677,798  633,475 


Grand  Total  .  4,454,136  4,291,099 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  4,132,087 

Tribune-S  .  1,792,961 

tDaily  News-e  .  2,138,606 

Amarican-a  .  1,179,941 

Amarican-S  .  494,164 

Sun-Timas-m  .  2,300,347 

SSun-Timas-S  .  1,050,678 


Grand  Total  .  5,207,220  5,504,318 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1967 — 1,044,408  includes 
19,400  lines.  Evening  News-e  1966—3,033,562 
includes  19,584  lines. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
bean  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
uclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■hay  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Madia  Records,  Inc. 

bcapt  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records.  March  1967  Linages 
•  ncludes  27,497  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
j  neludes  24,753  lines  THIS  WEEK 
SiKludas  23,510  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  124,092  lines  WEEKEND. 
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4,153,243 

2,007,306 

2.334,681 

1,102,898 

548,488 

2,256,326 

1,131,115 


Grand  Total  . 13,088,784  13,534,057 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Tribune-m  1967 — 4,132,087  includes  676,664 
lines;  1966—4,153,243  includes  549  087  lines. 
S— 1967— 1,792,961  includes  327,083  lines; 
1966—2,007,306  includes  372,917  lines.  Sun- 
Times-S  1967—1,050,678  includes  172,262 
lines;  1966—1,131,115  includes  190,817  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,278,274  2,388,313 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,293,080  1,342,239 

Post  &  T!mes-Star-e  ....  2,482,819  2,523,209 


Grand  Total  .  6,054,173  6,253,761 

NOTE:  Post  &  Times-Star-e  1967-2,482,- 
819  includes  42,532  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,683, 3i5  3,154,676 

tPlain  Dealar-S  .  1,438,977  1,616,436 

Press-e  .  3,263,613  3,509,051 


Grand  Total  .  7,385,955  8,280,163 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Plain  Daaler-S  1967—1,438,977  includes  5,265 


DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  _ 

..  2,393,704 

2,384,607 

News-e  . 

.  2,485,104 

2,462,417 

SNews-S  . 

.  711,517 

693,818 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,590,325 

5,540.842 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ... 

.  2,581.732 

2,464,633 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S  ... 

502,657 

483,152 

Post-e  . . 

..  2,933,452 

3,224,610 

Post-S  . 

..  1,007,832 

1,047,144 

Grand  Total  . 

..  7.075.673 

7,219,539 

NOib:  Part  run  advartising 

included; 

1967  1966 

Post-e  1967—2,983,452  includes  263,602  lines; 
1966-3,224,610  includes  319,164  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  747,259  691,873 

Trioune-e  .  1,241,695  1,125,597 

tRagister-S  .  617,121  637,895 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,606,075  2,455,365 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Tribune-e  1967 — 1,241,695  includes  44,880 
lines;  1966—1,125,597  includes  —  lines. 
Register-S  1967—617,121  includes  97,962 
lines;  1966—637,895  includes  13,213  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Pre$s-m  .  1,918,715  2,126,936 

§Free  Press-S  .  668,570  631,584 

News-e  3,433,164  3,666,979 

tNews-S  .  1,322,586  1,606,873 

Grand  Total  .  7,343,035  8,032,372 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1967 — 1,918,715  includes  III,- 
012  lines;  1966—2,126,936  includes  125,263 
lines.  Free  Press-S  1967 — 668.570  includes 

116,570  lines;  1966—631,584  includes  86,545 
lines.  News-e  1967 — 3,433,164  includes  295,- 
479  lines;  1966—3,666,979  includes  281,041 
lines.  News-S  1967—1,322,586  includes  98,593 
lines;  1966 — 1,606,873  includes  185,520  lines. 

ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

Star  Gaiette  & 

Advertiser-d  .  1,030,100  1,064,033 

*relegram-S  .  314,376  300,765 

Grand  Total  .  1,344,476  1,364,798 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,479,251  1,576,944 

§Times-S  .  374,379  411,964 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,440,618  1,523,246 

Grand  Total  .  3,294,248  3,512,154 

ERIE.  PA. 

Umes-e  .  1,524,683  1,592,471 

§Times-News-S  .  516,065  561,332 

Grand  Total  .  2,040,748  2,153,803 

NOTE:  News-m  S  Times-e  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-e  is  shown. 


lines;  1966 — 1,616,436  includes  4,208  lines. 
Press-e  1967—3,263,613  includes  484.360 
lines;  1966—3,509,051  includes  434,819  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,925,022  3,008,306 

Dispatch-S  .  1,284,563  1,409,456 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,116,499  1,204,722 

Star-w  .  38.992 


Grand  Total  .  5,326,084  5,661,476 

NOTE:  Star  last  publication  April  2, 

1966. 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,089.527  2,812,641 

fNews-S  .  851,085  915,042 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,533,034  3,284,333 

ITimas  Harald-S  .  924,605  961,605 


Grand  Total  .  8,400,251  7,973,641 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-e  1967 — 3.535,034  includes  323- 
400  lines;  1966-3.284,353  includes  282,574 
lines.  Times  Harald-S  1967 — 924,605  includes 
53,880  lines;  1966—961.605  includes  38,600 
lines.  Naws-e  1967—3,089.527  includes  124,- 
680  lines;  1966—2,812,641  includes  14,112 
lines.  News-S  1967—851,085  includes  33,000 
lines;  1966 — 915,042  includes  40,820  lines. 


DOES  THE 
ACCEPTANCE 
OF  DISPLAY 
TYPE  ADS 
IN  CLASSIFIED 
AFFECT  THE 
PULLING  POWER 
OF  THE 
SMALL  ADS? 


Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayotto,  Ind. 

Serving  newspaper  ClauHitd 
Advertising  since  1927 
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1947 


1947 


1947 


rASH.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

1,444,515  1,226,187  Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,387,513  1,451,549  Tribune-m  .  1,848.939  1.821,353 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included;  Slar-e  .  2,943.845  2,850,002 

Jersey  Journal*e  1947 — 1,387,513  includes  fTribune-S  .  1,474,415  1,394,394 

84,472  lines;  1944—1,451,549  includes  89,403  -  - 

lines.  Grand  Total  .  4,309,399  4,0!.7,75l 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
KAijcAC  CITY  MO  Star>e  1947 — 2,943,845  includes  532,818 

Times-m  2'l595W  2  130  575  I'"®*:  — 2,850,002  includes  528.272  lines. 

Star-e  I,'722,'647  l,'834,'539 

tStar-S  947,578  1,038,005 

Grand  Total  4,829,824  5,003,119 


Press-m  . 

§Press-S  . 

Times-Herald-e 


Herald*e 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,288,141  1,272,474 


Grand  Total  .  3,400,141  3,844,371 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,015,972  1,134  912 

•Gaiette-S  .  254,712  247,984 

Grand  Total  .  1,272,484  1,402,898 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Grand  Total  .  1,332,537  1,413,739  Ledqer-Star-e  .  1,995,195  2,308,090 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week  Virqinian-Pilot-m  .  2,539,821  2,783.040 

only.  tVirqinian-Pilot  &  Star-S  841,493  958734 

MONTREAL.  CANADA  Grand  Total  .  5,394,709  4.049.844 

JtStar-e  3,084,108  3,244,194  NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included' 

Gazette-m  .  1,751,593  1,880,448  Ledqer-Star-e  1947 — 1,995,195  includes  443l 

La  Presse-e  3.l87,7i0  3,253,244  054  lines;  194^2,338,090  includes  549  254 

La  Patrie-S .  123,452  123,979  lines.  Virqinian-Pilot-m  1947 — 2,539  821  in- 

-  -  eludes  424,809  lines;  1944—2,783,040  in- 

Grand  Total  8,149,113  8,524,047  eludes  474,200  lines.  Virqinian-Pilot  8  Star- 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maqa-  S  1947 — 841,493  includes  149,284  lines;  I9U 
zine  linaqe.  —958,734  inciudes  177,041  lines. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.J.  a.«o,.,aiw  /-waia. 

Record-e  . .  784,110  „  NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,284.947  1,344  427 

Press-e  . 

Star-m  . 

•Star-S  . 

Grand  Total 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  3,015.302  2,998,211 

tNews-S  . 1,012,407  1,043,387 

News-sat.  525,943  531,271 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

1,104,049  1,151,044 
224,448  242,475 


Grand  Total  4,553,472  4,572,849 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 


Journal-m  . 

News-Sentinel-e 

§News-Sentinel-S 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  .  1,447,001 

fjournal  Gazette-S  420,920 

News  Sentinel-e  2.475.997  2,543,307 

Grand  Total  4,545,841  4,221,140 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

FORT  WORTH  TEX  Eaqle-Tribune-d  .  1,152,575  1,338,031 

Star-Teleqram-m  r.348.839  1,274,029 

Star-Teleqram-e  2,224,433  2  180,414  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

IStar-Teleqram-S  810,144  824,429  Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,455,822  1,337,983 

Press-e  575,244  530.485  §Arkansas  Gazette-S  423,483  452,321 

Press-S  134,419  148,705  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  1,879,505  1.790.304 

Grand  Total  5,117,171  4,958,444 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week  LONG  BEACH  CALIF 

“"ly.  Independent-m  .  *2.38*  218  2,520,585 

§lndependent  Press- 

FRESNO.  CALIF.  Teleqram-S  702,195  747,475 

Bee-e  . 1,701,874  1,747.084  Press-Teleqram-e  2,388,227  2,557,383 

§Bee-S  455,403  713,742  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  5,472,440  5,845,443 

Grand  Total  .  2,357,477  2,480,824  NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 

Independent-m  1947  —  2,382,218  includes 
GARY  IND  247,4M  lines;  1944 — 2,520,585  includes  428,- 

Post-Tribune-e  . '..  1,780.378  1,814,043 

Post-Tribune-S  ...  501  410  587  982  '"dudes  247,444  lines;  1944—2,557,383  in- 

'  dudes  428,451  lines. 

Grand  Total  .  2,281,988  2,402.025 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y.  Newsday  Suffolk-e  2,472,438  2,830,852 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . .  710.345  792,314  Newsday  Nassau-e  2,750,934  2,952,144 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination  -  - 

with  Times-e.  Linaqe  of  one  edition.  Post-  Grand  Total  .  5,423,372  5,783,014 

Star-m,  only  is  given. 

^BAAin  BAB.BC  AA.VAI  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.  Times-m  .  5,237,385  5,738,793 

Times-S  .  2,948,450  3,481,745 

tPress-S  494,315  444,594  Herald  E«aminer-e  2,187,971  2,295,098 

_  j  T  »  I  V  avc  Acn  •>  Herald  Examiner-S  429,381  457,110 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


Tribune-e  ... 
§Tribune-S  ... 

Grand  Total 


Banner-e  . . . . 
Tennessee  n-m 
Tennessee  n-S 


Oklahoman-m 
Oklahoman-S 
Times-e  . 


Grand  Total  .  4,572,553  4.590,388 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  1,182,883  1,098,537 

iStandard-Times-S  373,400  332,128 


HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,492,482  2,347,384 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Record-e  1947-2,492,482  includes  233,141 
lines;  1944 — 2,347,384  includes  135,429  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,738,407  1,405,533 

§Courant-S  .  808,824  835,748 

fTimes-e  .  2,479,945  2,505,041 

Grand  Total  .  5,027,194  4,944,342 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

1,051,442  1,077,114 
290,518  323,455 


Grand  Total 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  804,418  lines;  1944—2,884,014  includes  711,- 

Times-m  .  3,497,442  3,280,729  954  lines. 

Times-S  .  3,374,014  3,434,739 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  —  1,044,598  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Herald  Tribune-S  —  738,117  Times-e  .  1,822,847  2,041,344 

Nows-m  .  2,193,371  2,108,823 

News-S  1,498,718  1,828,491  PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Journal-American-e  —  1,024,144  Star-News-e  .  1,178,747  1,194,297 

Journal-American-S  —  328,844  §lndependent-Star 

Post-e  . .  1,212,892  1,025,174  News-S  .  323,780  382,445 

Post-S  .  —  128,304  Independent-m  .  1,144,207  1,173,019 

World  Teleqram  t  Sun-e  —  1,200  843  -  - 

World  Journal  Tribune-e  1,409,358  Grand  Total  .  2,448,754  2,751,741 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.  World  Journal  Tribune-S  573,902 

Commercial  Appeal-m  .  2,198,754  2,157,954  -  -  PATERSON,  N.J. 

Commercial  Appeal-S  .  840,531  854  428  Grand  Total  . 13,941,899  14,344,832  Call-m  .  494,455  588,303 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,498,700  1,408,054  NOTE;  Split  run  News-m  194.803  lines; 

_  J _ : _  News-S  44,274  lines.  PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Grand  Total  .  4,757,987  4,420,438  NOTE:  Herald  Tribune,  Journal-American  Times-e  .  979,437  1,011,203 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included;  S  World-Teleqram  S  Sun  merqed  effective 

Press-Scimitar-e  1947 — 1,4^,700  includes  48,-  April  25,  1944,  at  which  time  a  strike  of  PEORIA,  ILL. 

154  lines;  1944—1,408,054  includes  83,239  these  papers  occurred.  Subsequently  it  Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,787,905  1,710,434 

“  was  announced  on  Auqust  15,  1944,  that  iJournal  Star-S  .  487,223  512,850 

Herald  Tribune-m  would  cease  publica-  -  - 

tion.  World  Journal  Tribune,  e  t  S  started  Grand  Total  .  2,275,128  2,223,284 

publication  September  12,  1944.  Last  NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  &  Journal  Star-e 

edition  of  the  Post-S,  May  8,  1944.  The  sold  in  combination.  Linaqe  of  only  one 
e  edition  was  published  5  days  a  week  edition — Journal  Star-a  is  shown, 
prior  to  May  14,  1944,  on  which  date  it 

became  a  six  day  paper,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,735,745  2,993,523 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y.  fBulletin-S  .  987,404  1,005,251 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,547,347  1,574,307  Inquirer-m  .  2,251,778  2,232,839 

§Lonq  Island  Press-S  ..  545,944  401,783  Inquirer-S  .  1,830,121  2,002,044 

-  - : _  News-e  . .  1,040,249  1,188,440 

Grand  Total  .  2,113,311  2,178,090  7, 

Grand  Total  .  8,845,519  9,422,117 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

LA  PRENSA).  N.Y.  Bulletin-e  1947—2,735,745  includes  341,089 

El  Oiario-La  Prensa-m..  373,229  317,295  lines;  1944—2,993,523  includes  477,414  lines 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S..  85,858  47,793  Bulletin-S  1947—987,404  includes  291,493 

-  -  lines;  194^1,005,251  includes  281,491  lines. 

Grand  Total  .  459  087  385,088  Inquirer-m  1947—2,251,778  includes  224,940 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Advertiser-m 
Star-Bulletin-e 
(Star-Bulletin  t 
Advertiser-S 


MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  921,459  900,014 

•News-S  230,539  232,447 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .1,151,998  1,132,443 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 


Chronicle-e 
Chronicle-S 
Post-m  . 
Post  s  .. 


Grand  Total .  8,472,248  8,282,451 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Chronicle-e  1947—3,588,139  includes  294,202 
lines;  1944—3,474,504  includes  324,443  lines. 
Chronicle-S  1947 — 1,034,345  includes  31,498 
lines;  1944—1,187,752  includes  92,8W  lines. 
Post-m  1947—2.903,031  includes  189,330 
lines;  1944 — 2,744,540  includes  120,444  lines. 
Post-S  1947—944.733  includes  133,238  lines; 
1944 — 873,853  includes  45,480  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,214,414  2,334,284 

Star-m  .  2,224,140  2,302,403 

Star-S  .  1.121,033  1,284,031 

Grand  Total  .  5,559,407  5,922,720 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledqer-m  .  1,401,095  1,405,408 

ICIarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  .  372,521  315,929 

Daily  News-e  .  1,412,894  1,390,081 

Grand  Total  .  3,184,510  3,111,418 


Herald-m 
§Herald-S 
News-e  . . 
(News-S  . 


Grand  Total  8,423,247  8,217,499 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Herald-m  1947—4,492,572  Includes  198,290 
lines;  1944—4,431,240  includes  208,233  lines. 
Herald-S  1947—1,741,329  includes  135,914 
lines;  1944 — 1,828,570  includes  100,143  lines. 
News-e  1947-1,989.344  includes  57,9(0  lines. 
News-S  last  publication  July  24,  1944. 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


Times-Union-m 
Times-Union-S 
Journal-e  _ 


2,731.453  2.474,233  Sentinel-m  ... 

751.571  777,143  Journal-e  .... 

1,394,899  1. 152,011  (Journal-S  .. 

4,877,923  4,403.387  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Naws-e 


I?67 


1967 


1967 


1966 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ.  ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

R#public-m  .  3,096,980  3,059,026  TimM-in  .  2,620,318  2,651,208 

♦Rtpublic-S  .  864,395  904,713  §Times-S  .  769,695  787,303 

Gaittle-e  .  3,115,837  3,109,289  Independent-e  .  1,295,233  1,302,395 


7,077,212  7,073,028 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Grand  Total  .  4,685,246  4,740,906 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Time$-m  1967—2,620,318  includes  146,468 


Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  1,334,630  1,483,912  lines;  1966—2,651,208  includes  241,829  lines. 

Press-e  .  2,619,010  2,825,146  Times-S  1967 — 769,695  includes  45,729  lines; 

tPress-S  .  1,153,627  1.231,268  1966—787,303  includes  50,193  lines. 

Grand  Total  .  5,107,267  5,540,326  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  2,228,838  2,158,869 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J.  fTribune-S  610,859  646,031 

Courier-News-e  .  1,314,695  1,510,077  Deseret  News 

Telegrarrve  2,235,025  2,192,569 


Grand  Total  .  5,107,267  5,540,326 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,314,695  1,510,077 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,619,583  2,589,079 

f§Oregonian-S  .  946,217  1,019,084 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  914,756  861,559 

Grand  Total  .  4,480,556  4,469,722 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oregon  Journal-e  1966 — 861,559  includes 

50,759  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,091,088  2,142,085 

Journal-m  .  1,812,374  1,935,019 

fJournal-S  .  1,138,088  1,094,938 

Grand  Total  .  5,041,550  5,172,042 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,349,744  1,419,296 

|Eagle-S  .  385,681  446,542 

Grand  Total  .  1,735,425  1,865,838 

NOTE;  Eagle-e  &  Times-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise  (See 

Note)  .  1,623,499  1,656,025 

§Press-Enterprise-S  _  391,856  456,070 

Grand  Total  .  2,015,355  2,112,095 

NOTE;  Enterprise-m  ft  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Enter- 
prise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Enterprise  1967 — 1,623,499  includes  32,- 
659  lines;  1966—1,656,025  includes  21,018 
lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,388,937  1,243,057 

STimes-S  .  331,630  332,324 

World-News-e  .  1,411,653  1,288,914 

Grand  Total  .  3,182,220  2,864,295 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  1.846,111  1,903.467 
(Democrat  B 

Chronicle-S  .  1,016,511  1,019,642 

*Timcs-Union-e  .  2,339,578  2,528,408 

Grand  Total  .  5,202,200  5,451,517 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Note)  .  1.451,551  1,329,420 

Star-S  .  569,559  566,555 

Grand  Total  .  2,021,110  1,895,975 

NOTE;  Star-m  ft  Register-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edition 
—Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  published  five 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,448,663  2,771,925 

|Bee-S  .  672,554  829,297 

Union-m  .  1.080,619  988,023 

•Union-S .  231,432  199,815 


Grand  Total  .  4,433,268  4.789,060  ®f4nd  Total  2,425,521 

ST  LOUIS  MO  .  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Globe-Democra't-m  . . . .' I,730!000  1,967,525  sPotnIitel'l?aencer's  ’  *'497  548 

(Globe-Democrat-we  ,.  576:720  720;00l  JPosj-Intelligencer-S  , 

fost-Dispatch-e  .  2,850,717  2,908,490  |  .  ^ 'em  947 

SPost-Dispatch-S  .  1,422,310  1,567,109 

Grand  Total  5,682,716 


Grand  Total  .  6,579,747  7,163,125 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
6lobe-Democrat-m  1967 — 1,730,000  includes  Journal-a 
W  ,422  lines;  1966-1.967.525  includes  523,-  T°mes*m 
981  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1967—2,850,717  in-  Times-S 
c  udes  245,687  lines;  1966—2,908,490  includes 
^,139  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1966-1,567.-  Grand 
'99  includes  —  lines.  Globa-Damocrat-m 
published  5  week  days  only. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,133,099 

Times-m  .  1,480,216 

Times-S  .  489,601 

Grand  Total  .  3,102,916 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,930,490 

Tribune-S  .  588,817 


D  M'NN.  Tribune-S  '588:817 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,118,781  1,139,900  . 

hi  898,586  892,069  Grand  Total  .  2,519,307 

“uppfch-e  .  1.979,353  2,047,312 

-  ,  ,  .  -  -  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

.  3,996,720  4,079,281  Spokesman-Review-m  . .  942,592 

I  a  IW7-I.979,353  in-  (Spokesman-Review-S  ..  532.077 

part-run  advertising;  Chronicle-e  .  1,065,412 

•’^3,047,312  includes  245,763  lines  of  -1 - 

part-run  advertising.  Grand  Total  .  2,540,081 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1967 


STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,807,510  2.( 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Hera  Id- Journal-e  .  1,998,993  1,1 

t§Herald-American-S  . .  683.296  i 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,079,649  1,1 

Post-Standard-S  . 


Grand  Total  5,074,722  4,997,469 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,992,112  1,822,806 

fExpress-Ncws-S  .  736  959  713,456 

Express-News-sat  .  283,952  265,091 

News-e  .  1,987,346  1,847,028 

Lfght-e  .  2,231,489  2,088,330 

§Light-S  .  863,506  840,586 

Light-sat .  189,495  181,359 

Grand  Total  8,284,859  7,778,656 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-m  ft  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF 

Sun-m  .  1,993,235  1,805,325 

§Sun-Telegram-S  479,168  514,694 

Grand  Total  2,472,403  2,320.019 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisino  included; 
Sun-m  1967—1,993,235  includes  65,518  lines; 
I96A — I  805.325  includes  68  954  lines.  Sun-S 
1967 — 479,168  includes  13,858  lines.  Sun-m, 
ft  Telegram-e,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m  is 
shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2.060,514  2.172,906 

6Union-S  .  883.218  935,703 

Tribune-e  .  2,729,039  2,861,461 

Grand  Total  5,672,771  5,970,070 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2  304,779  2,593.503 

Examiner-e  .  2,351.753  2.693,632 

Examiner  ft  Chronicle-S  941,720  1,166,922 

Grand  Total  .  5,598,252  6,454,057 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3  335  994  3,574,667 

News-e  .  3,340  809  3,541.926 

t§Mercury-New5-S  .  793,029  919,615 

Grand  Total  .  7,449,332  7,986  708 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1967— 3  335,994  includes  742,810 
lines;  1964—3,524  667  i-cludes  287  833  lines. 
News-e  1967  —  3  340  809  includes  242.810 
lines;  1966—3,541,926  includes  287,833  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Indepnndent-Journal-e  .  1,576,780  1,744,073 

SANTA  ANA.  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  3,058.116 
(Register-S  .  736,403 


Grand  Total  3,794  519 

NOTE;  Reqistor-e  ft  Register-m  s 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
Register-e  is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,520.573 

•Union  Star-e  .  904,948 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,740.003  I, 

News-Tribune-S  ..  620,035 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  2,445,231  2,322,167 

tTribune-S  796,060  810.846 

Times-e  .  1,711,009  1,485,415 

Grand  Total  .  4,952,300  4,618,428 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1967 — 2,445,231  includes  156,450 
lines;  1966 — 2,322,167  includes  94,206  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  125,553  755,761 

Blade-e  534,250  2,212,924 

Blade-S  .  890,368 

Grand  Total .  659,803  3,859,053 

NOTE;  Times-m  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  All  newspapers  not  published 
January  I  through  March  26,  1967  due  to 
strike  conditions. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  2,167.681  2116,432 

JtTelegram-e  —  2,888,876  2,870,  lOt 

Star-e  .  3,106,948  3,054,835 

Grand  Total  .  8,163,505  8,041,368 

NOTE;  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage,  and  Star-e,  Globe  ft 
Mail-ir.  include  Rotogravure  sections  lin¬ 
age. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,208,702  1,284,069 

•Times  Advertiser-S  .  634,442  698.331 

Trentonian-m  .  932,457  992,966 

Grand  Total  2,77S,6oI  2,975,366 

NOTE;  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  .  1,320.705  1,261,759 

NOTE;  Record-m  ft  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,969  517  2,060,661 

World-m  .  1,955,026  2,043,307 

World-S  .  609,573  645,182 

Grand  Total  .  4,534,116  4,749,150 

UNION  CITY.  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  865,921  904,693 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .  973,285  1,027,442 

•Observer  Oispatch-S  .  410.516  400  483 

Pres5-m  .  1,307,701  1,301,892 

Grand  Total  .  2,691,502  2,729,817 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

News-e  .  1,543,199  1,480,966 

Post-m  .  4,341,970  4,590,928 

§Post-S  .  1,540,124  1,619,059 

Star-e  2,740  644  2,967,928 

tStar-S  879,425  1,003,780 

Grand  Total  11,045,362  11,662,661 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,399,690  1,449,861 

Republican-S  .  522,462  548,116 

Grand  Total  .  1,922.152  1,997,977 

NOTE;  American-e  ft  Republican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  Ameri¬ 
can-e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  1,099.914  1,153,410 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,188,504  1,261,013 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a  .  1,170,935  1,259,860 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  1,107,745  1,136,602 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  903,656  937,007 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  1,217,794  1,300,064 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,053,741  1,099,383 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,417,868  1,470,371 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,408,595  1,518,264 

Rockland 

Journal  News-e . 1,201,170  1,248,322 

Grand  Total  . 11,769,922  12,386,296 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  1,856,877  1,687,577 

Beacon-e  .  1,256,897  1,301,551 

(Eagle  ft  Beacon-S  ....  519,329  470,890 

Grand  Total  .  3,633,103  3,460,018 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Eagle-m  1967—1,856.877  includes  28,476 
lines.  Beacon-e  1967 — 1,256,897  includes 

00,000  lines.  Eagle  ft  Beacon-S  1967 — 519,- 
329  includes  4,875  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,615,418  1,544,983 

Sentinel-e  .  1,428,034  1,410,807 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  .  426,416  462,719 

Grand  Total  3,469,868  3,418,509 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

felegram-S  .  560,692  616,946 

Telegram-m  .  935,408  991,121 

Gazette-e . 1,175,53?  1,279,803 

Grand  Total  2.671,639  2,887,870 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1967 — 935,408  includes  44,812 
lines;  1966 — 991,121  includes  65,801  lines. 
Gazette-e  1967  1,175,539  includes  44,723 
lines;  1966 — 1,279,893  includes  71,458  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,751.699  1,740,602 

§Vindicator-S  .  996,540  955,578 

Grand  Total  2,748,239  2,696,180 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  449,820  457,058 

American-News-S  179,438  183,652 

Grand  Total  .  629,258  640,710 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,364,538  1,217,034 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 

News-d  .  366,247  328,727 

News-S  .  86,121  99,232 

Grand  Total  .  452,368  427,959 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,109,766  1,184,694 

Post-Crescent-S  .  304,822  316,624 

Grand  Total  .  1,414,588  1,501,318 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day-S  ..  1,543,878  1,363,460 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK- 


BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  963,005  926,583 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,961,960  1,994,734 

Repository-S  .  536,362  597,548 

Grand  Total  .  2,548,322  2,592,282 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ...  321,874  570,850 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .  117,138  I87,3?0 

Grand  Total  .  439,0I2^  758,240 

NOTE;  •Resumed  publication  3-8-67;^ 
does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  795,137  722,463 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-o  .  954,338  992,096 

Courier-S  .  365.344  464,310 


Grand  Total  . 


1,319,682  1,456,406 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  .  1,173,606  1,088,220 

Mail-e  .  1,252  440  1,163,358 

Gazette  Mail-S  402,192  362,236 

Grand  Total .  2,828,238  2,613,814 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  PARADE  maga¬ 
zine  and  pre-printed  inserts. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

GazeHe-e  .  1,012,785  1,105,251 

CCRPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 1,725,080  1,790,936 

Caller-Times-S  .  406.294  366,142 

Times-e  .  1,728,790  1,799,882 

Grand  Total  .  3,860,164  3,956,960 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  ft 

Times-Star-e  .  775,964  784,280 


1967 


1967 


1966 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1.254,120  1,123,178 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  I,I8<.848  1,127,266 

rimes-Democrat-e  .  1,455,090  1,392,020 

Timcs-Democrat-S  .  448,266  433,146 


Grand  Total  3,088,240  2,952,432 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  824,117  888,496 

News-Journal-S  194.285  198,679 

Journal-m  967,888  901,303 


Grand  Tc'tal  . 1,986,290  1,988,478 

NOTE;  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  6-column  basis.  ROP  display 
published  on  6  column  basis  beginning 
Jan.  9.  1967. 


DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  ft  Review-me  ..  1,222,732  1,317,302 
Herald  ft  Revlew-S  390,684  427,014 


Grand  Total 

1,613,416 

1,744,316 

EAST  ST 

.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-6 

616.070 

628,250 

Journal-S 

172,298 

202,720 

Grand  Total 

788,368 

830,970 

Does  not  include 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EDWARDSVILLE.  ILL. 

Intelligencer-e 

301,000 

303,520 

FORT  MYERS.  FLA. 

News-Press-mS 

.  1,486,685 

1,524,880 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat . 

.  1,029,420 

999,180 

GRAND 

FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS 

.  755,115 

897,386 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,359,092  1,431,752 

Patriot-News-S  .  500,178  498,232 


Grand  Total  .  1,859,270  1,929,984 

NOTE:  Patriot- News-S  does  not  include 
PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gaiette-e  724,710  788,396 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  1,119,735  1,122,816 

Herald-OIspatch-m  _  1,104.282  1,093,694 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ...  344,291  293,173 


Grand  Total  .  2,568,308  2,509,683 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  .  1,326,766  1,583,778 

Times-S  .  496,807*  465,892 


Grand  Total  .  1,823,573  2,049,670 

NOTE:  ‘This  Sunday  total  includes 

PARADE. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  603,834  633,458 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times-S  .  74,942  79,058 


Grand  Total  .  678,776  712,516 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

Press-Chronicle-d  .  582,036  626,878 

Press-Chronicle-S  .  276,047  305,475 


Grand  Total  .  858.083  932,353 

NOTE:  Includes  28,303  lines  (1967);  24,- 
383  lines  (1966);  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-all  day  .  ...  1,123,437  1,203,503 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  . ’  824,614  853,391 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  229,054  215,215 


Grand  Total  .  1,053,668  1,068,606 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENCSHA,  Wise. 

News-e  .  1,553,090  1,448,566 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribune-o  .  1,113,336  1,029,350 

Tribune-S  .  202,692  204,484 

Grand  Total  .  1,316,028  I  233,834 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  28,303  lines 
(1967):  24,383  lines  (1966)  FAMILY  WEEK- 


LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Ledger-eS  ft  sat.-m  _  1,389,150  1,333,304 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e .  786,108  824,662 

44 


1966 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  I,2l3.68f  1,306,702 

Journal-e  .  1,190,098  1,284.064 

Journal  ft  Star-S  .  *361,550  *434,791 


Grand  Total  2,790,007  3,054,707 

*lncludes  PARADE  24,678  lines  (1967); 
29,150  lines  (1966). 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-e  697,480  740,936 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  .  1,560,006  1,525,788 

Courier-Journal  ft 

Times-S .  999,303  1,020,923 

Times-e  2,250,048  2,178,977 


Grand  Total .  4,809,357  4,725,688 

NOTE;  Above  linage  Is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,636,831  1,643,600 

state  Journal-m  .  1,668.093  1,652.924 

State  Journal-S  .  *464,954  *478,373 


Grand  Total  .  3,769,878  3,774  897 

*lncludes  PARADE  25,613  lines  (1967); 
28,350  lines  (1966). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  982,128  1,014,650 

Journal-e  .  880,586  939,442 


Grand  Total  .  1,862,714  1,954.092 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  913,822  877,282 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,363,068  1,336,174 

Dispatch-e  .  1,467,942  1,435,238 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Post-e  .  475.874  465,038 

Dominion-News-m  .  475,874  465,038 

Dominion-Post-S  .  .  181,358  174,033 


Grand  Total  .  .1,133.106  1,104,109 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-e  .  1,287,006  1,383,648 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-e  .  989,871  1,008,312 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,188,229  1,184,995 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,060,744  1,071,632 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  .  .  844,564  625,478 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Esaminer-e  ..  1,285,340  1,173,258 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  *462.932  *306,828 


Grand  Total  .  1,748,272  1,480,086 

*lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,300  lines 
(1967);  23,870  lines  (1966). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Oerrick-m  .  622,433  590,524 

News-Herald-e  .  529,078  488,133 

Grand  Total  .  1,151,511  1,078,657 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Stai^m  .  564,018  611,464 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  857,010  894,320 

5un-Democrat-S  .  239,344  243,068 


Grand  Total  .  1,096,354  1,137,388 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  747,628  722,260 

Commerclal-S  .  174,202  205,450 


Grand  Total  .  921,830  927,710 

Does  not  include  28,700  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  1,028,888  1,120,462 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  _  591,318  620,564 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

Unlon-Gazette-e  .  255,010  263,900 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  .  923,197  869,503 

Express-e  .  866,756  820,414 

Telegram-S  .  334,256  341,980 


Grand  Total  .  2,124,209  2,031,897 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  1,177,540  1,147,930 


1967  1966 


1967 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 


Journal-e  . 

.  1.223,652 

1,265,999 

Journal-S  . 

.  *453.798 

*477,139 

Grand  Total  . 

1,677,450 

1,743,138 

*lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,303  lines 

(1967);  24,383  lines  (1966). 

QUINCY, 

,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

.  749,518 

693,308 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

283,052 

259,098 

Grand  Total  . 

1,032,570 

952,406 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D. 

Journal-e  . 

701 .456 

674,184 

Journal-S  . 

278,404 

249,830 

Grand  Total  . 

979,860 

924,014 

RENO,  1 

NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

1,076,040 

1,011,290 

Journal-S  . 

.  282,702 

370.580 

Gazette-e  . 

1,232,728 

1,260,224 

Grand  Total . 

2,591,470 

2,642,094 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  . 

.  1,805,122 

1,838,765 

News  Leader-e  . 

.  1,901,168 

1,961,113 

Times-Dispatch-S 

867,140 

940,471 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,573,430 

4,740,349 

RUTLAND.  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

648,781 

657,262 

SALISBURY.  N.C. 

Post-e 

775,068 

753,144 

Post-S  . 

189,490 

229,110 

Grand  Total  . 

964,558 

982,254 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . 

1,442,756 

1,444,863 

News-Press-S  . 

404,320 

422,541 

Grand  Total . 

1,847,076 

1 ,867,404 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

906,766 

873,446 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

301,798 

261,823 

Grand  Total  . 

1,208,564 

1,135,274 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m 

583,562 

573,664 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Telegram-e  . 

494,970 

515,872 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

869,526 

808,808 

Tribune-e  . 

952,574 

922  971 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

530,740 

552,603 

Grand  Total  . 

2,352,840 

2,284,394 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,340,906 

1,225,864 

State  Journal-e  . 

1,099.007 

1,021,429 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

328,429 

341,306 

Grand  Total  . 

2,778,342 

2,588,599 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

2,015,118 

1,990.517 

Star-S  . 

*456.292 

449,337 

Citizen-e  . 

2,273,764 

2,295,723 

Grand  Total  . 

4,745,174 

4,735,577 

NOTE;  *Star-S  includes  PARADE. 

VICTORIA. 

TEXAS 

Advocate-m  . 

561,358 

609,771 

Advocate-S  . 

255,276 

289,534 

Grand  Total  . 

816,634 

899,304 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

1,588,594 

1,562,001 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  . 

2,090,447 

2,183,581 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-e  . 

903,471 

933,783 

CANADA 

CALGARY, 

ALTA. 

Herald-e  . 

2,378,664 

2,354,429 

EDMONTON. 

ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 

2,208,707 

2,082,925 

HAMILTON, 

,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  . 

2,526,651 

2.456,859 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,892,565  1,948,957 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  766,998  758,570 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,311,689  2,248,172 


MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Le  Dimancha-Matin-S  .  328,697  282,543 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  623,684  678,330 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citixen-e  .  2,165,262  2,197,905 

La  Droit-e  .  1,121,416  1,103,541 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  1,525,381  1,568,400 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  899,625  1,134,514 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,886,118  3.018,222 

Province-m  .  1.411,514  1,430  026 

Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 
67,067  lines  (1967);  99,147  lines  (1966). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  . ,  2,349,259  2,333,878 

Tribune-a  .  1,628,668  1,575  730 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 


BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegram-m 

538,428 

S43.I95 

Telegraph-S  . 

185,871 

171,517 

Grand  Total  . 

724,299 

714,712 

Telegraph-S  includes 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY 

27,964  lines  (1967);  27,100  lines  (1966). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA. 

s.  c. 

State-m  . 

1.137,988 

1,429,265 

State-S  . 

487,125 

475,950 

Record-e  . 

1,087,185 

1,128,794 

Grand  Total  . 

2,952.298 

3.034.009 

State-S  includes  THIS 

WEEK  23,822  lines 

(1967);  31,550  lines  (1966). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

837,952 

786,939 

News-Trlbune-m 

713,195 

643,262 

News-Tribune-S 

496,414 

476,177 

Grand  Total . 

2,047,561 

1,906,378 

MONROE. 

LA. 

World-m  . 

867.001 

852,910 

World-S  . 

264,113 

281,280 

News-Star-e  . 

879,801 

848,877 

Grand  Total  . 

2,010.915 

1,983,067 

PASSAIC, 

N.J. 

Herald-News-e  . 

1,181,087 

1,306,155 

PATERSON. 

N.J. 

News-e  . 

1,267,416 

1,456,898 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e . 

1,211,873 

1,507,683 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

487,891 

472,844 

Scrantonian-S  . 

528,552 

487,167 

Times-e  . 

1,157,767 

1.157.004 

Times-S  . 

l74,5l7(Not  Pub.) 

Grand  Total  . 

2,348.727 

2,117,015 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  21,714 

lines  (1967);  26,677  lines  (1966). 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  27.964  lines 

(1967). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

576,664 

617.505 

Times-Leader-e  . 

1,258,317 

1,247,692 

Independent-S  . 

553,935 

582,009 

Grand  Total  .  2,388,916  2,447,206 

Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY  27,964  lines  (1967);  27.100  lines  (1966). 


‘Miracle’  Story  Cited 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Donaldson  Award  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 
for  excellence  in  medical  report¬ 
ing  has  been  awarded  to  Robert 
J.  Kozak,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  for 
an  articles  on  the  “miracles” 
performed  in  hospitals.  Honor¬ 
able  mentions  were  given  to 
David  M.  Cleary,  medical  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  Robert  V.  McCarthy,  of  the 
Penn  Hills  Progress. 
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Coup  d  ’Etat 

(Contitmed  front  page  7) 


tv’s  illegal  second-day  film — 
probably  the  first  film  to  leave 
the  country. 

Favier  had  got  caught  filming 
in  front  of  the  Grand  Bretagne 
hotel — the  journalists’  hq  and 
opposite  the  tanks  around  Parli¬ 
ament — but  when  he  showed  the 
cop  a  special  green  U.S.  press 
card,  the  cop  said  something 
like,  “Oh,  Vietnam,  that’s  okay, 
then.’’ 

Couriers  are  expensive  if  you 
buy  their  tickets,  but  if  you  have 
to  use  them  it  might  l)e  best  to 
pay.  A  private  passenger  taking 
the  first  plane  out  to  New  York, 
due  at  5  p.m.,  agreed  to  get  a 
first-day  color  piece  to  the 
ington  Post  as  a  friendly  ges¬ 
ture.  He  put  it  in  his  vest 
pocket.  Somehow  it  never  got 
there. 

Hea\>  C«‘iiM»r>hip 

The  cable  lines  opened  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  but  were  hope¬ 
lessly  slow  and  heavily  censored. 
The  telephone  lines,  inefficiently 
censored  but  mobbed,  opened 
about  the  same  time. 

The  Grand  Bretagne  opera¬ 
tors  were  doing  double  time.  In 
the  rush,  there  were  the  usual 
small  problems.  Any  European 
princess  worth  four  colors  will 
confirm  that  an  Italian  photog¬ 
rapher  can  be  a  one-man  war, 
and  having  one  on  the  line  in 
the  next  booth  was  to  suffer  from 
battle  shock. 

The  censors  were  their  usual 
hilarious  selves.  Certain  words — 
like  Papandreou — could  get  you 
cut  off  immediately,  even  if  you 
said  you  thought  it  was  lovely 
what  the  government  was  doing 
to  Papandreou.  There  was  a 
language  problem. 

The  censors’  bosses  decided  to 
accept  English,  French,  German 
and  Italian  press  calls.  At  times 
it  seemed  most  useful  to  know 
Italian. 

S«-reaming  Pliras«'>. 

While  two  Italians  were 
•ordered  out  of  the  country  for 
reporting  a  budding  air  force 
counter-coup  from  Crete  among 
•other  things,  another  got  away 
with  screaming  phrases  that 
sounded  like  stricta  controlla 
■dictatnra  to  Rome  and  porca 
misere  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
hear. 

He  badly  frightened  a  gentle¬ 
manly  old  concierge  when  he  re¬ 
peated  at  the  top  of  his  lungs 
a  word  missed  by  the  girl  in 
Rome  but  by  no  one  else: 
“Fascista!  Fascista!’’  This  and 
the  sight  of  soldiers  with  semi¬ 
automatics  walking  into  the 


hotel  a  bit  earlier  made  an 
interesting  spectacle. 

Taking  the  first  call  into  Paris, 
Jean  Carlier  of  Radio  Luxem- 
l>ourg  suddenly  heard  nothing, 
or  heard  static,  when  his  Athens 
man  tried  to  answer  questions 
like  “Would  you  say  it’s  a  re¬ 
actionary  coup?”  and  “Do  you 
think  the  king  is  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace?” 

.■\nd  then  there  were  the  daily 
government  press  briefings  that 
l)egan  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
were  soon  won  hands  down — won 
is  the  word — by  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 

By  that  time  everyone  and  his 
brother  from  the  European  and 
Middle  East  bureaus  seemed  to 
l)e  in  town,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  hazarding  a  guess  to  say 
they  had  a  restraining,  healthy 
influence  on  a  government  that 
had  then  lieen  dictating  for  three 
days. 

The  briefings  were  conducted 
by  a  man  tipped  in  pre-coup  talk 
as  one  of  the  civilian  leaders  of 
the  coup:  37-year-old  economist 
and  former  ERE  parliamentar¬ 
ian  Nicholas  Faramikis. 

Dictator's  Spokesnian 

There  were  to  be  no  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  faced  the  reporters 
with  the  warning  that  if  they 
did  not  like  the  way  he  was 
handling  arrangements  there 
would  be  no  arrangements  at 
all.  He  seemed  happy  in  his  new 
job. 

What  few  details  he  would 
give  were  l)etter  than  the 
nothing  the  government  had  con¬ 
firmed  until  then.  And  Mr. 
Faramikis  was  made  aware  that 
those  arrested,  and  the  Greek 
liberties  suspended,  and  the 
question  of  elections,  were  not 
going  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
press.  The  first  briefing  was  a 
draw. 

The  second  briefing  wasn’t.  It 
turns  out  that  when  he  faces  a 
dictatorship’s  press  spokesman, 
the  Washington  Post’s  Bud  Nos- 
siter,  now  in  from  Paris,  can 
give  a  sarcastic,  challenging  tone 
to  shouted  questions  that  silence 
a  room  and  put  the  man  ad¬ 
dressed  on  trial. 

“When  are  you  going  to  begin 
trying  civilians  in  military 
courts  martial?”  Nossiter  asked 
the  man  accusingly.  They  hadn’t 
yet  announced  any  such  plans, 
which  everyone  knew. 

Did  they  intend  to,  Nossiter 
asked,  pouring  more  sarcasm 
into  the  rephrasing. 

There  was  nothing  to  an¬ 
nounce  yet — but  it  was  now  clear 
to  the  government  any  such 
trials  would  not  escape  world 
opinion. 

When  he  wasn’t  badgered, 
Faramikis  was  sometimes  ridi¬ 
culed,  often  by  accident.  The 
language  in  use  was  English, 


and  at  one  point  a  French  cor¬ 
respondent  not  fluent  in  the 
tongue  and  wanting  to  know 
if  the  spokesman  was  an  officer, 
asked  him  point  blank:  “Are 
you  a  military  installation?” 

Sometimes  it  appeared  that 
the  young  dictatorship  wasn’t 
terribly  well  organized.  When  a 
journalist  standing  behind  the 
seated  spokesman  complained 
about  problems  in  getting  out 
news  to  the  socialist  countries, 
I'acamikis  did  a  double  take, 
then  said  he  wasn’t  aware  of  any 
problems  in  reaching  Scandi¬ 
navia.  ' 

He  was  rather  surprised  when 
the  journalist  from  Moscow  said 
he  was  referring  to  Russia, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania. 

Mr.  Faramikis’  silence  seemed 
to  say  what  the  hell  are  you 
doing  here.  But  it  may  have 
l)een  his  growing  respect  for  the 
journalistic  fraternity  that 
caused  him  to  assure  the  Com¬ 
munists  the  next  day  that  he 
was  working  on  a  solution. 

In  Crt'dibility  (pap 

By  the  third  day  of  briefings, 
Mr.  Faramikis  was  on  the  run. 
He  said  the  State  Department 
had  confirmed  that  the  king  was 
still  on  his  throne,  and  muttered 
a  hope  that  the  correspondents 
would  believe  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  “more  than  you  believe 
me.”  In  the  silence,  someone 
muttered  back:  “yes.” 

In  for  “Time”  from  Rome, 
Israel  Shenker  just  wanted  to 
know  in  what  way  Faramaikis 
considered  that  his  government 
wasn’t  fascist — a  word  no  one 
had  used  to  his  face  until  then — 
and  why  we  shouldn’t  call  it 
fascist. 

These  questions  continued — 
with  the  Americans  and  British 
on  the  offensive  (a  British  re¬ 
porter  virtually  ordering  the 
government  to  “get  some  in¬ 
struction  issued”  to  allow  pho¬ 
tographers  to  work)  and  finally 
something  was  clear.  Something 
that  explains  what  might  seem 
like  unobjective  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  press. 

It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
Greek  people  and  perhaps  the 
world  deserved  l)etter  than  this 
particular  coup,  and  that  with 
no  violence  having  taken  place 
yet  there  was  still  a  decent  way 
out. 

George  Weller,  who  first  filed 
from  Greece  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  1932  and  is  now  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
Rome,  had  the  courage  to  put  it 
this  way  to  Mr.  Faramikis:  “We 
love  Greece.” 

And  conversely,  as  Weller 
pointed  out  privately  later,  the 
Greeks  themselves  are  among 
those  rare  people,  xenophiles. 
Normally,  they  like  foreigners. 
They  are  highly  sensitive  to 


foreign  opinion,  and  a  Gi(‘ek  I 
government  is  therefore  likely  I 
to  be  as  well.  '  [ 

Fir^l  Official  ('.unfcrencc  [ 

If  this  needed  confirmation,  it  I 
got  it  by  Thursday  when  Col.  I 
George  Papadopoulos,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  information  attached  to 
the  prime  minister’s  office,  held 
his  first  official  press  conference. 

He  began  giving  the  hard  an¬ 
swers  the  foreign  journalists  had 
demanded,  answers  you  would 
not  normally  expect  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  government  that  showed 
few  signs  of  relaxing  its  con¬ 
trols  and  secrecy  a  few  days 
l)efore:  the  Papandreous,  father 
and  son,  were  well . . .  there  were 
more  than  5,000  arrested  .  .  . 
they  would  be  freed  if  they  were 
not  public  “dangers”  ...  the 
foreigners  must  try  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Censorship  on  the  foreign 
press  corps,  he  announced,  was 
henceforth  lifted.  The  Greek 
press  was  less  fortunate,  hut  it 
was  a  start. 

During  a  few  embarrassed 
conversations  about  the  coup 
with  a  Greek  housewife  and  a 
shoe  salesman  I  knew  before 
the  event,  they  took  to  asking 
all  over  again  almost  hopefully: 

“Do  you  like  Greece?” 

The  foreign  correspondent 
here  from  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Beirut  and  other  points  re¬ 
sponded  simply  and  clearly,  by 
performing.  The  crisis  is  not 
over  at  this  writing,  but  perhaps 
there  is  a  chance  for  Greece  to 
be  itself  again.  It  might  even 
make  you  feel  better  back  on 
the  beach.  It’s  really  a  beautiful 
country.  It  was  when  I  first  got 
here  anyway. 

*  *  * 

This  week,  Mrs.  Helen  Vla- 
chos,  a  supporter  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine,  closed  her  two  daily 
newspapers  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
magazine  in  Athens  because  the 
military  junta’s  censorship  had 
made  it  “absolutely  impossible” 
to  continue  publishing.  Under 
an  edict  she  faced  court-martial 
for  dismissing  285  employes. 

Only  nine  of  the  14  dailies 
published  in  Athens  befoie  the 
coup  remained  in  business. 

• 

Nun  on  the  Staff 
For  the  Snininer 

MILWAL’KEK 

A  Roman  Catholic  nun  has 
been  hired  by  the  Milwnukee 
Sentinel  to  work  this  summer 
in  the  Intern  Program  for  stu¬ 
dent  journalists.  Sister  Mary 
Sharon,  27,  a  teacher  of  high 
school  English  and  Journalism, 
said  she  would  wear  regular  ^ 
clothing  rather  than  the  reli¬ 
gious  habit.  She  will  be  paid  $90 
a  week.  j 
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Robert  V.  Cox 

Local  Reporting,  General 


Now  who  would  think  that  a 
16.000  circulation  newspaper, 
like  PUBLIC  OPINION,  could 

win  a  Pulitzer  Prize? 

.  .  .  The  Judges. 


-And  we're  humbly  appreciative! 


McClure  newspapers,  inc. 
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FAKKW  EM.  TO  ADENAl  KR 

1600  Cover  Funeral 
And  Political  Talks 

|{v  EWuiii  Roth 


Bonn 

L'niciuely.  the  drama  of  Kon¬ 
rad  Adenauer’s  funeral  (April 
25)  was  that  it  eoncei-ned  the 
future.  Unlike  any  other  state 
funeral,  it  combined  the  cover¬ 
age  of  tremendous  i)ag:eantry 
and  a  hectic,  topical  internation¬ 
al  summit  meeting  in  which 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and 
Charles  Joseph  Andre  Marie  de 
Gaulle  shared  the  center  of  the 
stape  with  West  Germany’s  de¬ 
ceased  itl-year-old  Foundins: 
Father. 

Johnson  and  de  Gaulle  over¬ 
shadowed  all  other  aspects  of 
this  event — even  the  dramatic 
presence  of  Israel’s  80-year-old 
Founding  Father.  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  making  his  first  visit  to 
Germany  since  he  visited  the 
Belsen  concentration  camp  in 
1945. 

The  funeral  of  Konrad  Ade¬ 
nauer  brought  more  news  media 
i-epresentatives  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  than  any  of  three  previous 
big  events :  de  Gaulle’s  state  visit 
in  19(52,  John  F".  Kennedy’s 
(“Ich  bin  ein  Berliner”)  state 
visit  in  19(5.‘5,  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  state  visit  in  19(5.5. 

More  than  1(500  newsmen  ar¬ 
rived  in  Bonn  from  32  countries 
S)jecially  for  the  funeral  and  the 
international  political  talks. 
They  were  in  addition  to  the 
hundreds  of  correspondents 
working  in  Bonn. 

With  President  Johnson  came 
.50  news  media  representatives 
in  a  special  plane  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

2  Onler>  Set  I'p 

The  West  German  govern¬ 
ment’s  press  department  estab¬ 
lished  press  centers  with  facili¬ 
ties  near  the  Parliament  build¬ 
ing  here  and  in  Cologne  near 
the  cathedral.  It  also  arranged 
communications  facilities  for  the 
White  House  group  who  stayed 
at  the  Petersberg  Hotel  on  top 
of  a  mountain  beside  the  Rhine. 

In  both  press  centers,  hot  pea 
soup,  hot  sausages,  assorted 
sandwiches,  eggs,  beer,  and  soft 
drinks  were  ser\'ed  free  to  all. 

But  feeding  the  newsmen  was 
the  least  difficult  organizational 
problem.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
feat  was  performed  by  West 
Germany’s  tv  and  radio,  which 
combined  into  a  gigantic  opera¬ 
tion  with  Cologne  as  its  center. 
Adenauer’s  funeral  was  tele¬ 


vised  to  17  Eui'opean  countries, 
including  Czechoslovakia,  and 
by  satellite  to  North  .America. 

Secui  ity  was  a  special  prob¬ 
lem — with  Dallas  an  ever-pres¬ 
ent  nightmare.  Before  President 
Johnson  arrived  at  11  p.m.  at 
the  military  airport  near 
Cologne,  all  news  media  people 
wanting  to  go  there  had  to  have 
special  passes  issued.  These  were 
checked  four  times  l)efore  we 
could  enter  the  press  enclosure. 

Because  the  press  enclosure 
was  in  darkness,  German  police 
officers  and  U.S.  secret  service 
agents  were  extremely  nervous 
alwut  it — and  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  was  unpleasantly  tense. 

Dll  Hold  Balcony 

For  the  funeral  in  Cologne, 
the  police  had  ordered  that  near 
the  cathedral  and  along  the 
short  processional  route  to  the 
Rhine  all  windows  had  to  be 
closed,  and  no  one  could  stand 
on  any  balcony.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  very  large  balcony 
along  the  second  floor  of  the 
Dom-Hotel.  Because  this  bal¬ 
cony,  with  loom  for  300  people, 
gave  the  liest  view  of  the 
cathedral  door  through  which 
the  procession  left,  and  almost 
the  whole  processional  route  to 
the  Rhine,  it  liecame  a  press 
area.  This  was  a  victory  for  the 
press  over  the  security  authori¬ 
ties — who  were  very  worried 
aliout  it. 

As  we  entered,  every  one  was 
searched  by  German  security 
men,  while  a  U.S.  secret  service 
agent  watched.  Special  attention 
was  paid  to  long  telescopic 
lenses.  But  remembering  Dallas, 
no  one  objected. 

Between  the  mourning  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Bonn  parliament 
and  the  funeral  in  Cologne,  West 
Germany’s  President  Heinrich 
Luebke  served  lunch  in  his  resi¬ 
dence  to  heads  of  state,  heads 
of  governments,  and  former 
heads  of  governments.  Ac¬ 
credited  news  media  representa¬ 
tives  were  admitted  to  a  formal 
picture-taking  session  on  the 
broad  stone  steps  leading  to  the 
garden  behind  the  residence. 

Reluctant  Handshake 

Here,  photographers  caused 
the  whole  event’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  drama  when  they  asked 
Johnson  and  de  Gaulle  to  shake 
hands.  Johnson  put  out  his  right 


hand,  but  de  Gaulle  touched 
Johnson’s  hand  only  very  briefly 
— with  obvious  reluctance. 

Luebke  then  had  the  greatest 
moment  of  his  political  career. 
Grasping  Johnson’s  and  de 
Gaulle’s  right  hands,  he  pulled 
them  together.  Both  seemed  ex¬ 
tremely  reluctant  to  let  go  of 
Luebke’s  hands  and  touch  each 
other’s  hands  instead.  They  were 
obviously  furious  about  being 
forced  to  do  it. 

At  the  same  picture  session. 
West  German  Chancellor  Kurt 
Georg  Kiesinger  noticed  Ben- 
Gurion  at  the  back  of  the  large 
group,  and  delil)erately  led  him 
to  the  front. 

When  Johnson  and  Kiesinger 
continued  after  the  funeral  the 
political  talks  they  had  begun 
two  days  earlier,  all  news  media 
representatives  were  invited  into 
the  garden  Ijehind  the  Chancel¬ 
lery.  At  first,  Johnson  and  Kie¬ 
singer  posed  for  pictures.  The 
news  media  representatives  were 
then  asked  to  leave.  A  few 
minutes  later,  we  were  called 
back  into  the  garden,  because 
Johnson  and  Kiesinger  had  de¬ 
cided  to  make  statements.  This 
sudden,  improvised,  pushing 
press  conference  was  humor¬ 
ously  chaotic. 

• 

2  Cliica|£o  Papers 
Raise  Suiitlay  Price 

Chicago 

Newsstand  copies  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago' a  American 
will  go  from  20  to  25  cents 
May  7. 

The  Tribune  has  also  raised  its 
home  delivery  rate,  to  $2.25  per 
month  from  $1.95  for  the  daily, 
$1  per  month  from  95  cents  for 
Sunday,  and  to  $3.25  from 
$2.90  a  month  for  daily  and 
Sunday. 

The  Tribune  said  this  is  the 
first  home  delivery  increase  since 
July  20,  1957. 

The  .American’s  weekday  price 
holds  at  7c.  The  Tribune,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Daily  Mews  sell  daily  for  10c. 

.A  new  special  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  called  Women  will  appear 
in  the  Sunday  .American.  Max 
McCrohon,  Sunday  features  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Scott  Schmidt,  women’s 
editor,  are  assisting  Richard 
Hainey,  executive  editor,  with 
the  new  section. 

• 

Will  Trip  to  Mexico 

Fort  Worth 

Seven  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  carriers  and  17  district 
dealers  will  spend  five  days  and 
four  nights  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  with  all  expenses  paid, 
after  winning  a  circulation  con¬ 
test. 


L.A.  Times  i 
Trust  Suit 
Trial  Opens 

Los  A.ncixes 

Trial  of  the  government’s 
case  against  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  which  was  initiated 
nearly  two  years  ago,  began 
this  week  before  Federal  Judge 
Warren  J.  Ferguson  without  a 
jury. 

Lawyers  fiom  the  Antitiust 
Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  contending  that  the 
Times  Mirror  acquisition  of  the 
Sun  Company  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  for  $15  million  in  June, 
19(54,  effected  a  circulation 
monopoly  in  San  Bernardino 
County  and  lessened  jjotential 
competition  to  the  Times. 

Violation  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Antitrust  Laws  are 
charged  and  the  government  is 
asking  the  court  to  comi)el  the 
Times  Mirror  to  dispose  of  its 
interest  in  the  Sun  Com))any. 

Denio  ('.uiiip4‘titi(>n  Existed 

The  Times  attorney,  Julian  0. 
Van  Kalinowski,  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  competition 
because  the  Times  ciiculates 
mainly  in  the  metrojiolitan  Los 
Angeles  area  and  the  Sun  in 
San  Bernaidino  (50  miles  away. 
The  two  papers,  he  argued,  are 
different  products  in  different 
geographical  areas. 

Between  them,  he  said,  lies  a 
buffer  zone  of  strong  local  news- 
jiapers  that  insure  competition. 

The  government  attorney, 
Bernard  Hollander,  pointed  out 
to  the  court  that  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun  Company  and 
managers  of  that  projierty  re¬ 
port  to  Times  Mirror  officials. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the 
Times  Mirror’s  purchase  of  an¬ 
other  newspaper  in  the  area 
and  attempts  to  buy  several 
more. 

Hollander  said  the  Sun  in 
1964  ‘‘gave  every  indication  of 
developing  into  an  even  more 
independent,  prosperous  and  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper.”  Its  sale 
to  Times  Mirror,  he  claimed, 
has  resulted  in  a  monopoly 
which  has  60  percent  of  circula¬ 
tion  on  Sunday  and  99  percent 
in  the  morning  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County. 

• 

On  Special  Projects 

James  M.  Wessel  has  been 
named  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  general  office  of  the 
Associated  Press  Broadcast- 
News  Division  in  New  York.  He  ’ 
has  been  supervisor  on  the  AP 
Broadcast  News  Desk. 
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PROMOTION 


Free  Press  Monument 
Gets  A  Refurbishing 


By  Georjie  \\  ill 

It  isn’t  every  newspaper  that 
has  a  monument  to  American 
journalism  and  the  free  i)ress 
right  in  its  own  hack  yard.  But 
the  Alton  (Ill.)  K retting  Tele- 
grojth  does.  And  decided  to  do 
something  about  seeking  nation¬ 
al  recognition  for  it. 

A  monument  to  Elijah  Parrish 
Lovejoy,  martyr  to  freedom  of 
the  j)ress,  whose  strong  aboli¬ 
tionist  stand  in  18:!7  k'd  to  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  who 
stormed  the  building  containing 
his  i)ress,  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  Alton’s  East  End.  Love- 
joy’s  grave  in  the  city  cemetery 
is  a  block  and  a  half  away. 

Backed  by  a  public  service 
program  of  the  Telegraph,  a 
local  group,  Pride,  Inc.,  was 
formed  to  push  the  refurbish¬ 
ment  of  the  monument,  clean-up 
of  the  area,  night  lighting,  and 
repair  of  the  area. 

A  sweeping  four-stage  plan 
which  could  be  undertaken  over 
a  20-year  period  was  outlined. 


The  Alton  East  End  Improve¬ 
ment  Assn,  undertook  a  $7,000 
project  to  improve  and  beautify 
Monument  Avenue  leading  to  the 
90-foot  memorial.  Included  in 
the  project  were  the  removal  of 
old  trees  and  brick  sidewalks, 
replaced  with  new  planting  and 
paving. 

A  Telegraph  editorial  read: 
“The  geneial  conception  of 
clearing  up  a  numl)er  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  monument 
should  give  visitors  as  well  as 
residents  the  perspective  of 
Lovejoy’s  importance.  It  should 
also  spread  the  word  about  the 
country  about  Lovejoy,  and 
draw  many  here  to  take  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  monument  who 
otherwise  might  never  have 
heard  of  it. 

Paul  S.  Cousley,  Telegraph 
publisher,  served  on  the  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce  committee 
which  studied  the  monument 
situation. 

Support  of  Illinois  and  na- 


Lovejoy  statue  at  Alton. 

tional  press  organizations  will  be 
sought  in  the  effort  to  place  the 
monument  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
A  Sigma  Delta  Chi  historic 
sites  marker,  placed  in  Alton  in 
1952  near  the  site  where  Love- 
joy’s  death  occurred,  will  l)e  re¬ 
located  following  completion  of 
a  new  section  of  Great  River 
Road. 

The  press  frame  of  Lovejoy’s 
press  is  on  display  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Alton  Evening  Telegraph. 


STOCK  GUIDE— With  public 
ownership  of  stocks  and  securi¬ 
ties  at  an  all-time  high,  financial 
page  readership  promotion  is 
increasingly  prominent.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  trend  is  the  success 
and  growth  of  Standard  &  Poor’s 
Year-End  Stock  Guide  promo¬ 
tion  since  its  inception  four 
years  ago.  Today  a  long  list  of 
newspapers  offers  the  S&P  book¬ 
let  at  bargain  prices  as  a  special 
reader  service. 

The  recently  concluded  1967 
promotion  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  yet,  with  sales  showing  an 
increase  of  33%  over  last  year, 
and  a  gain  of  189%  since  1964 
when  it  was  introduced. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for 
instance,  received  orders  for 
22,000  Stock  Guides  as  a  result 
of  a  three-week  effort,  with  21,- 
000  orders  coming  in  by  mail. 
According  to  Leonard  Bach,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  the  Inquirer 
kicked  off  its  promotion  with  a 
front-page  box  referring  readers 
to  a  mail-order  coupon  in  the 
financial  section.  After  the  first 
few  days,  the  box  was  moved  to 
other  spots  throughout  the 
paper. 

The  256-page  guide  includes 
facts  on  more  than  4,750  stocks, 
including  all  listed  on  the  New 
York  and  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes,  plus  1,800  over-the- 
counter  securities. 


BOOST  INTEREST  IN  YOUR 
FINANCIAL  PAGE  TO  A  NEW  PEAK! 


Offer  Your  Readers  Standard  &  Poor’s  Famous 
$2.50  Year  End  Stock  Guide  for  Only  $1.00 

Here's  a  sure-fire  way  to  earn  the  loyalty  of  your  financial  page 
readers:  Offer  them  Standard  and  Poor's  popular  Year  End  Stock 
Guide  for  only  $1 .00.  This  256  page  volume  is  widely  sold  for  $2.50! 
It's  an  excellent  means  for  promoting  reader  interest  in  your  paper's 
financial  section  at  minimal  cost  to  you.  And  it's  so  easy  —  the 
entire  program  is  hand-tailored  for  you,  complete  with  copy  and 
layout  ready  for  insertion.  FREE  FULFILLMENT ! 


Fftff  rUUILLMiNTI 
Free  Ad  Copy 
&  Layouts 
Furnished!  /A  / 


Just  Some  of  the  “Most  Wanted”  Features  Your  Readers 
Find  in 

STANDARD  &  POOR’S  YEAR  END  STOCK  GUIDE: 


*  Individual  High,  Low,  and  Closing 
Prices  for  the  year 

*  Comparison  of  stock  performances 
with  previous  years 

*  And  much  more— 42  columns  of 
information  on  each  stockl 


•  Vital  investment  facts  on  over 
4,750  stocks 

*  Every  stock  listed  on  the  New  York 
and  American  Stock  Exchanges 
plus  1,800  OTC  stocks 


For  details  in  how  your  newspaper  can  acquire  exclusive  area  rights  to  this  fabulous  offer  write: 
STANDARD  &  POOR’S  CORPORATION  DEPT.  EP  345  HUDSON  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10014 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


SYNDICATES 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Accidentally  on  Purpose 


“Would  you  care  to  discuss  (maybe  a^in)  that  awful 
expression  that  creeps  into  every'  fire  story,  etc.:  ‘He 
arrived  home  to  find  the  kitchen  ablaze’?  One  would 
think  he  had  no  other  reason  to  go  home,”  a  reader 
writes. 

Yes,  I  did  once  deal  with  this  construction,  and  since 
that  was  a  little  more  than  11  years  ago,  perhaps  an¬ 
other  reference  to  it  is  due,  particularly  since  it  remains 
one  of  the  commonest  faults  of  newswiiting. 

“He  made  the  trek  in  four  days  to  arrive  here  ex¬ 
hausted.”  From  this  you  mipht  easily  deduce  that  the 
poor  g:uy  traveled  with  the  intention  of  w'earing  himself 
out.  But  that  seems  absurd,  and  so  you  decide  that  what 
the  writer  really  meant  was  “He  made  the  trek  in  four 
days,  arriving  here  exhausted.” 

Constructions  like  to  get  in  “He  went  to  the  store  to 
get  some  ice  cream”  are  sometimes  called  infinitives  of 
purpose.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what  they  are 
called  to  sense  that  they  convey  an  intention.  And  they 
should  be  saved  for  this.  If  they  are  used  when  no  in¬ 
tention  exists,  as  in  the  examples,  a  double  meaning 
results. 

“Increased  sales  are  announced  by  many  companies, 
to  confound  the  pessimists.”  Here  one  might  conclude 
those  diabolical  companies  made  their  announcements 
just  to  confound  the  pesky  pessimists.  An  interesting 
idea,  but  not  likely.  W’hat  seems  more  likely  is  that  the 
confounding  of  the  pessimists  w'as  an  unpremeditated 
sequel  to  the  announcements,  and  would  be  better  con¬ 
veyed  by  “Increased  sales  are  announced  by  many  com¬ 
panies,  confounding  the  pessimists.” 

Here’s  a  three-w'ay  weirdo:  “George  Fox,  the  itinerant 
preacher-mystic,  defied  Oliver  Cromwell  to  found  the 
Society  of  Fi  iends  in  the  17th  Century.”  On  first  read¬ 
ing  it  seems  as  if  Fox  might  have  said  something  like, 
“Look  here,  Cromw’ell,  you  go  founding  any  Society  of 
Friends  and  I’ll  fix  your  clock.”  But  since  Fox  founded 
the  society,  that  can’t  be  right.  Could  it  be  that  Fox 
defied  Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  society? 
Not  much  logic  here,  either.  What  the  writer  had  in 
mind,  of  course,  was  “George  Fox  .  .  .  defied  Oliver 
Cromwell  by  founding  the  Society  of  Friends  .  .  .” 

To  go  back  to  the  example  quoted  at  the  beginning,  why 
should  it  be  so  hard  to  write  “He  arrived  home,  finding 
the  kitchen  ablaze”  or  “He  arrived  home  and  found  the 
kitchen  ablaze”?  Especially  when  it  makes  more  sense. 


Wayward  Words 

The  phrase  under  the  auspices  of,  commonly  used  to 
describe  simple  sponsorship  of  an  event  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  sounds  pompous.  Auspices  has  to  do  with  “protec¬ 
tion,  patronage,  and  care,”  and  derives  from  the  super¬ 
stition  of  good  omens  deduced  from  the  entrails  of  birds. 
In  such  circumstances  as  “The  bazaar  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  People’s  League”  it  is  less  pre¬ 
tentious  and  more  direct  to  say  “The  Young  People’s 
League  will  sponsor  [or  hold}  the  bazaar.” 


■■No.  323 . . 


New  Cartoon  Panel 


Lampoons 

Cartoons  will  lampoon  vari¬ 
ous  product  advertising  slogans 
and  other  advertising  situations 
in  a  new  newspaper  panel. 

The  caitoon:  “Adver-teas- 
ers.” 

The  cartoonists:  Leo  Canavan 
and  Paul  Busch. 

The  format:  Two-column  by 
five-inch  panel;  three  times  a 
week. 

The  release:  June  5. 

The  distributor:  C-K  Special 
Features,  70  W.  Sixth  Ave., 
Suite  313,  Denver,  Colo.  80204. 


The  cartoon  ideas  and  origi¬ 
nal  sketches  are  provided  by  Leo 
Canavan,  art  director  of  Walter 


"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Miss 
Wilson,  that  you  have  bad  breath 
too?" 


Kranz  and  Associates,  Denver 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency.  Finished  art  is  by  Paul 
Busch,  staff  artist  of  the  Denver 
Post. 

Canavan  is  also  creator  of 
the  successful  “Church  Humor” 
cartoon,  featured  weekly  in 
some  50  Catholic  and  secular 
new'spapers. 

New  .Syndicate 

C-K  Special  Features  has 
been  in  existence  less  than  a 
year  and  was  formed  by  tw'o 
advertising  men,  Walter  Kranz 
and  Leo  Canavan. 

“We  feel  that  a  syndicated 
new’spaper  feature  service  is  a 
natural  diversification  for  a 
creative  advertising  agency,” 
said  Kranz.  “Leo  Canavan  has 
unusual  talent  as  a  cartoonist. 
And  certainly  our  agency,  after 
14  years  of  successful  operation, 
should  know  the  principles  of 
effective  selling.  We  are  most 
enthusiastic  about  our  syndi¬ 
cate  and  hope  to  build  it  into 
a  principal  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Ad  Slogans 

“I  feel  sure  the  cartoons  will 
be  welcomed  by  advertis(>rs 
whose  products  and  slogans  are 
featured,  as  well  as  by  newspa¬ 
per  readers,”  he  added.  “With 
obvious  humor  inherent  in  each 
panel,  PR  men  probably  will  be 
fighting  to  get  their  clients’ 
products  in  the  cartoon.” 


State  Dept. 
Answers  Mail 

Inquiring  citizens  and  State 
Department  desk  officers  are  the 
authors  of  a  free  weekly  column 
available  from  the  Department 
of  State.  The  column  rejirints 
actual  letters  from  the  public  to 
the  Department,  and  the  letters 
actually  sent  in  reply. 

Titled  “The  Diplomatic 
Pouch,”  the  foreign-affairs  fea¬ 
ture  seiwice  was  prepared  with 
weekly  newspapers  primarily  in 
mind. 

Letters  are  selected  from  a 
mailbag  of  more  than  200,000 
letters  from  the  general  iiublic 
annually.  Senders  of  letters  used 
in  the  column  are  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  them;  more 
than  90  percent  give  it.  Some 
inquiries  addressed  directly  to 
“The  Diplomatic  Pouch”  are 
now  coming  in  as  a  result  of  the 
column’s  publication. 

Sample  copies  of  “The  Diplo¬ 
matic  Pouch”  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Office  of  Media 
Senices,  Bureau  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  D.C.  20520. 

• 

In  Fairchild  Bureau 

Jeffrey  T.  Wood  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Baltimore  Bureau  chief 
for  Fairfield  Publications.  He 
has  been  a  reporter  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Cincinnati  Bureau  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
Before  joining  Fairchild  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Kentucky 
Post  &  Times  Star. 

• 

New  PR  Firm 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dick  Odessky,  after  six  years 
with  the  Flamingo  Hotel,  Las 
Vegas,  has  opened  his  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  to  specialize  in 
commercial  and  industrial  ac¬ 
counts  at  6515  Sunset  Blvd., 
Hollyw’ood,  Calif.  90028.  He  re¬ 
tains  the  Flamingo  Hotel  as  an 
account. 
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Comics  Are  Invaded 
By  ‘Spacemasters’ 


Ity  Ray  Erwin 

Space  and  today’s  fantastic 
adventures  in  it  provide  the 
backjjround  for  a  new  cartoon 
adventure  strip  developed  and 
distributed  by  a  new  newsjjaper 
syndicate. 

The  cartoon:  “Dr.  Sam  and 
the  Spacemasters.” 

The  caitoonist:  Jim  Westei- 
mann. 

The  foimat:  Daily  strijjs  and 
Sunday  color  page. 

The  release:  July  9. 

The  distributor:  Editorial 
Board  Syndicate,  S.  Brent¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  ^lo. 
6.3117. 

Dr.  Sam  Medeck  iniKht  have 
spent  a  somewhat  less  eventful 
life  as  a  brilliant  bi'ain  sui')>eon. 


AND  ficASc  take  rr 

rASV-*lV 

A  CUP  OP  COPPEt 
AND  1  PONT  WANT 

IT  spilled  ••mot 


Jim  Wes+ermann 


Dick  Wallmeyer’s 
Editorial  Cartoon 
Is  Syndicated 

Editorial  cartoons  by  Dick 
Wallmeyer  (five  a  week)  are 
now  to  be  distributed  nationally 
to  newspapers  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Wallmeyer,  36,  has  been  car¬ 
tooning  for  six  years  for  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Press-Telegram  and  his 
cartoons  frequently  have  been 
reprinted  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Politically,  Wallmeyer  is  an 
independent  with  a  double-edged 
sword.  He  frequently  lampoons 
extremists  of  the  right  and  left. 

His  awards  include  first  place 
in  the  1966  Professional  Car- 


but  he  soon  finds  himself  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  fantastic  series  of 
adventuies  almost  as  big  as 
space  itself. 

While  fully  in  the  realm  of 
science-fiction,  “Di‘,  Sam  and 
the  Spacemasters”  is  not  a  space 
strip  in  the  usual  sense  at  all. 
Theie  are  no  rocket  ships, 
strange  human  beings,  sub¬ 
human  beings  or  grotesque 
monsters.  The  strip  gets  its 
gripping  qualities  from  an  un¬ 
usual  human  interest  element, 
against  a  varied  background  of 
people,  places  and  events. 

.Story  of  Today 

It  is  a  story  of  today.  It  does 
not  take  the  reader  to  .some  re¬ 
mote  era  of  time,  which  is  apart 
from  the  reader’s  normal  chan¬ 
nel  of  interest.  Although  com¬ 
pletely  fictional,  the  story  is 
written  as  though  it  were  hap¬ 
pening  now,  fully  integrated 
with  current  events. 

“A  few  of  the  inventions  and 
situations  are  bound  to  make 
some  readers  think  they  are 
beyond  the  realm  of  credibility,” 
said  Jim  Westermann,  the  writ¬ 


er  and  artist.  “However,  most  of 
the  implausible  elements  are  on 
industry’s  drawing  boards  today, 
incorporated  in  definite  plans 
fo)-  the  future.  A  generous 
amount  of  research  has  gone 
into  this  strip  so  that  it  will 
accurately  define  our  exciting 
tomori’ow.” 

The  strip’s  sjjace  and  future 
overtones  come  from  the  “Space- 
masters,”  a  mysterious  and  un¬ 
usual  group  of  English-speaking 
men  who  have  been  in  space  for 
approximately  2.3  years.  Their 
scientific  brilliance  is  matched 
only  by  their  lack  of  modesty. 
They  jjrefei'  to  be  called  by  the 
name  that  indicates  that  they 
are  indeed  the  masters  of  space 
travel  and  science. 

“Julie  Verne”  is  the  beautiful 
heroine.  Aside  from  being 
Sam’s  fiancee,  she  has  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  providing  pretty 
girl  interest  and  of  displaying 
latest  oi-  future  fashion  sugges- 
tioms. 

Meel  the  .Artist 

Jim  Westermann  was  born  in 
Mound  City,  Ill.,  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  his  first  newspaper 
work  was  on  the  Pulaski  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  county  paper,  and  the 
Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizetf. 

No  art  training  was  available 
in  the  area,  so  he  studied  from 
books  borrowed  from  the  Cairo 
library.  He  completed  tw’O  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  while  in 
high  school  and  while  serving 
in  the  Air  Force  in  World  War 
II.  He  received  formal  art 
schooling  later  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  under  J. 
Allen  St.  John,  illustrator  of  the 
first  Tarzan  books. 

His  working  time  covers  a 
brief  service  in  the  editorial  art 
department  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
\ews,  where  he  was  an  assistant 
on  two  nationally  syndicated 
comic  strips. 


"Will  you  quit  horsinq  around?" 


toon  Division  of  the  Art  Instruc¬ 
tion  Schools  annual  national  con¬ 
test.  He  also  won  the  1963  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  Christmas 
cartoon  contest. 

• 

LBJ’s  Day  Toltl 
By  Jim  Bishop 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
serialize  Jim  Bishop’s  new^  book, 
“A  Day  In  the  Life  of  President 
Johnson,”  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Random  House  May 
25.  The  newspaper  serialization 
in  10  instalments  is  scheduled  to 
start  June  18. 

In  the  foreword  of  his  book. 
Bishop  explains,  “President 
Johnson  did  not  try  to  present 
his  ‘best  side’  for  me,  nor  did 
any  of  the  family  except  Mrs. 
Johnson,  who  has  no  other.  The 
President  was,  in  tuni,  informa¬ 
tive,  discerning,  hospitable,  im¬ 
patient,  sarcastic,  considerate, 
and  never  pulled  rank.  He  is  not 
easy  to  approach  or  to  know. 
President  Johnson  gives  his  con¬ 
fidence  slowly  and  completely. 
The  roars  of  rage  are  reserv'ed 
for  those  for  whom  he  feels  af¬ 
fection.  The  rest  are  castigated 
with  icicles  of  formality.  This 
book  is  not  political.  It  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  President  at  home  and 
at  work.” 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
I  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Once  more, 
top  newsmen  honor 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

with  a  Pulitzer  Prize 


Staff  members  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  just  been  awarded  their 
fourth  Pulitzer  Prize  in  the  last  7  years. 

The  announcement  follows  shortly 
after  a  list  of  other  awards  to  news 
and  editorial  writers  of  the  Only  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Daily  for  outstanding 
journalism  (see  box). 

We  are  highly  grateful  to  the  juries, 
boards  and  committees  who  have 
made  these  awards  to  us. 

Certainly,  they  all  are  something  to 
be  coveted  and  sought. 

But  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  all 
good  pap>ers  do,  competes  daily  for  a 
prize  of  even  greater  significance.  In¬ 
deed,  it  makes  these  other  prizes 
[X)ssible. 

It  has  no  name,  no  ceremony  is  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  and  it  is  never  identified 
by  a  trophy  on  the  desk  or  a  certificate 
on  the  wall. 

But  it  is  easily  recognized— 

When  a  reader  asks  his  secretary: 
“Where’s  my  Wall  Street  Journal?” 


When  a  reader  tells  an  associate:  “I 
know  what  the  facts  are;  I  read  them 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.” 

When  a  reader  puts  down  his  Wall 
Street  Journal,  phones  a  superior, 
subordinate  or  colleague  and  says: 
“Listen,  I’ve  got  an  idea . . .” 

When  a  traveler,  away  from  his  of¬ 
fice,  heads  for  a  newsstand,  buys  a 
Wall  Street  Journal— and  immedi¬ 
ately  feels  at  home. 

As  you  can  understand,  this  kind 
of  prize  is  the  most  difficult  to  win. 

It  is  never  achieved  by  one  or  two 
particularly  outstanding  articles  of 
dramatic  subject  matter. 

Instead,  it  has  to  be  earned  day- 
in,  day-out,  year  after  year,  by  news 
excellence  that  causes  a  reader  not  to 
feel  “right”  unless  he  has  read  his 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  day. 

And  it  has  become  a  common,  and 
widespread,  feeling. 

Journal  paid  circulation  today  is 
over  1,000,000. 


Even  so,  we  don’t  claim  to  have  a 
big  flock  of  subscribers. 

Eagles  don’t  flock. 

You  have  to  find  them  one  at  a 
time. 

Just  like  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


Other  awards  won  by 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  1967  for  articles  published 
in  1966 

Sigma  Delta  Chi— to  Stanley  W. 
Penn  and  Monroe  W.  Karmin  for 
general  reporting. 

Society  of  Silurians— to  John  D. 
Williams  for  feature  article. 

Society  of  Silurians— to  Joseph  E. 
Evans  for  editorial. 

American  Medical  Association— to 
Jerry  Bishop,  William  Carley,  Rich¬ 
ard  James  and  Jonathan  Spivak 
for  medical  journalism. 


•1967  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 


Pulitzer  Prize  in  National  Affairs  Category 
Won  by  Two  Wall  Street  Journal  Reporters 


By  n  Wai.i.  Strket  Journal  Staff  Krportfr 

NEW  YORK— The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  report¬ 
ing  on  national  affairs  was  awarded  to  Monroe 
W,  Karmin  and  Stanley  W.  Penn  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  their  reporting  “of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  American  crime  and  gambling 
in  the  Bahamas.” 

It  was  the  fourth  Pulitzer  Prize  for  report¬ 
ing  won  by  Wall  Street  Journal  staff  members 
in  the  last  seven  years. 

In  a  story  headlined  “Las  Vegas  East,”  the 
Karmin-Penn  reporting  team  explored  in  de¬ 
tail  how  a  big  gambling  casino  was  allowed 
to  open  in  the  Bahamas,  thanks  to  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  local  laws  granted  by  a  group  of 
top  Bahamian  political  leaders  known  as  the 
“Bay  Street  Boys.” 

The  story  that  ran  last  Oct.  8  disclosed  that 
a  number  of  these  politicians  were  accepting 
various  “fees”  from  the  casino  operators  at 
the  time  they  granted  the  exemption.  It  also 
reported  that  Sir  Stafford  Sands,  the  Bahamian 
Minister  of  Finaince  and  Tourism,  had  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $1  million  from  companies 
affiliated  with  the  casino. 

The  impact  of  the  Karmin-Penn  article  was 
almost  immediate.  Within  a  week  after  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  casino  operators  announced  the 
resignation  of  three  members  of  the  casino’s 
management  —  all  gamblers  wanted  by  U.S. 
authorities  and  suspected  to  be  linked  to  a 
crime  syndicate.  Later,  at  the  urging  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  Britain  —  the  Bahamas  is  a  Brit¬ 
ish  colony— a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
to  look  into  the  conflict-of-interest  disclosures 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  story.  Finally,  in 
a  hastily  called  election  last  Jan.  10,  Sir 
Stafford’s  ruling  Bahamian  Party  was  stun¬ 
ningly  upset  by  the  Progressive  Liberal  Party, 
predominantly  Negro  and  headed  by  Lynden 
Pindling.  Mr.  Pindling  is  now  prime  minister. 

To  gather  information  for  the  story,  which 
eventually  resulted  in  a  series  of  articles, 
Messrs.  Karmin  and  Penn  went  from  New 


York  to  the  Bahamas  and  Miami.  In  the 
course  of  their  travels,  they  discovered  that 
a  leading  U.S.  public  relations  company  had 
succeeded  in  suppressing  a  book.  The  Ugly 
Bahamians,  about  the  so-called  Bay  Street 
Boys. 

Mr.  Penn,  39,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
and  attended  New  York  public  schools  and 
Brooklyn  College.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
He  joined  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  1952, 
serving  as  a  reporter  in  the  newspaper’s  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit  offices  before  joining  the 
New  York  staff  in  1957.  He  resides  in  Man¬ 
hattan  with  his  wife  Esther  and  their  two 
children,  Michael  and  Laurel. 

Mr.  Karmin  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Journal’s  news  staff  since  1953,  mostly  in  the 
Washington  bureau.  The  38-year-old  newsman 
has  covered  varied  beats,  including  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
now  is  a  special  writer  concerned  with  urban 
affairs  and  civil  rights,  as  well  as  special  in¬ 
vestigatory  projects. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  at  Mineola, 
N.Y.,  and  now  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  with 
his  wife,  Maryanne,  and  their  two  children, 
Paul  and  Betsy. 

Messrs.  Penn  and  Karmin  also  won  an 
award  earlier  this  year  from  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  professional  journalistic  society,  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  general 
reporting  for  their  Bahamian  articles. 

The  last  Pulitzer  won  by  a  Journal  re¬ 
porter  was  in  1965,  when  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier  of 
the  newspaper’s  Washington  staff  received  the 
$1,000  award  for  his  series  of  articles  on  the 
growth  of  the  fortune  of  President  Johnson 
and  his  family.  Norman  C.  Miller  won  the 
award  in  1964  for  stories  exposing  the  multi- 
million-dollar  salad  oil  scandal.  In  1961,  Ed 
Cony,  now  managing  editor  of  the  Journal, 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  story  de¬ 
scribing  how  officers  and  directors  of  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.  engaged  in  personal  outside 
transactions  with  the  company. 

Pulitzer  Prizes  for  distinguished  editorial 
writing  were  awarded  in  1947  to  William  H. 
Grimes,  who  was  editor  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  until  his  retirement  in  1958,  and  in 
1953  to  Vermont  Royster,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Grimes  as  editor. 

ul'Jilkii^'ard  recipients  desiu|al£iL 


GI’s  Are  Assured 
Uncensored  News 


Washington 

In  one  of  those  modern  high- 
rise  office  buildings  that  have 
transformed  the  capital  skyline 
the  Defense  Department  has 
established  headquarters  of  what 
must  l»e  the  world’s  most  far- 
flung  broadcasting  system. 

The  audience  for  this  elabor¬ 
ate  operation,  called  the  Armed 
Forces  News  Bureau  (AFNB), 
is  the  American  serviceman 
overst*as  and  family  members 
who  may  accompany  him.  This 
means  that  AFNB  is  talking,  24 
hours  a  day,  for  the  lienefit  of 
1.8  million  persons — *3  million 
servicemen  and  500,000  depend¬ 
ents. 

A  perpetual  stream  of  news, 
sports  and  special  features  is 
pumped  to  this  global  clientele 
from  facilities  in  the  Pomponio 
Building,  on  the  Arlington  side 
of  the  Potomac,  by  a  professional 
staff  assembled  from  newspaper, 
radio-tv  and  military  fields. 

What  is  not  broadcast  for  use 
live  or  by  replay  on  300-odd 
service  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  overseas  is  sent  by  tele¬ 
printer  and  mail  for  use  by  l)oth 
the  local  stations  and  camp 
newspapers. 

The  aim  is  to  see  that  the 
soldier  in  a  foxhole  in  Vietnam, 
the  airman  in  Greenland,  the 
sailor  in  the  Mediterranean — 
in  short  the  serviceman  and  his 
dependents  anywhere  abroad — 
is  in  continuous  touch  tvith  home 
developments. 

All  News  .S«Tvic»-.s 

All  he  has  to  do  is  to  switch 
on  his  receiver — pocket  transis¬ 
tor  or  big  console — and  he  will 
hear  dispatches  of  AP  and  UPI 
or  recorded  newscasts  of  Walter 
Cronkite,  David  Brinkley,  Bob 
Considine  and  dozens  of  other 
personalities  and  programs  of 
all  the  U.S.  broadcast  networks. 

Nor  does  it  stop  there.  To 
give  GI’s  a  feeling  of  being  in 
touch  with  their  home  communi¬ 
ties,  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Bureau  relays  local  and  regional 
news  broadcast  by  radio  stations 
in  each  of  the  50  states. 

To  further  emphasize  the  local 
touch,  such  items  are  simply 
rebroadcast  rather  than  lieing 
read  by  a  military  announcer, 
enabling  the  listener  to  hear  a 
familiar  voice  from  home.  In 
addition,  they  mention  as  many 
cities  and  names  as  possible. 

This  concern  to  keep  the 
ti<M>ps  informed  and  entertained 
is  not  new.  The  AFNB,  although 
it  started  operating  as  such  only 
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on  Jan.  1,  can  trace  its  lineage 
to  sundry  similar  agencies  that 
liegan  functioning  in  World 
War  II. 

What  is  new  is  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  of  news  to  mili¬ 
tary  outlets  abroad  has  lieen 
centralized  in  Arlington  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Pentagon,  an  in¬ 
stitution  notorious,  or  at  least 
noted,  for  its  abiding  ambition 
to  speak  with  “one  voice.” 

Onsordiip  KpixMle 

A  recent  incident,  which  might 
l)e  called  the  Star.^  and  St  ripest 
episode,  may  well  serve  for  a 
long  time  to  help  keep  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  .AFNB  thinking 
right  in  the  area  of  censorship. 

In  the  inteiest  of  efficiency 
and  improved  service,  it  was 
said,  the  Pentagon  planned  to 
merge  the  New  York  office  of 
the  famed  servicemen’s  news¬ 
paper  into  the  .AFNB  here.  Only 
seven  persons  would  mov^e  from 
New  York  to  .Arlington  and  the 
office  would  continue  sending  the 
European  edition  of  “Stripes” 
the  customary  60,000  words  a 
dav’  from  national  wires  of  UPI 
and  .AP.  It  also  would  l)egin  to 
serve  similarly  the  Pacific  edi¬ 
tion. 

.A  storm  erupted  in  the 
“Stripes”  offices  in  Europe  and 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Calif., 
chairman  of  a  House  sulicommit- 
tee  on  government  information, 
requested  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  to  hold  up 
the  merger  pending  an  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  “Stripes,”  which  is  super¬ 
vised  by  the  army  but  pays  its 
own  way  through  Ijook  and  mag¬ 
azine  sales  on  its  newsstands, 
saw  its  readers  getting  “only 
the  news  the  Pentagon  thinks  is 
fit  to  print,”  as  civilian  staffers 
told  Moss.  The  Congressman 
thought  those  concerns  well 
grounded. 

.As  quietly  as  it  could,  the 
Pentagon  decided  the  issue  was 
not  worth  a  fight  with  Moss  and 
continuing  criticism  from  other 
quarters.  It  dropped  the  whole 
idea. 

More  Effective  Arrangement 

The  Pentagon  said  maintain¬ 
ing  the  New  York  “Stripes” 
office  “offered  a  more  effective 
arrangement.” 

The  European  Stars  &  Stripes 
will  go  on  as  before,  receiving 
the  European  services  of  UPI 
and  AP  in  Europe  and  the 
national  and  international  dis¬ 
patches  from  their  U.S.  wires. 


Pacific  Stripes  will  add  the  U.S. 
services  to  its  regional,  or  Far 
East  file. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  in  a  memorandum 
issued  this  week,  “reaffirmed” 
the  public  information  policy 
which  “demands  maximum  dis¬ 
closure  of  information  except 
for  that  which  would  lie  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  to  potential 
enemies.” 

With  specific  reference  to  the 
recently  reported  incidents  of 
censorship  in  service  papers, 
McNamara  stated:  “The  calcu¬ 
lated  withholding  of  unfavor¬ 
able  news  stories  and  wire  serv^- 
ice  reports  from  troop  informa¬ 
tion  publications  such  as  Stars 
and  Stripes,  or  the  censorship  of 
news  stories  or  broadcasts  over 
.such  outlets  as  .Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service,  is 
prohibited.” 


News — Pri  n  ters 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


PoKt  lesigned  fiom  the  associa¬ 
tion  two  years  ago. 

After  reaching  accord  with 
the  News,  Powers  and  the  Times 
resumed  negotiations. 

Top  Executives  Meet 

On  Tuesday  (May  2)  chief 
executives  of  the  five  newspa¬ 
pers  met  at  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  announced  that 
they  were  “firmly  resolved  and 
prepared  to  see  their  bargaining 
problems  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion.” 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  association,  descrilied  the 
settlement  lietween  the  News 
and  the  printers  “as  a  fact  of 
life,”  that  “has  to  be  faced.” 

Poweis  disclosed  that  the 
agreement  with  the  News  in¬ 
cluded  a  “no-dev’iation  clause.” 
This  prohibits  the  union  from 
giving  more  favorable  terms  to 
one  publisher  than  to  another. 
Powers  said  this  clause  was 
added  at  the  insistence  of  the 
News  and  had  also  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  by  other 
members  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

“If  we  offer  anything  more 
favorable  to  one,”  he  said,  “all 
the  others  are  entitled  to  it 
automatically.” 

A  strong  voice  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  has  been  that  of  Theodore 
W.  Kheel,  head  of  a  special 
mediation  panel.  Following  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  printers’  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  News,  he  said: 
“This  agreement  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  speed  up  the  other 
negotiations.  While  they  all 
have  individual  problems,  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  pattern  of 
wages  applies  across  the  board.” 

While  the  printers  have  bar¬ 


gained  for  a  percentage  in-  j 
crease,  other  unions  are  a.^king 
for  a  flat  dollar  amount.  This  ' 
is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tention  between  the  publishers 
and  other  unions. 

Past  practice  has  been  to 
grant  flat  dollar  pay  boosts  to 
all  unions.  This  pattern  has 
drawn  union  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  narrows  the  pay 
differential  between  skilled  and 
less  skilled  job  categories. 

Commenting  on  the  tentative 
agreement  with  the  printers, 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
News,  issued  a  statement  say¬ 
ing:  “Although  the  provisions 
of  a  new  contract  with  Local  6 
of  the  ITU  place  a  heavy'  finan¬ 
cial  burden  on  our  operations,  1 
we  endorse  it  as  the  best  avail¬ 
able  means  of  resuming  normal 
operations  in  our  composing 
room  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Provided  comparable 
agreements  can  be  reached  with 
all  other  unions,  there  should  be 
a  period  of  stability  during 
which  all  parties  can  work 
toward  improved  employe-man¬ 
agement  relations.” 

Some  of  the  contract  improve¬ 
ments  announced  by  Powers  in¬ 
cluded  : 

An  increase  in  severance  pay, 
when  a  newspaper  closes  down, 
from  three-weeks’  wages  to 
eight-weeks’  wages; 

Severance  pay  of  three  weeks, 
in  the  event  of  job  loss  because 
of  the  closing  of  a  Sunday  news- 
paper;  [ 

Establishment  of  a  city'wide 
fund,  to  which  publishers  using 
outside  tape  from  news  agencies 
for  setting  stock  quotations, 
would  contribute; 

A  provision  specifying  that  a 
publisher  not  now'  candying  stock 
quotations  could  introduce  the 
use  of  tape  only  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  union  and 
with  payments  to  the  fund. 

Additional  clauses  cover  im¬ 
proved  hospital  and  welfare 
benefits  and  pension  provisions. 

• 

Columbia  Honors  3 

The  annual  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Alumni  Awards  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journalism”  , , 
were  presented  May  2  to  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Baker,  associate  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Elliott  V.  Bell,  editorial 
chairman  of  Business  Week  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  McGraw'-Hill,  Inc.;  and 
Robert  Shaplen,  writer  for  The 
New  Yorker. 

• 

$230,000  for  Pool 

Windsor,  Ont. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Adie  Knox 
Herman,  widow  of  the  founder  , 
of  the  Windsor  Star,  provides  a 
bequest  of  $250,000  to  the  City 
for  a  swimming  pool. 
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Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Wint»  Service  Award 

Detroit 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  won 
the  Medallion  Award  presented 
annually  by  the  Detroit  Press 
Club  Foundation  to  the  Michi- 
^n  newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
or  television  station  judged  to 
have  made  the  best  use  of  its 
total  resources  “in  accomplish¬ 
ing  distinguished  public  service 
during  the  year.” 

The  Gazette  was  cited  for  a 
report  “on  the  need  and  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  a  community  college,” 
written  by  James  Stommen,  a 
staff  member. 

Tony  Spina,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
was  the  only  1965  winner  to  re¬ 
peat.  He  again  took  the  top 
award  of  $350  for  “distinguished 
work  by  a  photographer  during 
the  course  of  the  year  (1966), 
based  on  overall  excellence.” 

Other  newspaper  winners 
were : 

Reporting  of  an  event  under 
deadline  —  a  Detroit  \ews 
team,  for  their  coverage  of  the 
Rabbi  Morris  Adler  murder. 

Reporting,  not  under  deadline 


—  Thomas  H.  Joyce,  Detroit 
News,  Washington  bureau,  for 
his  series  on  the  war  against 
poverty'. 

Feature  writing  —  a  tie  be- 
tw'een  James  A.  O.  Crowe,  out¬ 
doors  editor  for  the  Detroit 
News,  and  Lillian  Jackson 
Braun,  living  section  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Editorial  —  Dr.  Patricia 
Shontz,  Detroit  Neios. 

• 

Griffiths  Retires; 
Sjostrom  Now  GM 

Los  Angeles 

C.  T.  Griffiths  has  retired  as 
general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  and 
Hillbro  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
divisions  of  the  Hearst  Corp., 
and  has  l)een  succeeded  by 
George  W.  Sjostrom,  business 
manager. 

Griffiths  started  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  in  1922 
as  a  clerk.  Sjostrom  started  with 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  came  to  Los  .Angeles  in 
1948  as  an  advertising  copy- 
reader  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

('.lipping  Service 


ANNOl^NCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


COLLECTIONS  OK  CLIPPINGS, 
mostly  from  magazines.  $1,10  per 
dozen  clips.  Send  tlime  for  list  of  topics 
and  or  quarter  for  sample  clipping. 
Research  Clipping?  Service.  6C32-23rd 
Ave.,  W.  Hyattaville.  Md.  2r782. 

Newspaper  .4ppraisers 

APPRAISALS  P'OR  PISTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehhiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Airency.  l.TOR  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Ne\vspn|>er  Broker" 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MGMT.  CO..  INC. 

N,  J.  Babb.  Dial  (.8031  .582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  SiKirtanburK.  S.C.  29301 

WESTERN  I)AIL1E.S,  WEEKLIES 
J-  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Hr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  53.3-1.361. 

Negotiators  for  transfer  of  news- 
I>a|)er  properties  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
Ala.,  359(  2.  Phone  546-3.357. 

SYI)  S.  COULD  ASSOCIATF^S 
‘‘the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaiier  Sales  MannKement. 
-Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

Iv"  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiwr — it's  the  i>er- 
Mnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
1*  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
Hllmit. 

LEN  KEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  paiiers-  Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91712 

ARIZONA  AND  WES'l’ERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  HoKue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E  Main  St.,  Mesa.  Ariz., 
8.5201.  Ph:  (6('2)  964-2431  or  961-2952. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>er  Pn>i»erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  9.3001 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years’  workinR  ex- 
iwrience  in  fast-Krowini?  Zone  .3  daily 
and  weekly  new8pni)era.  91 1  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk,  Viritinia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  64.3-7816 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
I  the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News- 
'  pa|)er  Service  C-ompany.  Inc..  P.O. 

!  Drawer  12428,  Panama  CTity,  Florida 
j  32401. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Lieense<l  Broker.  Newspai)er  Proiwrties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
;  P.O.  Box  5t9.  Roseburtf.  Ore.  97470 


Newspaper  Consultants 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US! 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  LexinKton  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  If017 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 


PROBLEMS? 

If  you  have  them  in 

•  design 

•  typo(fraphy 

•  newsroom  operations 
write  WAYS  &  MEANS 

cofumunrations  c<fnsu/tants 
Box  625,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dfetcgpapers  For  Sale 

TWIN  WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  in  va- 
cationland  paradise.  Lots  of  huntinfr, 
hshine:.  Isolated  county  seat.  W'ell 
equippe<I.  Net  near  $20,000.  Priced  at 
$52,500  with  29^  down.  Write  fully  to: 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla.,  { 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  : 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


WEEKLIES— Ca..  Fla..  N.C.  ($5,000  I 
dn.)  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE,  .3.34  I 
JetTerson  Bid)?.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402.  ' 


WEEKLY  GROUP  in  rapidly-Rrowinsr  , 
Southeastern  N.Y.  State  area.  Excel-  ' 
lent  equipment  and  personnel.  Over 
$200, (HO  )?ro8s.  Write  Box  678,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HEART  ATTACK—SACRIFICE! 
Money-making  business  includint?  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M:  sell  $5tM;  $10M 
down.  Letteri^ress,  Zone  3.  Box  "IS. 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


$r>0.000  DOWN,  sell  on  contract,  large 
weekly  publishin)?  business  with  mod> 
ern,  new  offset  plant.  Locate<l  Midwest. 
Three  weeklies,  regional  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  and  large  volume  commercial 
work.  Total  gross  near  $350,000,  Give 
pr<M>f  financial  ability  first  letter.  Box 
80S,  Efiitor  &  Publisher. 


PACKAGE:  Two  lone*establishe<l 

growing  weeklies.  .30-miles  apart.  1966  I 
gross  $82,717;  cash  flow  $26,894;  no  , 
comi>etition ;  offset  printe<l  in  own 
plant.  Price  $55,000.  reejuiring  $20,000 
flown.  Write  Harris  Ellsw’orth,  Broker,  j 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  ()re.  97470.  I 


FAST-GROWING  1-M  COLORADO 
weekly.  Already  financel.  Perfect  hus¬ 
band  wife  setup.  Box  771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES,  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress.  near  Disneyland:  shows  a 
giHxl  net ;  also  county-seat  weekly  :  new 
building.  Box  816,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALl^  or  on  lease-purchase  agree¬ 
ment,  establishecl  67-year-old  weekly. 
Includes  mmlernizetl  brick  building.  8- 
room  apartment.  Call  201-244-2500  or 
201-:t4y-O067  after  6  P.M. 

98  -  YEAR  -  OLD,  PRIZE  -  WINNING 
weekly  in  21,000  ixipulation,  high  in¬ 
come  town  north  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in-  ’ 
eluding  ty|)e  setting  and  job  printing 
plant.  Pai>er  printer!  at  nearby  rotary 
press.  Circulation  5.700:  1966  gross  < 

$156,000.  Write  Box  781,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

WILL  ETNANCB  100%  to  a  top  ad 
'  man  or  a  man-wife  team.  Old,  estal)- 
lishe<l  offset  weekly,  in  40,000  iKipula- 
tion  university  town.  Midwest,  Gross  , 
$75M  to  $92M  last  3  years.  Lost  my  ; 
manager  have  many  other  interests. 
You  neetl  no  mechanical  help.  Attrac¬ 
tive  printing  contract.  A  ilream  come 
true  for  the  man  with  lots  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  meager  finances.  Make  good  , 
family  living  and  accumulate  $IOOM  ! 
net  worth  next  15  years.  Write  In  full, 
ex|)erience,  education.  o|>ernting  capi-  > 
tal  and  date  you  can  lake  over.  Box  800,  1 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY 
Zones  7,  8.  or  9 
Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  ■  I 

I  WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY  in  Vir-  j 
I  ginia.  Please  send  full  details.  Box  ' 
i  658,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

'  E'AMILY  MAN  with  weekly  exi>erience 
j  wants  weekly  In  Zone  3  or  4.  WoukI  ' 

I  consider  part  interest.  Box  759,  Eklitor  ' 

,  &  Publisher. 

I  WANTED  FOR  CASH  :  | 

I  Part  or  full  ownership  of  small  daily 
in  Krowinif  community.  Zone  I  or  2.  j 
I  Strictly  confidential.  Box  731.  Editor  &  ! 
I  Publisher.  j 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publication  For  Sale 

LEADING  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication.  Contains  advertising;  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  potential  for  someone  with 
sales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  764.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  .Available 


NEW  LOW-(X)ST  HUMOR  COLUMN 
will  add  zip  to  your  paper.  Normally 
$1.25.  special  introductory  offer  of  5 
for  $5.  Camera  ready.  Money  back 
Kuarantee.  Send  check  to  Timely  Fea¬ 
tures.  Box  164-E.  F'reeville,  N.Y.  13068. 


Fillers 


NOTHING  UTS  BE’TTER  THAN 
HANDY  FILLERS 

Box  3451,  Sun  Francisco,  Calif.  94101 


Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

LOTS  OF  PRE.SS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  (Voss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recoiiler  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Road. 
Bernardsville.  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  comiKisition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-39(.0. 


Press  Engineers 

NewspaT>er  Press  Installation 
MOVING  REPAIRING- TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  F'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Composing  Room 

2—  G-4  INTERTYPES,  mixers  for  72/ 
90.  Fully  equipped  with:  elec,  pot, 
feeder,  six  mold  disk,  qundder,  saw 
and  blower.  S#'s  16375  and  16376. 

3—  C-3  TNTERTY'PES,  S^'s  19408. 
19385  and  17646.  All  equipped  with: 
3-90  channel  mags.  4  pocket  mold 
disk.  TTS  keyboard  &  TTS  operat¬ 
ing  units.  T.(^.U.  safeties,  elec.  pot. 
Shaffstall  mat  dptector,  Mohr  meas¬ 
ure  control. 

1_M(H)EL  35  LINOTYPE.  S:r  55734.  1 
mags  (2  wide  90  channel.  2  wide  72 
channel.)  Mixer  distributor,  6  pocket 
mold  disk,  blower,  elec.  T>ot.  Mohr 
saw,  hydra  quadder,  overhead  gear 
drive  motor  llOV — 3  phase. 

1  MODEL  31  LINOTYPE.  S#  54000. 
elec,  pot,  feeder,  1-72  channel  an<l 
3-90  channel  mags.  6  mold  disk. 

1_M01>EL  29  LINOTYPE.  Sit  57600. 
12  em  mold,  elec  i)ot,  feeiler,  2-90 
channel  mags. 

1  COMET  LINOrV'PE.  Sit  812,  elec 
t>ot.  Margach  feeder.  Shaffstall  mat 
detcHTtor,  TTS  keyboard,  TTS  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  alternating  mold  disk. 
4  molds.  2  new  mags  thoroughly 
reconditioned. 

1  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  Sit  49000. 
elec  |)ot.  swinging  keyboard,  3  new 
mags,  feeder.  4  mold  disk. 

1  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  Sit  17000. 
swinging  keyboard,  elec  pot.  feeder, 
2  new  mags,  reconditioned. 

1  — MODEL  5  LINOTYPE.  Sit  .59000. 
gas  |K)t  and  feeder.  Will  install 
elec  pot  at  customer’s  cost. 

1 —model  5  LINOTYPE.  Blue  Streak. 
S#  58000  w  elec  pot.  TTS  adaptor 
keyboanl,  TTS  oi>erating  unit, 
feeiler. 

4"  SINGLE  WHEEL  TURTLES,  all 
steel. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


3  TTS  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
$1.2C0  each.  Excellent  condition.  Reply 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road.  Chitxiiiee,  Mass.  01021. 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


C.ompifsing  Hoimt 


ALL  MOI>ELS 
Linoty|>e“  Intertyi>e-  Luillows 
PKINTCRAI-T  KEPKESENTATIVE>i 
LJ6  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  lOdCT 

LINOKILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition  -replaced  by  hi-si>eed  Linofilni 
lor  cH>mputer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning.  Purchasinjr  Trib¬ 

une,  Oakland.  Calif.  04012. 

TTS  Standard  Perforator.  Mint  condi¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed  30  days.  Teletypist 
Service.  152  W.  42  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DCTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
.nre  in  use  all  over  the  Unitecl  States 
ami  loreij^n  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.'*  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
WorhPs  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-H35-loI3 


Engraving  Equipment 


KLISCHOGRAPH 

PHOTO-LATHE 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Mailroam  Equipment 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


SAVE! 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Chtrry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Araa  Coda  816— BA  1-9060 


FAIRCHILD  Console  Scan- A-G  raver. 
Excellent  condition.  Purchaswl  1963. 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smithfieid.  N.C. 
plant.  Reason  for  sellinif:  converter*  to 
offset.  Call  Smithfieid  Herald  919-  934- 
2176. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH,  Model  K 
ISl,  for  pnxiucinp  b  w  and  color  en- 
srravinKS.  provision  for  4  screens  and 
line  work  (65  and  120  screen  heads  in- 
clude<ll  completely  equip|>ed.  o|>erate 
22CV,  60  cycle  3-phase  current.  Write 
Jack  D(xisren,  Box  13.30,  Cocoa,  Fla. 
32922. 


Mailrtmm  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  H<-iivy  l)uy  —  AC  — 
Approx.  70'  Compiole. 


DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
AC  —  5  Stctions  —  C-H  D*‘livery  — 
New  196u 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
10'  24^"  Belt-  4/10'  Sections  AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  ,50'  30" 
Belt — 4/12'  Sections  AC 


2— WIRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten- 
sicms  AC 


BEN  SHULMAN  AS.^OCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y,  OX  7-459( 


5-HEAD  SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
.Southtown  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St., 
Chicajro.  Illinois  60621  (AC  312)  HU 
7-140n, 


JAMPOL  CONVEYOR  -10  ft..  4  in¬ 
ches.  complete  with  drive.  Slightly 
use<l;  very  reasonable:  also  available 
automatic  round  wire  tyinjr  machine, 
(xeneral  Sirappinj?  Co.,  333  Adams  St., 
Bedford  Hills.  N.Y.  10507. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

LIQUIDATING 
Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4  Model  36  Linotypes — 66t0  » 

3  .M(xiel  26  Linotyi>es — 66ooo  I 

6  Mcsie!  31  Linotyi)es  TTS 
1  Model  C2  Intertyi>e  TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats  | 

1  Ludlow  Burnisher  2  I’niversal  ! 

Cabinets  — so  Fonts  Mats  I 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters  ! 

1.3 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1— Morrison  Slujr  Stripper 

12—  Ati  Makeup  Frames  | 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

-  Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets  ; 

-  etc.  ! 

1  Goss  Full  P'nre  Flat  C^istinfr  Box  ; 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1  —  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Lar)fe  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2—  Hoe  Enclos^  Curved  Routers, 

23-9  16 

1-  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1— Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Hams 

1— Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ANNOUNCING  LIQUIDATION  SALE 
Printing:  Machinery  &  Equipment 

.4 'ailable  immediately 

1  C&L  saw  trimmer,  Morrison  .  .$  250 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  dryer.  29i2'^-3L»''- •i'  350 

1  Router,  Nolan  Co.  Ct25l9 . $  .50 

1  Hammond  Glider  saw  . $350 

1  C&(5  saw,  Morrison,  .i^E  15-91. 

standard  m<xlel . $  150 

18  Pa>re  makeup  turtles,  ea . $  50 

1  ('onsolidated  En>irav-a-plate 
65  screens  ( Klisho^raph) 
very  jtckkI  c*ondition  . $1,5(0 

INTERTYPE  B  Serial  2r5046.  4  Molds. 
3  Magazines  with  extra  top  split  hand 
crank  for  chan^in>r  ma^razines:  also 
equipi>ed  with  'TeletyiJesetter  in  troo<l 
condition  an<l  ^as  pot.  Marjjach  fe^er. 
8*:*  pt.  R(/yal :  14  pt.  Futura  medium 
with  Demi-Bold:  6  pt.  Re>ral  ^f2  with 
lK>ld  (some  sorts).  $2,7U1). 

INTERTYPE  V'  Serial  4^22310.  4  molds, 
jfas  pot.  Teletypesetter  in  jjood  comli- 
tion.  Marjjach  fee<ler.  8*j  pt.  Royal — 
$3.00U. 

INTERTYPE  A  Serial  .=-9503.  2  Majra- 
zines.  handle  shift.  4  Molds,  with  Tele- 
tyi»esetter  in  ^toimI  condition.  Gas  |K)t. 
Maritach  feeder.  8*;.  pt.  Royal — $2,.5()C. 

INTERTYPE  G-4:  Serial  .ri8U2.  4 
Matfr.zine  Mixer  for  72  and  90  Channel 
Magazines  with  Gas  Pot.  Automatic 
Quaddinvt  and  Centerin^r  Device.  Mohr 
S;iw,  Marqach  Feeder,  AC  Motor.  Ma¬ 
chine  has  1**  pt.:  IC  ]»t.  stay  on  ma¬ 
chine.  top  split  for  .5  Magazines. 

21  pt.  Vo>cue  Extra  Bold  and  Oblique 
24  pt.  Bold  Vojrue  with  Vo^rue  Li^rhi 
18  pt.  Vojrue  Extra  BoW  Oblique 
10  pt.  Rejral  with  Bold 
7  pt.  Re>rHl  and  Cairo  Bold  ^2 
36  pt.  Gothic  No.  13 
36  pt.  VoL^ue  Bold  Condensed 
Also  36  pt.  Gothic  .:r16  for  Hand 
Spiking  (Does  not  run  in  machine). 
Lots  of  s<  rts,  etc. — $7,500. 

TAPE  PUNCHER  (Fairchild)  No.  8193 
two  years  old  -$1,500. 

THE  WILLISTON  HERALD 
Williston,  North  Dakota  58801 
Phone:  (AC  701)  572-2165 


ADDRESSING  MACHINE,  Elliott 
Model  3100,  four  years  old  but  used 
very  little.  Cost  new  $1200,  sell  for 
$595,  IncIudinK  cabinet  and  stencil  sup-  ; 
ply.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Perforator  Tape  ' 

LOWEST  PRiCBiS  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  i>er  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
"h  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
f  rom : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  ' 

4  Units  —  16  pajres  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951)  I 

22’'^4''  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive —  ! 
Tension  Lockup  -Available  30  days —  ■ 
Located  New  York 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%"  ! 

4  Units  -  Color  Cylinder  —  Double 
Fohler --AC  Drive — Excellent  Printer. 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Brackets  or 
will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  IT,  N.Y.  OX  :-4.">!)0  I 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  1 

22*%"  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon  1 
Formers  -  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder  ; 
—  2  AC  Drives  Available  60  days  —  ; 
Located  Arkansas.  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCl.ATES  ! 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4,790  ] 

(4)  FAIRCHILD  OFFSET  PRESS  roll  : 
stands.  Handles  .70"  <liameter  rolls : 
motorized  margin  controls.  $.700  each.  ‘ 
Crateil  for  truck  lines.  All  four — $1500. 
Calif.  Offset  Printers.  620  W.  Elk  Ave., 
Glemlale.  Calif.  91204. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 2234" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders- -  6  Revei  ses— 
Duo  Ink  R:iils  Reels  Pasters  Dou« 
ble  Folder-  Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives-  Located  New  Orleans- 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

VANDERCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  oiteration. 
Mansfield  Graphics,  Inc.,  Box  14, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22%"  with  Double  Folder.  Skip 
Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  SIMPLEX— 22:y," 

21  itajtes  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  AC  Drive 
-  -  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  — 
Chases  Turtles  ■ —  Goss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  Electric  Pot  Wood  Pony 

•Xutoplate  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4,790 


HOE  "COLOR  CONVERTIBLE" 

Unit  —  22%"  Page  Cutoff  50” 
Stagger,  100'/]"  Outside  Frame 
Measurements,  with  or  without 
HOE  Reel,  Autopaster  Culumnar 
Substructure.  Priced  as  delivered 
and  installed. 


HOE  "COLOR  HUMP" 
CYLINDERS 

tor  HOE  Color  Convertible  or 
Arch-Type  Anti  Friction  44,000  to 
S2,000  p.p.h.  Equipment,  22%" 
Page  cutoff.  Priced  delivered  and 
installed. 

Newspaper  Equip.  Services,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Boi  1144 — Sta.  A 
San  Mateo,  California  94403 


DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder.  Heavy  Duty 
V2  &  ^4  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexinirton  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Tyi>e  Unit  -3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors— 8  Skip  Slitters— 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains  -STEREO  :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates  -2  Autoshavers  — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divhle. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.790 

VANGUARD  1.7.  4-UNIT  OFFSET 
press.  New'  Octolier  1964  ;  full  acces¬ 
sories ;  $40,000.  Sellintr  to  purchase 

larirer  press.  Davirl  M.  Turner,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 

32-PAGE  GOSS  StraiKhtemnir  rotary 
Ietten)re8s,  SOM  i»‘r  hour.  Not  a 
broker.  Box  643,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balKxyn  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equi|)ment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22T4."  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC 
■'.Vctc.t/’u/'rr  liqui['ment  " 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES 
(Mftf.  1951-1963) 

Excellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
40,000  iph 

These  late  model  semi-cylindrical 
pre.sses  provide  8  patres  uf  production 
|ier  unit. 

Complete  presse.s  offerer!  from  32  PS- 
to  64  pic.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
j  twin  to  existing  Goss  Universal  Press. 

Adil-on  units  also  available. 

'  c.-iLL.  h  kith  oh  n  lHl-: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

I  1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  6410s 
Area  Code  8 16- BA  1-9060 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  6.  1967 


EQUIPMENT  MART  ~Help  Wsnted 

rrfxM-*  &  Marhiiiery  READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


TUBULAR  OWNERS! 

'  NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 
ADDITIONAL  COLOR? 

HAVE  AVAILABLE 

Siumlanl  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-A-Tul)e  Unit 

Unitubular  Units  ami  Color  Humps 
Sold  "as  is,  where  is'*  or  reconditioned 
and  installed. 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  (Tierry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  641  OS  [ 
Area  C<ale  816-BA  1-9060 

FOR  SALE:  4S-PAGE  GOSS  semi-  [ 
cylindrical  press.  Old  model  used  now  - 
as  :l2-iwiKe  with  black  and  one  color. 
23:^i"  cut-olT.  Can  l)e  seen  in  use  until 
Oct.  1,  1967.  Includes  Pony  Autoplate. 
Any  offer  c(>nsidere<l.  Clovis  News- 
Journal.  Clovis,  N.  Mex.  88101. 

Slereotype  Equipment 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  —  AC  ! 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 


4  STA-Hl  MASTER  FORMERS  220^" 
AC  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  MASTER 
POT  feeding  2  8  Ton  Electric  Pots, 

with  all  appurtenances.  W'ill  Separate  1 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  21';.''  1 
Factory  rebuilt  never  u.se<l  -AC  | 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER  for  22%" — Retrister  Attach¬ 
ment  AC 


STA-Hl  MASTER  ROUTER  22%" 


HEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-U.90 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotyfie  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  CastinLr  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishintr 
Machine 

Duiilex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
I'leitse  write  or  coll: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  19101 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64118 
(AC  816)  BA  1-91,60 

1  HOE  MAT  ROLLER 
1  GOSS  MAT  ROLLER 
Both  runnint!  condition.  Make  offer. 
ALSO  1  HOE  CASTING  BOX 
Standard  plate,  22% "  cut-off 
(kimpton  Ptit.  Cki.,  1029  W.  Washinjfton 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 

Wanted  to  liuy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE; 
also  shaver  and  miller. 

MAT  ROLLER,  heavy  duty: 
STA-HI  MAS'PER  FORMER. 

Pur.  Defit.,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press,  late  mcxlel 
with  color  unit.  Box  814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Academic 

A  WOMAN  JOURNALIST  with  at  ' 
least  Bachelor's  in  journalism  for  de¬ 
partmental  assistant’s  job  in  fast-grow-  I 
ing  journalism  department.  Some  ; 
teaching  possible.  Position  vacant  Aug.  | 
1.  Opportunity  for  work  on  Master's.  I 
Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


Administrative  ! 

CALIFORNIA  GENERAL  MANAGER  ! 
Age  bracket  35-45.  Western  midwest,  ! 
or  southern  man  preferred.  Overall  i 
newspaper  experience  with  definite 
background  in  areas  of  sales  revenues, 
costs  and  pro<luction.  Salary  range: 
$12-$16,000  to  start,  with  incentive  and 
fringes.  FXiture  prospect:  Publisher’s 
position  in  10  years  hence.  First  com-  i 
munication  to  include  employments —  j 
resijonsibility — salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  family  background.  Box  757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT,  newspaper  -  orientetl.  i 
Large  California  operation.  Business 
manager  medium  paper  or  down-the-  , 
line  large  paper  man.  desirable.  NCR 
experience  helpful.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  4,000  circ., 
award-winning  offset  weekly.  Biggest 
immediate  job  is  to  direct  advertising  j 
sales  effort,  but  must  maintain  active 
interest  in  editorial  department  as  well.  ; 
Salary  plus  percentage  of  profits  —  ; 
other  fringe  benefits.  Write  or  call  ■ 
Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  7  S.  7th  St.. 
Vineland.  N.J.  08360.  Ph :  (609)  691- 
.5000. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANNING  ANALYST  i 
I  Challenging  position — young  man  who 
1  wishes  to  make  his  career  with  a  news- 
i  paper  group.  Provide  technical  and 
professional  assistance  to  the  field  or- 
I  ganization  in  planning  and  budgeting.  ' 
j  Compilation  of  consolidated  operations, 

:  financial  plans  and  budgets.  Review 
results,  recommend  action. 

Assume  responsibility,  make  independ¬ 
ent  judgments.  Must  have  good  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Some  travel.  College 
degree,  minimum  two  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Must  have  completed  mili-  i 
;  tary  service  or  be  draft  exempt.  Write 
!  stating  salary  requirements:  J.  R.  ' 
Dandoy.  Assistant  (jontroller,  COPLEY 
NEWSPAPERS.  P.O.  Box  1530,  La 
Jolla.  Calif.  92037. 


PUBLISHER  for  Arizona  weekly.  Fast 
developing  situation.  Box  794,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


(’.irculation 

CALIFORNIA  (7M — Must  be  expert  in 
promoting  home  delivery  through  car¬ 
riers  and  dealers,  good  organization 
man.  Complete  resume,  availability  and 
compensation,  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  635,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN 
:  MOVING  UP 

I  An  opening  close  to  the  top  of  the  de- 
,  partment  on  this  large  daily  in  the  east 
i  mav  he  just  the  one  to  change  your 
entire  career. 

I  We  have  the  challenge  and  maybe  you 
I  have  the  answers  to  long-range  progress 
of  this  entire  0|)eration.  Please  tell  us 
about  yourself :  salary  earnetl,  etc. 

Box  758 

'  Editor  &  Publisher 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
I  Si\-<lay  morning  in  Area  2  needs  a 
take-charge  man  who  can  work  with 
I  branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 

I  This  can  be  a  rap'd  stepping-stone  ui>- 
;  wards  for  the  right  man.  Send  com- 
1  plete  resume  and  salary  re<iuirements 
I  to  Box  815,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

!  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

'  Ex|ierience<l  organizer  and  buihler  with 
'  :ibility  to  promote  and  service  rapid 
gmwth  Area  5,  20.000  <laily.  Should  in¬ 
crease  15';^  tier  year.  Good  salary  with 
,  generous  incentive  bonus  for  achieve- 
!  ment.  Box  76S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  N.Y.C. 
daily  newspaper  has  great  opportunity 
for  experienced  person  to  expand  pres¬ 
ent  profitable  operation.  Salary  and 
override.  Write  Box  747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  CAM— E.xperienced  in 
outside  sales — to  handle  top  automotive 
and  real  estate  accounts.  Salary  plus  ' 
incentive.  Immediate  opening.  Air-mail 
resume  to:  E.  W.  Robinette.  CAM, 
News-Herald,  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

CLASSIFIEJD  MANAGER  for  suburban 
(Area  5)  weekly  with  current  annual 
classified  sales  of  $350,000 — and  just 
scratching  the  surface.  This  spot  is  not  : 
a  training  ground.  Excellent  oppor-  I 
tunity  for  experienced,  creative,  aggres¬ 
sive  organizer/administrator.  Resume, 
availability,  compensation  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  7.50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  NOW  for  working  Classi-  j 
fie<l  Ad  Manager.  Sales  force  of  50  (4  ! 
offices)  :  controlled  circulation  265,000. 
4-times  a  week.  Total  linage  for  1966 
gives  newspaper  second  six)t  in  county 
and  fourth  in  state.  Calif,  background 
helpful.  Write  all  first  letter.  Ckinfiden-  , 
tial.  Box  785.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  to  assist  | 
in  development  and  execution  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  programs  for  | 
large  insurance  group  in  Illinois.  A  j 
BS  degree  in  journalism  is  preferred  ' 
with  one  or  two  years’  experience  in 
news  media  field.  Excellent  oppor-  i 
tunity  with  outstanding  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  detailetl  resume  and  salary  , 
requirements  to  Box  670,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ! 

RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT  ; 
Grocery,  Department  Store  and  retail 
experience;  classified  helpful.  Must  | 
have  acumen  and  energy  to  suit  highly  : 
competitive  situation  in  California. 
Resume,  compensation  expected  and  i 
availability  first  letter.  Ckjnfidential. 
Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTTSING  MANAGER  , 
with  ad  director  potential.  Fast-grow-  > 
ing  market.  Contact:  General  Mgr.. 
Hammond  (La.  70401)  Star. 

OUTSTANDING  GROUP  of  ABC  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  (Zone  2)  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  display  sales  person  to  take 
over  as  selling  ad  manager  of  one  of 
the  pai>e»x.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
person  recognizing  the  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial  of  these  papers.  Hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  reign  supreme.  Excellent 
starting  salary  plus  incentives.  Box 
707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  ' 
experienced  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Many  benefits  including  good 
starting  salary,  paid  vacation,  bonus, 
car  allowance  and  retirement.  The  man 
we  want  may  be  at  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  and  ready  to  move  to  a  modern 
progressive  Ohio  25M  daily.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  sample  layout  to:  The 
Advocate,  W.  F.  Browning,  25  W. 
Main  St.,  Newark.  Ohio  430.55. 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE!  Aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Growing  com¬ 
munity  in  Midwest.  Daily  newspaper 
with  about  5,000  circulation.  Great 
growth  potential — excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  plus  profit-sharing  plan.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  individual.  Omtact:  Three  Rivers 
Commercial,  Three  Rivers.  Mich., 
49093,  giving  resume. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  local  retail 
display  salesman,  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  for  55,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  and  Sunday  newsp.aper  in 
live  and  expanding  market.  Exceptional 
opportunity  including  good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  in  i>ermanent  position.  Salary  plus 
unique  monthly  commission-bonus  plan 
plus  mileage.  Write  giving  personal  in- 
I  formation,  references,  salary  require- 
I  ments.  to  Personnel  Director,  THE 
'  H:VME  NEWS.  P.O.  Box  ,551,  New 
Brunswick,  N..I.  08903  or  phone  201- 
545-4000. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  durable  sales¬ 
man  for  small  Calif,  daily  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Good  future.  List 
qualifications,  references  with  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  ON  WAY  UP 
Aggressive  10,000  daily  in  fabulous  re¬ 
sort  city  nee<ls  young  man  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  35  maximum  age.  Must 
be  creative,  promotion-mind^.  May 
publish  own  newspaper  eventually. 
Write  Manager,  The  Times-News,  Hen¬ 
dersonville,  N.C.  28739. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  Prefer  man  with  minimum  of 
five  years  staff  e-xperience:  strong  on 
layouts,  sales,  and  customer  relations. 
Good  salary  with  excellent  incentive 
plan,  employee  Ijenefits.  ^nd  complete 
resume  to  Charles  H.  Barnes,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  The  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  Greenville.  Mississippi,  38701. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display 
salesman  on  6,000  circulation  Thursday 
and  3,600  circulation  Sunday  offset  pa- 
l)ers.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
many  benefits.  Submit  full  information 
in  first  letter,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  availability.  Washington 
Missourian,  Washington,  Mo..  63090. 

OUR  ILLINOIS  GROWTH  MARKET, 
your  ability  will  net  you  $11,000  first 
year.  $15,000  next,  part  ownership  fol¬ 
lowing.  Prefer  rural  weekly,  small 
daily  experience.  Confidential.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  ad.  Box  738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  weekly — 100,000  circulation — 
has  mushroomed  overnight  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annual  sales  level  with  no  end  to 
growth  In  sight.  Excellent  opportunity 
in  Area  5  for  top  man  ready  to  put 
his  background  to  work.  Resum4,  avail¬ 
ability  and  compensation  in  first  letter. 
Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  POSmON  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Over  70,000  in  mid¬ 
west.  Potential  for  advancement  to  top. 
Sales  drive,  production,  promotion,  and 
ability  to  direct  staff  important.  This 
opportunity  is  a  rare  one.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ideal  op|)ortunity  for  exi>erience«l  nrian 
who  is  strong  on  training  and  organiza¬ 
tional  proce<hires.  Wide  latitude  for 
man  with  ideas.  Send  resume  to  Times- 
Press,  122  S.  Blcxjmington  St..  Streator, 
Ill.  61364. 


IN  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 
SEASONED  SALESMAN 
GckxI  working  conditions,  with  all  nor¬ 
mal  tienefits  and  go<xI  salary.  Must  be 
neat  api>earinB.  intelligent,  and  of  goo<l 
moral  character.  References  re<|uire<l. 
Send  application  to:  Ron  Haixlin,  P.  O. 
Box  471,  Borger,  Texas  79007. 

Ph:  (AC  .806)  BR  .3-5611 


MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  position  large  county-seat  week¬ 
ly.  Top  price  for  experience<l  man. 
Write  fully.  Give  references.  Zone  2. 
Box  770,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Self-starter  capable  of  handling  major 
accounts  for  over  200-M  circulation  in 
highly  com)>etitive  market  (Chart  Area 
2).  Man  we  are  looking  for  might  he 
on  a  smaller  daily  and  ready  for  big¬ 
ger  things ;  or  is  already  on  a  large 
paper,  but  eager  to  handle  better  ac¬ 
counts.  This  is  an  extremely  well  pay¬ 
ing  job  with  all  the  large  company 
benefits,  and  offering  an  e.xcellent  fu¬ 
ture.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  787,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  A  RARE  OPENING  on  our 
display  staff  for  an  experience*!  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  37'/;!  hours,  ,5-day 
week:  salary  over  $8,000.  plus  bonus, 
car  allowance  and  other  benefits. 
Write:  B.  H.  Ponemon,  Retail  Mgr., 
Delaware  County  Daily  'Times.  Chester, 
Pa.  19013. 
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SALESMAN 

We  are  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  Retail  Advertising 
salesman.  This  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  opportunity  in  the 
$8000-$9000  range  tor  the 
right  person  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  lots  of  po¬ 
tential.  Write  details  to 
Personnel  Director, 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1515  L  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


ADVEKTISING  SALESMEN.  ivtail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyi>ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicafro,  Ill.  60603. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  Small 
daily  newBi>ai>er  in  suburban  New  York 
seeks  airicressive,  hard-hitting  salesman 
who  wants  to  advance  in  the  business. 
Top  starting  salary  -r  commission.  If 
you  have  the  qualifications,  we  will 
match  or  beat  your  present  salary. 
Company  benefits  Send  full  resume 
with  first  letter.  Box  702.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SALESMAN  -  MANAGER 
Palisades  Newspai>ers.  15  N.  Dean  St. 

Enitlewood,  New  Jersey  07631 


CITY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  who 
can  be  trained  for  that  |>osition;  after¬ 
noon  paper  15,000  circulation;  popula- 
lation  25,000.  Gazette,  Sterling,  III. 
61081. 

NEWS  EDITOR-SOUTHERN  CALIF. 
Business  publication.  Some  familiarity 
with  Transportation  Industry  prefer¬ 
able.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Starting  salary  open.  Write  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  education,  experience,  to  Box 
630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  CREATIVE  EDITOR 
for  5-da.v  offset  patter 
Contact ;  General  Manager 
HAMMOND  (LA.)  STAR 

A  FAST-GROWING  NO.  ILLINOIS 
corporation  has  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  technical  writer  and  editor  of 
a  company  newspaper.  There  is  no 
spare  to  sell.  Circulation  of  150.000 
goes  world-wide.  There  will  be  some 
travel  and  lots  of  hard  work.  You  can 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Write  to  Box  674.  Editor  & 
Publi^er. 

REPORTER,  with  some  governmental 
coverage  experience.  Top  working  con¬ 
ditions  on  enterprising  patter,  (jontact 
Managing  Editor.  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  14303. 


HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN 
for  a.m.  in  excellent  growing  State  ' 
Capital  area.  Unusual  chance  to  work  j 
in  stimulating  environment  that  will  : 
tax  your  creativity  and  initiative,  i 
Fringe  benefits — 37%  hour  week  PLUS.  I 
Send  full  resume,  samples  of  work,  to 
Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMENS  EDITOR  for  lively,  de¬ 
manding  a.m.  in  growing  area — E&P 
Zone  2.  Must  know  makeup,  news  han¬ 
dling.  and  be  able  to  direct  staff.  37% 
hour  week,  all  fringes.  Box  634,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  afternoon  pai>er  15.- 
000  circulation ;  population  25,000. 
Gazette.  Sterling,  III.  61081. 

NEWS  EDITOR’S  POSmON  being 
created  in  an  expansion  move.  Man  we 
are  seeking  may  be  experienced  desk- 
man  or  energetic  reporter  ready  to  step  i 
into  greater  responsibility.  Some  room  ' 
for  writing.  This  aggressive  newsman 
will  team  with  managing  editor  to  im-  i 
prove  upon  what  already  is  good  local 
coverage.  Congenial  staff.  Good  fringe  ' 
benefits.  City  has  diversified  industry 
and  good  churches.  Send  resume  to  Ed.  ' 
W.  Thompson,  Bklitor,  Oshocton  Trib¬ 
une,  Coshocton,  Ohio  43812. 


NEJWS  AND  raATURE  WRITER  for 
eastern  university.  College  degree  and  , 
3  to  5  years'  newspaper  experience  re-  ! 
quired.  Box  665,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE-CHARGE  NEWS  EDITOR 
Our  daily  tabloid  needs  a  hard  charg¬ 
ing  news  editor  who  will  hire  and  run 
a  4-man  cc^Jy  desk  in  suburban  N.J. 
Salary  open  to  the  right  man.  Box  686. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-COPY  CHIEF  wanted  by 
major  western  university.  Position 
c.alls  for  polished  and  productive  writer 
with  capabilities  of  clearing  copy  for  4-  \ 
man  staff.  Opening  available  June  I.  { 
Box  668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRE.SSIVE  SMALL  N.Y.  DAILY 
nee<ls  working  city  editor  with  initia¬ 
tive.  imagination,  and  creative  writing 
ability;  will  help  guide  and  direct 
staff  and  dummy  some  pages.  We  also 
nee<I  a  comiietent  general  assignment  ; 
re|X)rter  who  likes  lively,  aggressive  , 
reporting.  Box  761,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REVIEWER 
A  rare  opportunity  to  edit  an  enter¬ 
tainment  tabloid  and  be  the  number  2 
reviewer  for  a  respected  Eastern  p.m. 
that  is  known  for  the  quality  of  its 
culture  reporting.  E'ither  man  or 
woman.  Should  have  degree,  at  least  3 
years’  exi>erience.  There  aren’t  many 
jobs  with  the  freedom  and  challenge 
this  offers  to  the  creative  deskman-re- 
porter.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
752.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
We  nee<l  a  man  or  woman  capable  of  ' 
thoughtful  and  informative  comment 
on  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  who  can 
also  produce  news-in-perspective,  back¬ 
ground  and  depth-rei>orting  articles  for 
the  editorial  page.  Several  years  news-  j 
pai)er  exiierience  are  desirable.  Ability 
to  think  and  to  write  clearly  are  es¬ 
sential.  Give  full  i)ersonal  history, 
references  and  samples  of  work.  Write 
to  E<litorial  Page  E<litor.  Des  Moines 
Register,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50304. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  PR  firms  offers  unusual 
growth  opportunity  for  newspaper  science  writer 
interested  in  agency  career.  Job:  Total  responsibility 
for  planning  and  conducting  client  programs.  Re¬ 
quirements:  BSEE  preferred  but  not  essential;  basic 
working  knowledge  of  electrical/electronic  tech¬ 
nology  a  must.  Minimum  of  2  years  experience  in 
science  writing  or  related  activities.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Box  777,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITOR  for  First  Army  bi-weekly  tab¬ 
loid.  The  VOICE,  located  at  Ft.  Me.ade.  j 
Maryland,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Excellent  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Non-Civil  ^rvice.  Send 
complete  resume  with  work  si)ecimens 
to;  Information  Officer,  Hdqrs.,  First 
US  Army,  Ft.  George  G.  Meade,  Mary¬ 
land  20755. 

DESKMAN 

REPORTER 

No,  we  can’t  pay  your  moving  ex- 
l>enses  or  rent  a  home  for  you,  but  we 
can  offer  an  opportunity  for  you  to  ex¬ 
ploit  your  potential  on  a  lively,  ag¬ 
gressive  Eastern  p.m.  that  has  the  re¬ 
spect  of  its  readers  and  staff. 

The  desk  job  pays  $145  a  week  to  start 
for  a  man  with  more  than  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Pay  increases  and  promotions 
available  to  the  man  who  can  deliver, 
all  fringe  benefits.  The  reporter’s  job 
starts  at  $140  for  an  over-5-year-man. 
If  you  seek  the  challenge  of  working 
for  a  top-flight  paper  that  prizes  pre¬ 
cision  and  style,  you’ll  have  a  future 
here.  Send  complete  resumes  to  Box 
710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  GAL— Opening  for  young 
woman  on  lively,  growing,  twice-week¬ 
ly  offset  paper.  News  and  features. 
Prize-winning  paper  and  pleasant,  in¬ 
teresting  community.  Zone  3.  Box  730, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

L.ABOR  UNION,  Zone  5,  needs  editor- 
writer-photographer  to  help  produce 
monthly  offset  newspaper  and  handle  a 
variety  of  public  relations  duties.  Ideal 
|M>sition  for  young  graduate  with  inter¬ 
est  in  people  and  politics.  Experience 
would  help  but  we’re  more  impressed  oy 
initiative.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  745,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MADRID-BASED,  prestigious  economic 
newsletter  on  Spain  and  European 
Economic  Community  needs  competent 
e<litor.  Knowledge  Spanish  preferred. 
Starting  salary  $400  after  taxes.  Send 
i-esume  to;  UEMC,  Inc.,  Torre  de 
Madrid  5-12,  Madrid-13,  Spain. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS!  Rewarding 
opportunities  are  awaiting  qualifie<l 
young  journalists  interested  in  e.\ecu- 
tive  |>ositions  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  civic  organizations  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  modern  offices 
in  one  of  America’s  most  beautiful  and 
fastest-growing  cities.  Excellent  salary 
plus  relocating  expenses.  If  you  are 
lietween  24  and  31.  with  newspaper  or 
publication  writing  experience,  goo<l 
moral  character,  preferably  a  Jaycee. 
and  are  intereste<l  in  a  top  manage¬ 
ment  tiosition  with  the  U.S.  JAYCEE 
HEADQUARTE’RS  in  Tulsa,  rush  your 
resume  immediately  to;  Ray  Rodgers, 
P.O.  Box  7,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74102. 

OPENING  FOR  DESK  MAN— Chance 
for  some  siKirts,  general  reporting. 
Advancement  opimrtunity.  Goo<l  pay 
and  l)enefits.  Some  e.xperience  neetled. 
Contact;  W.  D.  Behling,  Managing 
Ed.,  The  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wise., 
5:I5I1. 


HKI.P  \^  ANTKD 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

There's  plenty  of  action  at  the  I’ni- 
versity  of  Illinois  and  the  Big  ’Ten. 
The  man  we’re  looking  for  has  several 
years  writing,  editing,  and  make-up 
experience,  loves  sports — college  and 
high  school — and  is  not  afraid  of  hart 
work.  Send  resume,  samples  to:  H:irold 
Holmes,  Executive  Editor,  The  News- 
Gazette,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 

SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER  offers  op|x>r- 
t  unity  for  experienced  administrator. 
Duties  include  writer  contact.  M.MS 
e<litor,  and  photo  selection.  State  ex- 
I)orience  and  earnings.  Phone  AC  212 
.MU  7-1690,  Ext.  33,  Custom  Book,  Inc. 

STATE  EDITOR 

Man  or  woman  with  solid  newswriting 
background  and  with  savvy  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  impart  his  or  her  experience  to 
correspondents.  Six-day  northern  Ohio 
30,000  daily  offers  immediate  opening, 
friendly  and  helpful  staff,  modern  op¬ 
eration,  good  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  twice-a-week  prize-winning  iiews- 
pa|>ers.  Challenging  position.  Some  fea¬ 
tures.  Will  consider  inexperienced  re¬ 
porter.  Write  giving  full  particulars 
including  salary  exi)ected.  Washington 
Missourian.  Box  336,  Wa.shington.  Mo. 
63(l<i0. 

WOMEN’S-SOCIETY  REPORTER 
Unusual  opportunity  on  Zone  2  p.m. 
for  college  graduate  who  not  only  can 
write  society  news  and  chit-chat  col¬ 
umn.  but  can  write  hard  news  women’s- 
interest  and  family  section  features  for 
a  sparkling  women’s-society  section. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


S’TAbT  WRITER 

As  part  of  recent  editorial  expansion, 
prestige  tri-weekly  newspaper  chain  has 
opening  for  staff  writer  to  handle  fea¬ 
tures,  some  general  assignment,  in- 
depth  coverav'e  in  one  of  nation’s 
fastest-growing,  most  desirable  subur¬ 
ban  areas. 

We  invite  applicants  eager  for  profes¬ 
sional  challenge,  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  award-winning  40-man  news 
staff  producing  top  quality  newspaiwrs 
;  nationally  recognized  for  innovation, 
leadership  in  suburban  journalism. 

'  Progressive  policies :  modern  offices: 
many  company  benefits  include  profit- 
sharing.  Starting  salary  range  $5300  to 
$6800  based  on  education,  experience ; 
merit  increases.  Send  resume,  sample 
clips  to: 

Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Managing  Editor 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

I  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

!  YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for  a  fu- 
i  turn  with  a  growing,  dynamic  Pa. 

newspaper — 14.000  plus.  Job  calls  for 
I  someone  with  some  experience  general 
■assignment  and  features ;  camera 
knowledge  helpful.  Company  pays  Blue 
Cross,  Blue  Shield  insurance,  other 
benefits.  Write  fully  in  confidence  to 
Richard  S.  Ruble,  Managing  Ekl.,  The 
1  Sentinel,  Lewistown.  Pa.  17044. 


WRITER 

Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  opening  in  its 
Public  Relations  Division  for  a  news  and  feature 
article  writer  with  newspaper,  free-lance  or  industrial 
experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  711,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  opportunity  omployor—A  Plant  for  Progroit  Company 


HKLP  WA>TEI> 
Editorial 


KDITORIAL  WRITER 
Seronil  iniin  fur  editorial  patte  depart-  I 
meat  with  hiirh  professional  standards,  ^ 
indeiieiulent  discussion  of  issues.  Pre^  i 
fer  J-ttrad  with  at  least  two  years’ 
newspaper  exi>erience.  Beat  reporting.  \ 
desk  work  skills  more  imiwrtant  than  | 
editorial  hackirround.  Midwesterner, 
preferably  one  with  Illinois  connection. 
B^innintt  salary,  $tj,00U  plus  excellent 
fringes.  Send  complete  information  to: 
Mitor.  Maily  PantaBi-aph,  BloumiiiK- 
ton,  Illinois  61TUI.  j 

AMERICA’S  LAST  FRONTIER 
News  writer  with  camera  ability  for 
news  department  of  America’s  farthest 
north  university.  Exceptional  opixrr- 
tunity  for  young  writer  with  solid  daily  ' 
or  weekly  exi>erience  in  a  challenging.  ! 
fast-moving  academic  environment.  • 
Position  starts  July  1.  Send  resume,  | 
sampio  clips  to:  Don  Miller,  Head  of  i 
News  Si-rvice  and  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alaska,  College.  Alaska  ] 
99701.  I 


enterprising  reporter  to  work 

for  a  crusailing  newspaiwr,  to  cover  in- 
depth  the  economic  and  community  de¬ 
velopment  and  local  government,  work 
for  an  award-winning  eilitor.  Chance  j 
to  move  into  top  desk  and  supervisory 
job.  Gtsxl  metrofarlitan  location.  Zone 
5,  aftern<x>n  daily — 38,000  circulation.  | 
Salary  to  $180.  Send  complete  resume 
and  Sidary  rerfuirements  to  Box  80.">,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIin^CEI)  NEWS.MAN  to  1* 
managing  etlitor  of  9M  daily  neeiled 
now.  Ontral  N.Y.  State.  Must  know 
page  layout,  headwriting,  etc.  Gutsl 
staff  of  6.  Box  780.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cl’TY  EDITOR  neede«l  by  13-M  Indiana 
daily  Ut  help  direct  staff,  do  some  writ¬ 
ing.  GikkI  working  conditions  in  fast- 
growing  city.  Send  resume  to  Box  801, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  rounil  out  j 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  G<xxl  jiay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits  secure  future  for  re-  | 
porter  with  exfierience  to  do  the  job  in  j 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.-  | 
000.  The  Stjite  Capital— home  of  LSU  1 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferreil.  [ 
Write:  Mrs.  (Tiarlotte  Crowell.  Person-  , 
nel  Dir..  State-Times  &  Ailvocate.  j 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  T0S21,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


EDITOR 

for  Trans  action,  the  national  magazine 
of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Motlern  I 
Society.  The  position  requires  a  strung 
editorial  background  and  an  ^ually  i 
strong  interest  in  the  social  sciences. 
Send  letter  telling  us  alxtut  yourself, 
resume,  and  salary  retfuirements.  All 
replies  will  l)e  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Trans-action,  6922  Millbnxik,  St.  Ixmis, 
Mo.  63130. 
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HKLP  WANTED 
Editorial 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
fur  Metru-Eiast  Journal,  to  reiiort  and 
interpret  news  in  Metro- East  area  of 
Illinois.  Will  involve  reix)rting  in  local 
develu|)ment  programs.  Should  have  2 
to  4  years  exfterienco  in  aggressive  re- 
l>orting.  We  need  reporter  who  wants 
to  move  to  (leak  or  su|)ervisory  spot  in  • 
next  2  years.  Starting  salary  to  $175.  | 
The  Metro-East  Journal  is  a  growing 
afternoon  daily  with  a  bright  future.  I 
Apply  in  confidence  to:  H.  E.  Hay,  1 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Box  789, 
Dec:itur,  Illinois  62525.  An  E<|ual  Op- 
IHirtunity  Emt>loyer. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reix>rter  and  a  wire  editor  for 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  dailies  in 
Ohio. 

THE  MEN  WERE  LOOKING  FOR 
would  l>e  young  .  .  .  not  necessarily  in 
ye:irs,  but  in  thinking  .  .  .  they  wuuhl 
like  to  work  in  a  comi>etitive  news- 
pa|)er  market  .  .  .  they  would  like  the 
satisfying  feeling  they  get  when  we 
“scoofi”  our  comfietitor. 

WE  ARE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  HELP 
these  individuals  buihl  a  very  bright 
future  for  themselves  ...  if  they’ll 
take  the  time  now  to  write,  in  abso¬ 
lute  confidence,  and  tell  us  who  they 
are. 

Harry  Yockey,  Iklitor 
THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
Dover,  Ohio  44622 


1 

EDITORS’  POSITIONS  OPEN  on  three 
major  national  business  magazines  In- 
cat^  in  medium-sized  city  in  heart  of  ' 
Minnesota’s  vucationland.  Candidate 
must  be  goucl  writer.  Career  upiairtuni- 
ties  tremendous  in  established  and 
rapidly-growing  publishing  firm.  Write, 
enclosing  resume,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ben  Marsh,  Ojibway 
Press,  Inc.,  Ojibway  Bldg.,  Duluth,  . 
Minn.  55.81)2. 


TOUGH  JOB  j 

Th’s  is  no  paradise.  The  job’s  tough, 
demanding.  You’ll  write,  write,  write. 
Some  days  you  m'ght  do  10  stories.  . 
Tho  next  you  might  concentrate  on  a 
ci-usade.  The  pace  is  heady  the  tasks 
challenging.  If  you’re  a  beginner  or  a  ■ 
pro,  not  afraid  of  work,  who  can  meet  ! 
a  deadline,  write  crisply,  dig  deeply,  i 
then  we  may  bs  the  i>lace  for  you.  The 
I>:iy  is  guo<l — the  hours  good  and — 
alsive  all — there  is  an  ofiportunity.  Two 
of  our  staffers  are  moving  to  bigger 
l>ai>ers.  If  you  can  fill  their  shoes, 
write  to  Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUT^G  REPOR’ITVR  with  interest  in  ! 
business,  but  actual  business  reporting  j 
exfierience  not  necessary,  for  major 
niitional  magazine  headquartered  in 
N.Y.C.  Start  to  $10,000.  Bo.x  778,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  comfilete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  PAPER 
seeks  copy  editor — either  young  or  ex- 
fierienced.  Challenging  job;  good  pay; 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Gcxxl  place  to 
live.  Box  775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.ALE  REPORTER  for  City-Court¬ 
house  beat.  Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III.  61554. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER  —  Seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily 
based  in  N.Y.C.  National  in  scope.  In¬ 
terest  in  banking  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Exceptional  opportunity  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develof)  personally  and  professionally 
in  this  cafiacity.  Box  813,  &litor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDI’TOR  and  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  or  writers  who  can  be  trained  for 
these  positions.  Excellent  conditions. 
Meilium  daily,  Zone  4.  Box  784,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

>r  May  6,  1967 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


E.XPERIENCED  COPY  READER  to 
help  beef  up  expanding  desk  of  Chart 
Area  6  daily.  Good  conditions  in  new 
plant;  employee  benefits.  Apply  to: 
Eilitor,  The  Port  Arthur  News,  P.O. 
Box  789,  Port  Arthur,  Texas  77640. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sfiorts  coverage.  Gixxl  fringe  benefits: 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDI'TOR — Weekly  newsfiaper  group  in 
suburban  St.  Louis  County  and  nearby 
Illinois  cities.  Write  experience,  salary 
now.  and  salary  desired.  Other  details 
welcome  including  your  teletihone  num¬ 
ber.  Complete  web  offset  including 
Goss  Urbanite,  Linofilm.  finest  equip¬ 
ment.  Bosses  who  will  appreciate  your 
liest  efforts.  Journal  anil  Star  News- 
fiapers,  1471  Hodiamont  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63112.  (AC  314)  CO  1-1111. 


MIDWEST  EDITOR 


Eastern  business  magazine  seeks 
intelligent,  energetic,  experienceil 
refxvrter-writer  for  one-man  bureau 
in  Chicago.  Must  excel  at  and  en¬ 
joy  cultivating  contacts,  initiating 
article  ideas,  interviewing  in 
length.  Must  be  at  ease  with  well- 
educateil  professionals.  Wordsmith- 
ing  ability  a  plus,  but  secondary  to 
flair  for  thinking  through  projects 
and  assembling  nuts  and  bolts  in 
pn>per  order.  Light  travel.  Hand¬ 
some  salary  exceeds  Guild  scale, 
profit-sharing,  best  fringe  benefits. 

Box  767 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Free-Lance 


W’RITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assign- 
I  ments  for  commercial  publications. 
I  Eilitor,  P.O.  Box  530,  No.  Hollywood, 
Calif. 


Operator  s-Machinists 

KENRO  DARKROOM  OPERATOR,  ex- 
I  perienced.  Primarily  newspaper  ,  page 
j  work  averaging  atout  76  pages  per 
I  week  for  group  of  five  weekly  papers 
I  and  shop.  Knowledge  or  experience  on 
.  following  desirable  but  not  essential: 

.  3-unit  Vanguard  offset  web  press  both 
I  offset  and  letterpress,  job  presses,  ad 
paste-up  and  Linotype.  Permanent  job. 

I  Health  and  hospital  insurance  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  life  insurance  on 
employee  paid  by  employer.  Open  shop. 
Salary  depends  on  experience,  but  $110 
is  our  minimum  for  less  than  journey¬ 
men.  Agricultural  community  of  7,000. 
Good  hunting,  fishing;  dry  four  season 
climate  in  irrigated  area  of  Central 
Washington.  Salt  water  fishing  and  ski¬ 
ing  within  3-hour  drive.  Write  in  full. 
Virgil  Hillyer,  Sunnyside  Sun,  P.O. 
Box  689,  Sunnyside.  Wash.  98944. 


i  ELEKTRON  MACHINIST,  fully  quali- 
I  fled,  needed  with  experience  on  Fair- 
child  TOU-70’8  and  Fairchild  perfor¬ 
ators.  Will  pay  well  above  scale  to 
machinist  with  these  qualifications.  Box 
452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERTYPE  straight  matter  and  6  pt. 
operator.  Must  set  at  least  galley  and  a 
half  clean  per  hour.  Night  shift.  Live 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  Al  Kist- 
ler.  Herald-Tribune.  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  proiluct.  An  opportunity  to 
I  join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres- 
I  sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization. 
I  W’rite:  Dayton  Typographic  Service, 
I  Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Ph  otoco  mposition 

UNOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
N.Y.  metropvilitan  area.  Good  future. 
$10M  plus.  Box  6S2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
young,  capable,  married  preferred,  to 
settle  in  Denver  in  one  of  nation's  fore¬ 
most  computerized  photocomposition 
operations.  Wage  to  attract  competent 
man.  Write  or  wire  Personnel  Director, 
Denver  Catholic  Register,  Denver,  Colo. 
80  31. 

LINOFILM  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

Young  or  near  middle  age  man  with 
complete  Linofilm  systems  background. 
Take  charge  of  coordinating  Linofilm 
installations  in  group  of  newspapers  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Write  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  502,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photngrnphy 

PHOTO  TECHNICTAN 
Afternoon  daily  in  sunny,  healthful 
Tucson  needs  a  man  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  toi>-quality  prints  against  dead¬ 
lines.  Must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
e(|uipment  and  all  phases  of  processing. 
Must  know  Wirephoto.  Knowledge  of 
color  separations  helpful.  Send  com¬ 
plete  personal  resume — including  salary 
requirement — to 

John  Hemmer 

TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN 
P.O.  Box  5027 
Tucson,  Arizona  85703 


HKI,P  WANTKI) 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  4-year-old  3  unit  Vanguard. 
Prints  five  weekly  papers  plus  shopper 
primarily — total  about  75  pages  in  eight 
runs.  Camera  and  plate  knowledge  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential;  same  with  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  job  presses,  as  well 
as  ad  paste-up  and  Linotype.  Perma¬ 
nent  job.  Health  and  hospital  insurance 
for  you  and  your  family,  and  life  in¬ 
surance  on  employee  paid  by  employer. 
Open  shop.  Salary  depends  on  experi¬ 
ence.  but  $110  is  our  minimum  for  less 
than  journeymen.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munity  of  7,000.  Good  hunting,  fishing: 
dry  four  season  climate  in  irrigated 
area  of  Central  Washin^on.  Salt  water 
fishing  and  skiing  within  3-hour  drive. 
Write  in  full.  Virgil  Hillyer,  Sunny- 
side  Sun.  P.O.  Box  689,  Sunnyside, 
Wash.  98944. 

NEED  PRESSMEN  to  operate  Goss 
Community  Press,  familiar  with  cam¬ 
era.  platemaking.  Send  resume  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith. 
Arkansas  72901. 

COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper, 
days — steady  situation — 37%  hour 
week.  New  modern  plant — good  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  (AC  217)  352-5252  or  write 
to  Press  Room  Foreman.  The  News- 
Gazette,  Champaign.  III.  61820. 

PREISSMAN :  Letterpress-Offset  news- 
paiier  printing  plant  nee<ls  m.an  for 
darkroom.  platemaking.  presswork. 
D.ays:  jH-rmanent :  paid  insurance,  iten- 
sion  plan.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  797,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  Vi  ANTE!) 


i  Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PREISSMAN,  web  offset:  new  plant; 
full  charge.  Knuwle<lge  camera.  E'xcel- 
lent  opportunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — We're  looking  for  one  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
head.  We're  willing  to  i>ay  to  get  him. 
Won't  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
j  to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
I  <iuality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
I  unit  Goss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man. 
i  now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
'  the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is.  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
'  quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
l»e8t.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham- 
j  Iwrs  The  Dispatch  Newspai)era.  180,7 
Swift.  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
'  64116. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 


EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third 


aril,  N«w  Terit  10022 


COMPOSING  ROOM  E’OREMAN:  18.- 
000  ABC  6-<lay  daily  (25  page  daily 
average).  26-man  union  shop.  Modern 
newspaper  plant  presently  lOOVr  hot 
metal  operation.  Knowlerige  of  both 
hot  and  cold  tyi>e  operations  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Write  giving  re¬ 
sume  of  experience,  age.  marital  status, 
education  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher. 
East  Liverixrol  Review,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio  43920.  Replies  held  in  strict  con- 
fiiience. 

NEED  PRINTER.PRESSMAN  for  3- 
;  weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish- 
'  ers.  Inc.,  Knox,  Indiana  46534.  Phone 
I  (AC  219)  772-2101. 

j  C(>MPOSING  ROOM  Production  Exec- 
I  utive,  skilled  in  computer  operation. 

I  Familiarity  with  cold-type  operation 
j  desirable,  as  this  Zone  2  newspaper 
plans  to  use  this  type  of  production. 
Salary  open,  but  competitive  with  the 
j  best  in  industry.  Pensions,  vacations, 

\  etc.,  excellent.  Send  application  in  con- 
I  fidence  to  Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspa|)er  promotion  | 
manager  nee<le<l  by  70M  New  Jersey  i 
daily.  Must  have  <|ualifie<l  overall  pro-  ' 
motion  background.  E'ull  resume,  salary,  i 
availability  first  letter  to  Box  782,  Ekli-  ' 
‘  tor  &  Publisher.  j 

!  Once  in  a  great  while  a  chance  like 
I  this  emerges  .  .  .  It's  honestly  offered  i 
j  .  .  .  and  the  opportunity  it  holds  is  ! 
I  understated.  j 

PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY  ' 
i  We  nee»l  a  young  man  to  begin  a  new 
research  and  promotion  department  for 
this  soaring  ()hio  daily.  We'll  consider 
limited  experience.  In  the  loginning 
this  is  a  one  man  show.  We  value  en¬ 
thusiasm,  e<lucation.  inventiveness,  lay-  j 
out  and  writing  ability.  Further  train-  I 
ing  will  be  given.  Write  complete  de-  1 
tails  to  James  Lonergan,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Journal,  1657  Broadway,  j 
Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 

Public  Relations 

P.  R.  OFFICE  ASSISTANT  MANAG¬ 
ERS  to  be  groomed  lor  managerships.  ! 
Career  positions — rapid  advancement  in  , 
I  Areas  9,  5,  3  and  4.  Collegiate  leader-  ; 
j  ship  background  desirable.  Write  full  ' 
j  resun^.  Box  702,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 
E'LORIDA !  .\ssistant  director  of  col- 
1  lege  PR  office  in  dynamic  health  sci¬ 
ences  e<lucation  complex.  Opportunity 
for  resimnsible  young  person  eager  to  | 
!  grow  in  me<Iical  science  reiwrting, 

I  e<liting,  internal  and  external  college 
j  and  hospital  PR.  3  years  ex|)erience  in 
news  and  feature  writing  in  college 
PR  office  and  practical  experience  in 
tyi>ography  preferred.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work,  salary  requirements 
to:  Box^6.7,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

!  C(7MPAifY~PUBLICATION  EDITOR 
'  Lukens  Steel  Company  in  SE  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  immediate  opening  for  a  j 
l>erson  with  writing  ability  who  can 
e<lit  an  est;iblished  7,0(  0  circulation 
emi)loyees  magazine.  Also,  opiHwtunity 
to  participate  in  other  facets  of  com¬ 
pany's  public  relations  i)rogram.  Send 
resume  stating  salary  requirements  to 
William  Smith.  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment,  Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coates-  j 
ville.  Pa.  19320.  I 


HELP  ANTED 


Public  Relations 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS: 
Central  New  York  college  seeks  news 
editor.  Duties  include  general  informa¬ 
tion  services  including  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  plus  athletic  publicity.  12-month 
position  open  June  1.  Send  resume. 
Box  748,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PR  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

If  you've  had  a  minimum  of  four 
years'  experience  in  PR  copy/con¬ 
tact,  a  soiid  news  background  and 
want  a  crack  at  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  growing,  going 
young  organization,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Salary  is  open,  depending 
on  experience,  plus  all  normal 
fringes  including  profit-sharing. 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  manage 
your  own  PR  accounts,  with  un¬ 
limited  advancement  opportunities. 
Ours  is  a  multi-service  agency 
with  two  offires  in  Ohio  now — and 
more  planned  for  the  future.  All 
replies  held  in  confidence.  Write 
President, 

HESSELBART  &  MITTEN  COMPANY 

201  West  Cedar  Street 
Akron,  Ohio  44307 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

EMPLOYED  SYNDICATe'sALESMEN 
ali  zones,  to  handle  highly  saleable  new 
cartoon  feature  as  sideline.  Brand  new 
idea.  Sells  itself.  Heavy  direct  mail 
promotion.  Top  commissions.  C-K  Spe¬ 
cial  Features,  70  W.  6th  Ave.,  Suite 
313,  Denver,  Colo.,  80204.  Ph :  (303) 
244-7401. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPayable  with  order! 

4-tinies  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tinies  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  en  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  Nne — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avp.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1967 


SituBtlons  Wsrited 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


HAVE  WORKED  IN  ALL  PHASES  of 
newspapering  from  cub  reporter  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Desire  spot  on  newspa¬ 
per  or  in  college  public  relations  that 
would  allow  continuation  of  work  on 
M.A.  in  special  education.  Write  Box 
Hi.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

editor  seeks  return  to  4-year 
or  junior  college.  MA.  4  years’  news, 
photography  teaching.  Thrive  on  being 
publications  adviser.  Working  newsman 
12  years.  Zone  9.  Not  less  $9,0011.  Box 
796.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adminisirntire 

PUBLISHER  for  small  to  medium 
daily.  Mature,  aggressive  newspaper¬ 
man  experienced  all  departments  with 
strong  emphasis  advertising  sales  and 
sales  promotion.  Provable  success  rec¬ 
ord.  Family,  45.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERISING  director  for  medium 
daily  or  metropolitan  weekly.  Hard 
working :  20  years'  experience  in  sales 
management,  promotion  and  personnel 
control.  Box  712.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NUMBER  2  PR  MAN  with  (luarter 
billion-sales  company,  four  years'  ex- 
iwrienre.  seeks  management  or  sales 
op|)ortunity  in  printing,  publishing. 
radio-TV.  Effective  writer  g<MMl  public 
siwaker.  MSJ  (Medill),  age  2b,  mar- 
rie<i.  Box  799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHER  small  daily: 
presently  editor-manager  successful 
weekly:  earning  low  five-figures.  Ver¬ 
satile.  strong  in  news,  advertising  anil 
business.  In  mid-40’s.  Former  business 
manager  and  ad  manager  daily  anil 
weekly.  Seek  opportunity,  iiermanence. 
Box  776.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-BUSINESS  .MANAGER 
well  verseil  in  all  phases  of  newspaiier 
and  publishing  seeks  challenging  man¬ 
agement  |K>sition.  Family  man,  age  4.">. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ArtistsA.artiumistn 


SEASONED  EDITORIAL  ARTIST— 
layouts,  photo  retouching,  maps,  charts 
and  spots.  Have  ammo — will  travel. 
Box  746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  LIBERTARIAN-LIBERAL  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  seeks  post  on  Amer¬ 
ican  daily.  Resume,  clippings  on  re¬ 
quest.  Reply  Box  744,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

SKILLED  CIRCULATOR— I  put  my 
emphasis  on  methods  that  will  build 
sound  circulation :  I  am  aggressive 
about  my  work,  and  decisive  about  my 
direction:  I  offer  protection  and  profit 
to  your  property.  Box  706.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD  -  WINNING  CIRCULATOR 
with  proven  record  of  circulation  and 
revenue  increase,  15  years’  exiierience. 
Outstanding  record — outstanding  refer¬ 
ences.  Daily  ns  well  as  large  weekly 
experience.  Midwest  preferred,  but  will 
locate  anywhere  for  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER :  contemplate  change 
CIRCULATION  MANAGE.MENT 
Fully  experienced  energetic  —  compe¬ 
tent --well  versed  CIRCULATOR  with 
establisheil  ability  seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition  where  know-how.  hard  work,  ex¬ 
cellent  promotions  will  lie  combined  to 
show  results.  Box  1SU7,  Eilitor  &  PuIh 
lisher. 


aRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  now 
handling  daily  and  weekly  combined 
cireulation  of  40,000 — seeks  position 
with  small  daily.  Do  you  have  collec¬ 
tion,  delivery,  promotion  problems  ?  Do 
you  need  a  man  who  wants  to  work  for 
his  pay  ?  I'm  your  man  1  Prefer  Area  2. 
Box  786,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


NEED  A  CM  ?  20  years’  experience :  6 
on  200,000  daily,  14  on  95,000  daily. 
Age  46,  married.  References.  Zones  4, 
6  or  8.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN— Lay¬ 
out  background.  Age  49.  Small  Mich, 
or  Ohio  city.  Now  large  Calif,  circula¬ 
tion.  Available  June.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY,  WILLING.  AND  ABLE 
If  you  have  a  tiosition  that  needs  filling 
by  a  young  family  man  with  a  BA  in 
Journalism,  13  years'  of  newspaper  ex- 
Iierience  (5  as  ad  manager  of  small 
daily),  who  is  good  at  copy,  layout, 
imagination,  and  is  a  hard  worker, 
write  Box  714,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE'NCED— Looking  for  per¬ 
manent  slot  as  Ad  Manager  or  Director 
in  Zones  3-4-6.  Bo.x  734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AI)  DIRECTOR  interesteil  in  same  po¬ 
sition  with  progressive  newspai>er. 
Highly  creative  with  backgmund  of 
successful  promotions  and  siiecial  sec¬ 
tions  :  strong  on  leadership  and  sales 
training.  Family  man.  5  years  college 
with  advertising  major  ami  11  years' 
exi>erience.  Box  789.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

E'LORIDA  REPRESENTATIVE  — 
Newspaper  aiKertising  executive  with 
IH  years'  of  EXPERIENCE  of  calling 
on  your  accounts  in  State  of  Floriila 
and  Caribliean,  would  like  to  represent 
your  newspaper  in  Miami.  Resume 
available.  Write  Box  772,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR.  15 
years’  all-around  newsroom  experience. 
I  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Pub- 
^  lisher. 

MAN/WIFE  SEEK  WEEKLY,  small 
daily  spot.  J-grads,  young,  experienced, 
capable.  Will  relocate  Sept,  if  oppor- 
,  tunity  right.  Minimum  $225  for  both. 
Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  GOOD  WRITER  with  10  years’  experi- 
i  ence,  now  at  deadend  desk  job  on  top 
j  U.S.  metro.  Want  quality  job  leading 
I  to  overseas  post,  but  will  consider  oth- 
;  era  if  challenging:  38.  single,  ex-city 
I  editor,  UPI  writer.  Box  673,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


NEED  A  FEATURE  WRITER? 

;  ENTERTAINMENT  CRITIC? 
j  University  instructor — 

with  best  references, 

I  creative — brilliant, 

personable,  motivated — 

'  available. 

'  Box  672,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

REPORTING  CHALLENGE 
WANTED 

Box  661,  ETditor  &  Publisher 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  New  Eng- 
,  land  post  with  part  ownership  oppor- 
[  tunity.  Now  with  chain.  Marrieil,  20 
years’  experience.  J-grad.  Excellent 
references.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WORKING  EDITOR— Eight  years’  ex- 
perience  on  small  weeklies,  dailies. 

,  Strong  on  local  news,  city,  county, 

I  school  beats.  Consistent  award-winner. 
J  Seeks  editorial/reportorial  position — 
I  free  to  write,  explore,  dig.  Box  689, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  CITY  EDITOR  or  assistant’s  post 
I  wanted  by  progressive  assistant  city 
I  eilitor  on  metro  daily.  Either  coast. 
Need  $11,500.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER,  26.  four  years’ 
solid  experience.  Army  discharge  Sept. 
1.  Looking  for  job  Zone  6  and  8.  Wants 
I  $150-$165.  Box  739,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP? 

Exceptionally  well  qualifieil  news  exec¬ 
utive  available  as  ^itor  or  Managing 
Editor.  Experienced  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  management.  Age  42,  Big  Ten 
Degree,  top  references.  Bo.x  754,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTORIAL  SCOPE  is  important 
I  to  top  newsman,  age  44.  Experienced 
I  all  beats,  pungent  features,  columns. 

'  Preference  for  Southeast,  Southwest. 
Bo.x  721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  desires  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Solid  background  in  building  top 
area  news  coverage.  Serving  midwest  ' 
offset  paiier  with  22.000  circulation  of 
which  17,000  in  area.  Heading  three 
man  state  staff  and  bureau  writers. 
Will  move  anywhere  for  challenge  with 
opiKirtunities.  Write  Box  723,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  to 
City  Mayor:  former  senior  bureau  re¬ 
porter  :  J-course  grad.  Make  offer.  Box 
713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP!  Recent  grad  (B.A.  in  Journal¬ 
ism!  looking  for  summer  work  on  pa¬ 
iier  or  magazine.  Extensive  extra  curri¬ 
cular  exi>erience.  Prefer  Philadelphia 
’  area.  No  sales,  please.  Box  8u3,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Quality  work. 
GimmI  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener¬ 
getic.  Box  769.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  siiorts  eilitor-col- 
umnist  seeks  15-3tlM  progressive  daily. 

1  Vet.  marrieil.  Prefer  Zone  9.  consider 
,  others.  Box  795,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Solid  achieve- 
I  ment,  academic  record,  crisp,  thought¬ 
ful  style,  37.  Stieciallze  urban  social 
I  problems  but  varieil  background,  in- 
'  eluding  arts.  Will  consider  editorial 
post  on  large  progressive  paper.  Also, 
Sunday  magazine,  review  section. 
Washington  bureau  or  meaty  feature 
lieat.  Five-figure  salary.  Box  812,  Eili-  ' 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SLTMMER  POSITION  after  BA  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  journaiism  and  liefore  J-grad 
schiKil.  Know  siiorts.  Any  meilium:  no 
experience,  but  rememlier  Powell  with 
his!  Bo.x  806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE-TRAINED.  18  years’  all 
phases  news-editorial.  management 
small  daily:  can  do  any  newsrixim  job 
lietter  than  most,  superior  to  many: 
now  employeil  metro  daily,  would 
I  change  for  right  offer,  small  daily  eili- 
I  tor,  editorial  writer  meilium  daily.  Do 
you  neeil  right  man  in  Zone  6,  8  or  9? 
Box  793,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER.  early 
40’s.  craves  growth  imtential.  Special- 
izwl  in  City  Hall,  offlieat  features:  ex- 
Iierienceil  in  county,  police,  feileral. 
general.  Zones  3,  4,  6.  8,  9.  Bo.x  791, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


1966  J-GRAD  NOW  AVAILABLE  as 
lieginning  reporter  or  deskman.  Prefer 
small  daily.  Kay  Cutkomp.  2358  Bourne 
Ave.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55108. 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  general  assign¬ 
ment-feature  writer  seeks  switch  to 
siKU’ts.  Solid,  3-year  background  with  2 
meilium  dailies,  including  sports  relief 
and  photograiihy.  Outstanding  J-grad.  ! 
state  and  national  awards.  Prefer  I 
West.  Box  773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 


EX-FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  now 
'  $19,000  a  year  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Officer,  retiring  June,  teaching  at  Span¬ 
ish  university.  Will  have  time,  inclina¬ 
tion,  ability  proiluce  political,  economic, 

I  other  background  articles  on  free-lance. 

I  space  rate  basis.  Interested?  Write  Box 
736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  "YOUR  MAN  IN  N.Y.C.’’— Eilitoi- 
Writer,  10  years’  experience  from  the 
general  to  the  specific  to  suit  your 
needs.  Box  651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


SPECIALISTS. 
GRAPHIC  ARTS 


Gals!  If  you  have  fop 
ability,  send  resume. 
Employers!  If  you  need  top 
skills,  call  or  write. 

All  Inquiries  confidential. 


ainr-LiKi 

j'ersoixnel 

11777  Ullifcirf  tiouleiHirJ, 
txnrrtfi  1  fills.  I  ulijontu 

(AC  213)  278-2570 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  by  an 
iniieiiendent,  aggressive  reiiorter  with 
10  years’  of  ex|>erience.  Fully  ac- 
creiliteil.  Reasonable  rates  for  si>ot  as¬ 
signments  or  routine  representation. 
Box  774.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  COVER  NEW  YORK— Team  of 
news  service  pro.<t  seeks  frie-lance  as¬ 
signments.  Creative,  versatile.  Quali- 
ficil  general  news.  s|>orts.  theater,  busi¬ 
ness.  womens.  Bulletin-fast  or  in-depth. 
Bo.x  801,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Literary  Agent  Wanted 

WRITER,  LECTURER,  IDEA  MAN 
wants  agent 

Box  694,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


Photography 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  —  Exiierienceil 
photograiiher  ilesires  iiosition  as  sum¬ 
mer  replacement.  Has  own  eiiuipment. 
Box  810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


PRODUCTION '  Position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Eighteen  years’  newspaiier.  last 
seven  as  composing  room  foreman  and 
photocomposition  production  foreman 
on  Linofilm  systems.  Bo.x  783.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  COMPOSITOR 
seeks  day  job  on  giKxl  daily  in  Ohio  or 
Pa.  Available  last  of  -May.  Box  766,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


BINERGETIC  retired  N.Y.  Corporate 
PR  craftsman  with  first  name  press 
contacts  nationwide  seeks  four  clients. 
Minimum  advisory  fee,  $.5000  yearly. 
No  chemicals.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EX-NEWS  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE.  41, 
18  years’  experience  in  all  phases  in¬ 
cluding  administrative,  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  public  relations,  with 
chance  for  .-ulvancement.  Resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples  on  request.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  741,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  SKILLED,  FLEXIBLE:  age 
.i2.  Manhattan-Washington  newspaper¬ 
man.  Publicity-minileil.  Seek  connec¬ 
tion.  part-time  or  full-time,  as  PR  man 
in  New  York  or  nearby  firm.  Reply  all 
month.  Box  798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST.  5 
years’  exiierience — B.S.  degree — ilesires 
lH)st  in  university-college  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  position  oiiening  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall.  Box  788,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PR  MAN.  MSJ,  28. 
marrieil.  ready  for  itl  or  job  in 
active  coriKiration.  Wants  increaseil  re- 
siKinsibility.  Box  809,  Editor  &  Pub- 
l.sher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rohert  I'.  Browii 

All  for  a  Dime 


A  lot  of  talented  people  have 
tried  in  various  ways  to  describe 
what  a  newspaper  is,  what  it 
does  and  what  it  means  to  its 
community.  And  the  reader  gets 
it  all,  in  most  places,  for  one 
thin  dime,  ten  pennies,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  dollar. 

The  most  novel  approach  to 
the  subject  we  have  seen  was 
developed  by  Jim  Newton,  14 
years  with  the  Hamilton  (O.) 
Joumal-Xews  and  its  education 
editor.  Speaking  to  the  Garfield 
High  School  “Quill  and  Scroll 
Society,”  and  parents  and 
teachers,  at  the  society’s  an¬ 
nual  dinner,  he  gave  a  dime  to 
the  high  school  paper  and  then 
proceeded  to  tell  them  what  he 
expected  to  get  in  the  paper  for 
it. 

We  can’t  give  you  all  of  his 
talk  but  we  suspect  his  ideas  will 
be  cribbed  widely  by  newsmen 
who  are  faced  with  similar 
speaking  chores.  Here  is  Jim 
Newton  speaking  to  the  high 
school  group: 

*  *  * 

I’m  going  to  give  a  dime — 10 
cents — to  the  Garfield  High  Ga¬ 
zette  staff  and  the  people  who 
teach  here.  Divide  it  up  among 
you,  any  way  you  wish. 

Now,  for  the  dime  I  am  giving 
you  tonight  I  want  you — to¬ 
morrow — to  deliver  to  my  house 
a  newspaper  that  will  contain 
more  reading  matter  than  the 
current  best  selling  novel. 

In  this  newspaper,  I  want  all 
of  the  local  news,  all  of  the  state 
news,  all  of  the  national  news, 
and  all  of  the  international 
news.  And  I  want  every  bit  of 
it  to  be  fresh,  I  don’t  want  to 
read  anything  that  I  have  read 
before. 

For  the  dime  I  just  gave  you, 
I  want  at  least  10  local  pictures 
of  news  events  and  the  people 
who  made  the  news.  I  want  pic¬ 
tures  of  accidents,  fires,  meet¬ 
ings,  musicals,  basketball  games 
and  anything  else  I  think  is 
important. 

It  won’t  do  any  good  to  try  to 
reason  with  me,  I  know  my 
rights.  I  just  gave  you  a  dime. 
Why,  if  I  had  wanted,  I  could 
have  bought  a  Coke  with  that 
dime.  I  could  have  made  a  tele¬ 
phone  call,  or  purchased  two 
five-cent  stamps.  I  could  have 
purchased  a  third  of  a  gallon 
of  gas,  or  watched  television  for 
an  hour.  But,  instead,  I  gave 
you  my  dime. 


Because  you  now  have  my 
money,  I  want  to  know  the 
latest  things  about  the  Hamilton 
Board  of  Education,  Hamilton 
City  Council,  the  Butler  County 
Commissioners,  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  the  governor,  the  U.S, 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  also  expect  you  to  tell  me 
who  died  in  the  last  24  hours, 
who  was  born  in  the  last  24 
hours,  and  who  was  married  or 
divorced. 

I  want  to  read  about  what  my 
church  is  doing  in  the  way  of  a 
Christmas  program,  and  when. 
I  don’t  care  if  there  are  more 
than  125  churches  in  this  area, 
I  want  to  read  about  my  church. 

I  want  to  know  what  those 
guys  in  Columbus  and  Washing¬ 
ton  are  doing  with  my  tax 
money.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all 
about  the  Gemini  and  Apollo 
programs,  who  has  the  H-bomb, 
and  whether  the  Nazi  Party  is 
really  coming  back  in  Germany. 
You  owe  all  of  this  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  just  gave  you  a  dime. 

I  want  you  to  cover  every 
high  school  basketball  game, 
every  school  play,  every  school 
dance  or  musical  in  Butler 
County.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  there  are  10  or  12  high  schools, 
or  67  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  this  area.  I  expect  you 
to  be  there,  because  I  just  gave 
you  a  dime. 

I  want  to  read  just  as  much 
about  Democrats  as  I  do  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  just  as  much  about 
Protestants  as  I  do  Catholics 
and  Jews.  I  don’t  care  if  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it  every  day,  I 
want  you  to  do  it,  because  I  just 
gave  you  a  dime. 

I’ll  bet  that  if  there  were  two 
newspapers  in  this  school,  you’d 
do  it  for  a  dime.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  you  won’t  do  it  is  because 
you  don’t  have  any  competition. 
*  «  « 

Because  I  just  gave  you  a 
dime  I  can  call  your  publication 
a  stink  sheet.  I  can  accuse  you  of 
not  liking  what  I  do  just  bwause 
you  are  a  Democrat  and  I  am  a 
Republican.  The  only  reason  you 
are  ignoring  my  school  is  be¬ 
cause  all  of  you  have  friends 
going  to  Taft  or  Fairfield  or 
Bad  in  High  Schools. 

If  I  get  drunk  and  have  a 
wreck,  I  don’t  want  you  to  print 
my  name  in  the  paper.  And  I 
don’t  want  anything  in  that 
paper  about  my  buying  a  house, 
or  selling  a  house.  My  son  is 


going  to  get  married  and  I  don’t 
want  that  in  the  paper,  and  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  getting  a 
divorce,  and  you  can  leave  that 
out,  too. 

I  want  to  see  for  myself 
whether  the  prices  at  Albers 
are  cheaper  than  the  ones  at 
Lil)eral  and  Kroger.  I  want  to 
buy  a  second-hand  car,  I  want  to 
know  what’s  playing  at  the 
movies,  and  I  want  to  know  the 
latest  stock  market  prices.  And 
you  had  better  do  it,  because  I 
just  gave  you  a  dime. 

Just  because  I  live  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  I  don’t 
want  you  to  think  that  you  can 
take  advantage  of  me.  Now,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  if  I 
don’t  do  anything  for  my  city  or 
my  countrj’  or  my  state  or  my 
nation,  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  I 
just  gave  you  a  dime,  and  I  want 
to  see  my  name  in  that  paper. 
And  you  had  lietter  spell  it  right. 
I’ll  expect  every  name  in  that 
paper  to  l)e  spelled  correctly.  I 
don’t  want  any  mistakes,  if  there 
are  any  mistakes  to  lie  made. 
I’ll  make  them — but  you  can’t. 
Because  I  just  gave  you  a  dime. 

Now,  before  I’m  finished  with 
you  and  what  I  expect  for  my 
money,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
you  understand  one  more  thing. 
You  have  my  dime,  and  just 
l)ecause  you  might  do  all  of  the 
other  things  I’ve  already  asked, 
I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that 
you  can  deliver  that  paper  any 
way  you  want.  I  want  that  paper 
delivered  right  to  my  front  door. 
Not  on  the  steps,  not  in  the  rain, 
not  in  the  front  yard.  I  want 
it  rolled  neatly  and  placed  right 
at  my  front  door.  And  you  had 
better  not  be  late  either.  I  eat 
at  5  o’clock  and  I  want  that 
newspaper  there  when  I  sit  down 
to  eat. 

When  I  meet  one  of  you  on 
the  street,  I  expect  you  to  tell 
me  all  the  inside  dope.  I  expect 
you  to  serve  as  publicity  chair¬ 
man  on  any  committee  I  want, 
and  I  expect  you — as  a  reporter 
— to  agree  with  everything  I 
think  or  do.  If  I  want  to  call  you 
at  11  o’clock  at  night  and  give 
you  a  news  item,  I  have  that 
right.  I’m  too  busy  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  won’t  have  time. 

And  any  time  I  want  to  call 
you  and  ask  how  many  children 
A1  Capone  had,  or  how  much 
gasoline  did  Lindbergh  use  on 
his  flight  to  Paris,  I  expect  you 
to  know — and  I  don’t  want  to 
have  to  call  back. 

Next  week.  I’m  going  to  start 
my  o^vn  business,  and  I  want  a 
news  item  about  it.  No,  I  don’t 
expect  to  take  any  advertising. 
If  you  run  the  news  item,  I 
won’t  need  any  advertising.  And 
don’t  give  me  that  old  stuff 
about  you  can’t  do  it,  you  do  it 
for  Wilmurs  and  Woolco,  and 
you  can  do  it  for  me.  After  all. 


I  just  gave  you  a  dime  for  that 
lousy  sheet,  and  for  a  dime 
that’s  my  newspaper. 

• 

New  Sunday  Supp 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinn'ati 

The  first  edition  of  a  new  sup¬ 
plement,  Liviny,  is  scheduled  for 
May  7  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  It  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Home  and  Garden  section. 

Richard  Robb,  formerly  news, 
sports,  women’s  editor  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado  and  Minnesota, 
was  named  editor  of  Living.  His 
chief  assistant  is  Kurt  Iversen, 
a  Cincinnatian  who  attended 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Harvard 
Graduate  Institute  of  Publish¬ 
ing. 

Look  Sues  Writer 

Los  Angeles 

A  suit  has  been  filed  by  Look 
magazine  against  Louis  E 
Lomax,  the  writer.  Look  is  seek 
ing  the  return  of  a  $3,500  ad 
vance  paid  to  Lomax  last  sum 
mer  for  an  interview'  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  president  of  North 
Viet  Nam.  The  complaint  says 
Lomax  never  obtained  the  inter¬ 
view  because  his  invitation  to 
visit  the  country  was  withdrawn 
by  Hanoi  officials. 


He  can  predict  the  next 
scene  in  most  of  the  old 
Bogart-Bacall  movies— he 
knows  them  practically  by 
heart.  He's  also  most  likely 
to  predict  correctly  whether 
a  "Da''  or  “Nyet"  is  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Soviets, 
which  way  the  wind  will 
blow  next  inside  mainland 
China,  what  stand  the 
State  Department  will  take. 
Name:  Bernard  Gwertzman 
Job:  Star  State  Department 
reporter.  Another  reason 
influential  Washington 
reads  The  Star. 
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simplicity 


Because  the  Star  AutoSetter  is  electronic, 
maintenance  is  simpler.  Mechanical  linkage 
from  one  component  to  another  is  reduced  to 
near  zero.  The  Star  AutoSetter  uses  cables  for 
instant  transmission  of  signals  and  information 
within  its  system. 

Each  cable  connects  to  an  individual 
AutoSetter  assembly.  For  instance,  one  cable 
carries  operating  instructions  from  the  console 
to  the  unobtrusive  keyboard  operating  unit. 
This  entire  unit  can  be  disconnected  for  bench 
inspection  by  unplugging  the  cable  and  remov¬ 
ing  two  screws.  You  couldn’t  want  anything 
simpler  than  that. 

All  other  AutoSetter  components,  from 


printed  circuits  to  operating  assemblies,  are 
inspected  just  as  easily.  Not  even  the  greenest 
apprentice  can  get  his  wires  crossed  because 
each  connection  is  keyed  to  fit  only  the  right 
way.  Routine  adjustment,  service  and  lubrica¬ 
tion  are  eliminated. 

Here’s  another  example  of  the  AutoSetter’s 
electronic  flexibility.  The  tape  reader  can  be 
placed  in  the  perforator  room  by  lengthening 
one  connection.  From  there,  it  reads  and  trans¬ 
mits  tape  signals  to  the  AutoSetter  console  and 
linecasting  machine  in  the  composing  room. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  to  elec¬ 
tronic  design  described  in  our  four-color  bro¬ 
chure.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Printed  in  US. A. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


POWERS  S  EATON 


Capacity  of  the  new  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  presses— 224  pages. 

GROWTH... 

forced  us  to  spend  $4,500,000 
on  the  future . .  .yours  and  ours. 


In  circulation  we  have  grown  20 in  the  last  ten  years. 
We  now  stand  at  194,360  on  week-days. 

Our  advertising  literally  jumped.  We  are  ahead  60' ^ 
over  1956.  Our  total  of  28,908,934  lines  for  1966  was 
good  enough  to  rank  us  16th  among  all  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  and  mind  you,  we  are  tabloid  in 
format. 

Part  of  that  $4^4  million  was  spent  for  two  new 


presses  capable  of  delivering  224 -page  issues  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  We  need  that  capacity. 

We  have  more  readers  to  read  your  ads  and  our  ad¬ 
vertising  growth  says  that  advertisers  get  their  money’s 
worth  when  they  use  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  So 
join  in,  you’ll  find  it  pays. 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
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